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PART    I 

CHAPTER   I 
A  PAGE  OF  THE  REGIMENT'S  HISTORY 

THE  sun  was  about  to  set,  and  twilight  was  creeping 
slowly  over  the  plain.  Far  away  to  the  north  the 
horizon  was  bounded  by  a  number  of  small  hills,  behind 
which  night  seemed  to  lie  in  ambush,  as  if  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  envelop  everything  in  its  dark,  impenetrable  veil. 

Over  the  weary  veldt,  which  seemed  equally  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  came  a  troop  of  mounted 
dragoons.  There  were  just  fifteen  of  them ;  and  although 
all  urged  and  spurred  their  horses  to  the  uttermost,  the 
animals  went  only  at  a  foot-pace,  their  heads  drooping 
to  the  ground.  Two  officers,  neither  of  whom  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  rode  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the 
men,  in  whose  somewhat  disordered  ranks  a  sullen  silence 
prevailed.  The  men's  bearing  showed  that  they  were  tired 
out,  and  their  faces  indicated  that  bitter  vexation  was  at 
work  within  their  breasts. 

They  had  now  had  a  spell  of  three  days  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  annoying  part  of  it  was  that  their  reconnoitring 
expedition  had  been  entirely  without  result.  They  had 
borne  the  full  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
frosts  by  night ;  they  had  thirsted  long  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  now  they  were  as  hungry  as  wolves  into  the  bargain, 
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for  their  three  days'  rations  had  come  to  an  end  that 
morning.  They  had  no  definite  idea  of  their  whereabouts, 
but  imagined  that  they  could  not  well  be  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  their  headquarters. 

Wherever  they  had  searched  for  their  mobile  enemy 
during  these  three  days  they  had  seen  nothing  of  him, 
although  only  yesterday  they  had  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  Boers  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  following  them 
and  watching  their  movements.  At  noon  they  had  crossed 
a  small  stream,  and  had  seen  close  by  the  fresh  tracks  of 
over  a  hundred  horses.  But  as  yet  not  one  of  them  had 
had  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  a  Boer.  Their  excessive 
fatigue  prevented  them  from  ascertaining  the  significance 
of  what  they  had  observed.  They  longed  too  much  for 
rest  to  be  moved  by  any  apprehension  of  impending  danger. 
But  the  troopers  were  furious  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  fumble  aimlessly  about  in  such  a  fashion  without  ever 
knowing  what  the  next  moment  might  bring. 

Four  months  ago  they  had  landed  at  Cape  Town,  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  about  to  enjoy  an  excellent 
holiday.  Rumours,  one  contradicting  another,  met  them 
on  their  arrival,  and  there  were  not  wanting  prophets  of 
evil  ready  to  shatter  their  pleasant  dreams  of  magnificent 
cavalry  charges  and  of  battles  won.  But  the  lads  of  Her 
Majesty's  19th  Irish  Dragoons  took  no  notice  of  such 
foolish  talk,  but  lightheartedly  took  the  day  as  it  came. 

The  regiment  had  then  been  packed  into  a  train  and 
carried  through  a  country  in  which  not  a  man  felt  the 
slightest  interest.  For  two  days  the  panting  engine  bore 
them  along  past  well-kept  farms,  rushing  into  black  tunnels 
that  pierced  precipitous  hills,  or  creeping  slowly  across 
bridges  whose  height  made  one  dizzy.  Once  it  happened 
that  the  train  made  a  longer  stop  than  usual,  and  presently 
the  news  that  the  rails  had  been  torn  up  a  mile  or  two 
farther  on  passed  like  wildfire  from  man  to  man.  Then 
the  19th  Irish  Dragoons  swore  loudly  and  long  that  the 
cursed  Boers  should  pay  dearly  for  the  mischief  they  had 
done.  The  Boers,  however,  kept  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground,  and  the  story  of  the  torn-up  rails  proved  to  be 
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part  of  a  pack  of  lies  told  by  some  over-imaginative 
Kaffir.  The  outcome  of  this  stoppage  was  the  division  of 
the  train  into  three  portions,  two  squadrons  being  sent  on 
in  front,  as  it  was  deemed  wise  to  risk  them  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  rest. 

Again  the  long  train  steamed  onward  until  one  day  it 
came  to  a  standstill  at  a  river,  the  bridge  across  which  had 
been  blown  up. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?  "  was  the  question  that  passed 
from  man  to  man. 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  encamp  and  wait.  The 
horses  were  in  a  miserable  state,  and  every  man  swore  as 
he  thought  of  the  brilliant  parades  at  home.  All  now 
settled  down  in  peace  to  a  well-earned  rest,  while  the 
horses  were  turned  out  to  seek  for  fodder.  Every  other 
day  the  untiring  train  brought  up  a  fresh  detachment,  and 
when  a  week  had  passed,  the  whole  regiment  had  arrived, 
the  colonel  declaring  that  they  were  now  perfectly  ready 
for  action. 

When  the  dragoons  reached  the  river,  the  name  of 
which  was  unknown  to  them,  they  had  found  3000  in- 
fantry already  on  the  spot.  When  they  had  waited  yet 
another  week  it  was  said  that  the  division  numbered  6000 
men.  The  horses  still  hung  their  heads  and  stumbled  at 
exercise.  But  every  man  knew  well  that  they  had  not 
come  there  merely  to  put  800  stiff-legged  horses  through 
their  paces,  but  to  help  their  Queen  to  gain  a  brilliant 
victory.  And  so  the  colonel  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth 
when  he  declared  that  the  whole  regiment  was  burning 
with  the  desire  to  begin  fighting. 

Meanwhile  the  army  amused  itself  by  gazing  across  at 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  enemy  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  Every  day  the  sun  shone  as  brightly  and 
warmly  as  ever;  every  night  the  darkness  was  equally 
dense,  while  the  cold  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
biting ;  but  neither  a  shot  nor  a  movement  betokened  that 
a  single  human  being  was  in  hiding  on  the  other  side. 
When  they  had  waited  another  fortnight  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  something,  the  whole  force  began  to  joke  and 
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make  merry  over  the  business.  Those  Boers,  they  said, 
must  surely  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  authorities. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers — which 
was  born  of  equal  parts  of  discontent  and  foolhardiness 
— had  infected  even  the  officers.  When  another  week  of 
deliberation  had  passed,  and  when  the  trains  had  trans- 
ported yet  another  couple  of  khaki-clad  infantry  regiments 
to  the  river's  southern  bank,  the  order  was  given  to  prepare 
for  the  attack.  That  night  the  army  slept  better  than  ever, 
and  at  daybreak  all  were  ready  with  fresh  courage  to  set 
to  work. 

The  19th  Irish  Dragoons  had  been  roused  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  sent  out  to  meet  an  expected  flank 
attack.  The  soldiers  laughed,  and  the  officers  shrugged 
their  shoulders  with  vexation  at  the  circumstantial  nature 
of  their  orders.  If  there  was  fighting  to  be  done,  they 
would  fight,  and  that  was  enough  for  them ;  and  so,  lightly 
and  unconcernedly,  the  whole  regiment  went  forth  towards 
its  unknown  goal.  After  several  hours'  riding  over  ground 
that  greatly  tried  the  strength  of  their  horses,  they  dis- 
mounted, while  patrols  were  sent  out  in  every  direction. 
Strange  though  it  may  seem,  every  man  now  felt  somewhat 
uneasy,  and  every  eye  was  turned  intently  towards  the 
north.  The  river  was  no  longer  in  sight,  and  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
wait,  and  to  this  they  were  by  now  tolerably  well  inured. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunrise  when  suddenly  the 
roar  of  cannon  was  heard  behind  them.  The  men  turned 
to  the  right  about,  and  anxiously  strained  their  eyes  to 
the  utmost.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  all 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  detonations,  and  yet  their 
nervous  excitement  had  increased.  The  Boers,  however, 
were  really  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  when  this 
was  apparent  the  whole  regiment  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  for 
it  had  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  they  had  been  trapped 
into  something  that  might  have  proved  anything  but  a  joke. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  cannonade  had  begun,  the 
enemy  opened  rifle  fire.  The  din  was  now  infernal,  like 
nothing  that  anyone  had  ever  heard  before.    The  gruff  base 
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of  the  big  guns  was  scarcely  able  to  drown  the  sharper  clatter 
of  the  Maxims  and  the  rifles.  At  this  distance  the  noise  was 
like  the  incessant  clangour  of  great  bars  of  iron,  rumbling 
and  thundering,  bellowing  and  clamouring,  until  the  drums 
of  one's  ears  threatened  to  burst.  For  a  few  moments  there 
was  a  lull,  broken  only  by  a  few  rifle  shots,  which  came  as 
a  relief  to  the  men's  tortured  ears ;  then  came  the  harsh 
rattle  of  half  a  dozen  Maxims,  rending  the  air  like  the 
wailing  of  lost  souls  in  an  inferno.  Next  moment  the 
cannon  again  sent  forth  their  terrible  missiles,  and  the  very 
heavens  seemed  about  to  fall.  The  tumult  became  deafen- 
ing ;  every  imaginable  sound  contributed  to  the  universal 
uproar.  The  big  guns  thundered  louder  and  louder,  the 
Maxims  sang  their  unintermittent  melody,  the  rifle  shots 
fell  so  thick  and  fast  that  hundreds  must  have  been  fired 
every  moment. 

The  19th  Irish  Dragoons  were  furious,  without  rightly 
knowing  why.  They  were  soon  able  to  distinguish  the 
Boer  guns  from  those  of  their  own  division.  Their  own 
were  nearer,  and  could  be  heard  more  plainly,  but  although 
they  hurled  their  shower  of  projectiles  across  the  river 
with  unremitting  zeal,  the  enemy's  fire  showed  no  sign  of 
slackening.  At  times  the  Boer  fire  even  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate, and  then  the  dragoons  stamped  their  feet  and 
swore  so  loudly  that  the  colonel  was  at  length  obliged  to 
give  the  order — 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks  ! " 

But  the  dragoons  swore  none  the  less  for  that;  their 
swearing  was  only  somewhat  more  subdued.  For  two 
weird  hours  everything  remained  precisely  the  same. 
Meanwhile  the  irritation  of  the  men  had  risen  to  such  a 
pitch  that  the  colonel  had  sanctioned  the  advance  of  a 
squadron  on  foot  to  the  river-bank,  with  orders  to  open 
an  effective  fire  on  the  enemy. 

The  squadron  rushed  down  to  the  bank,  followed  by  the 
envious  looks  of  those  left  behind. 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  men  lay  flat  on  the  ground 
among  the  stubble,  and  fired,  one  after  another,  an  in- 
definite number  of  shots   across  the   river,  although,  in 
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spite  of  all  their  watching,  they  could  not  discern  a  single 
human  being  on  the  opposite  bank.  Presently  a  brilliant 
idea  struck  one  of  the  majors.  Turning  to  the  colonel,  he 
suggested  that  the  regiment  should  ford  the  river  in  order 
to  make  a  flank  movement  against  the  enemy. 

"  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  soul  over  there,"  the  major 
added  in  a  whisper. 

All  the  officers  thought  the  proposal  excellent,  and  even 
the  colonel  shared  their  opinion,  although  he  dared  not 
undertake  such  an  important  movement  without  orders. 
He  decided,  however,  that  he  ought  to  despatch  an  adjutant 
with  the  proposal  to  the  general ;  so,  from  a  dozen  eager 
lieutenants  he  chose  one  who  happened  to  be  in  his  good 
graces  for  the  moment,  whereupon  the  favoured  one  joyfully 
galloped  away. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  Irish  Dragoons 
stood  stamping  their  feet  as  if  possessed,  the  lieutenant 
came  unexpectedly  upon  a  group  of  infantry  officers  behind 
a  kopje. 

"  Have  you  seen  them  ?  How  many  of  them  do  you 
think  there  are  ?  We  heard  your  fire — are  you  getting  on 
all  right  over  there  ? "  These  and  many  other  questions 
were  showered  upon  him. 

Although  the  adjutant  was  tolerably  certain  that  there 
was  nothing  very  great  in  the  way  of  an  enemy  in  front  of 
his  regiment,  he  answered  unblushingly — 

"  However  many  of  them  there  may  be,  we  have  made 
it  hot  for  them  ! " 

With  this  answer,  which  they  might  interpret  as  they 
chose,  he  rode  on,  while  a  fat  major  behind  him  muttered — 

"  These  newcomers  are  always  so  confoundedly  lucky ! 
Here  are  we,  twelve  hundred  of  us,  with  our  noses  in  the 
dust,  and  not  a  Boer  to  be  seen — not  one  !  It's  beastly  ! 
it's  mean  !  And  then,  to  make  things  worse,  those  cursed 
cavalry  fellows  get  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the  fire, 
while  we — the  best  regiment  in  the  army — don't  get  even 
the  chance  to  fire  a  shot ! " 

"  It's  outrageous  ! "  said  the  superior  officer  nearest  him, 
with  great  solemnity. 
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The  lieutenant  tried  to  whistle  a  few  bars  of  the  latest 
musical  comedy  as  he  spurred  his  horse  in  order  to  get 
away  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  envy  of  those  common 
infantry  fellows,  but  even  his  ear — not  over-musical  at  the 
best — told  him  that  he  was  not  in  the  fittest  humour  for 
it.  So  he  listened  instead  to  the  noise  of  the  cannon  in 
front  of  him.  To  his  astonishment,  it  was  the  guns  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  that  predominated ;  the  British 
artillery  now  answered,  as  if  aimlessly,  at  painfully  long 
intervals.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  at  the  thought  he  caught  his  breath.  But 
immediately  he  dismissed  his  apprehension  as  unworthy 
of  a  British  officer.  He  stroked  his  moustache,  gathered 
up  his  reins,  drew  himself  up  in  his  saddle,  and  rode  on 
until  he  encountered  a  staff  officer,  who  came  dashing 
towards  him. 

"  Retire  ! "  shouted  the  staff  officer. 

The  lieutenant  could  not  believe  his  ears. 

"  Retire  along  the  whole  line ! "  thundered  the  other. 

It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the  lieutenant  looked  sur- 
prised. He  sat  with  his  right  hand  raised  as  if  it  were 
riveted  to  his  helmet,  while  his  lower  jaw  fell. 

"  Two  hundred  killed — three  times  as  many  wounded," 
said  the  staff  officer,  as  if  he  were  repeating  some  very 
difficult  lesson.     Then  he  added — 

"  I  must  request  you  to  return  to  your  regiment,  sir." 

"  But  I  was  to  propose  to  the  general  in  command  " — 

The  other  waved  his  hand  in  a  parting  salute,  and 
galloped  swiftly  away. 

"  But  I  was  to  pro " 

The  lieutenant  got  no  further.  Presently  his  face 
assumed  its  normal  expression,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
regulation  deportment,  he  rode  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
language  used  by  the  19th  Irish  when  they  mounted  their 
horses  for  the  second  time  that  day.  The  regiment 
retired,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  exactly  the  same  spot 
where  they  had  stood  before.  If  the  gun  and  rifle  fire 
had  not  been  heard  by  8000  men,  and  if  there  had  been 
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no  dead  and  wounded,  it  might  well  have  been  thought 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common  had  happened.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  too  much  evidence  at  hand  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  beside  that  unknown  river — a  battle, 
moreover,  that  had  been  lost. 

And  the  Boers  ?  No  one  had  seen  any.  The  artillery 
and  those  regiments  that  had  lost  most  men  only  knew  that 
an  incredible  quantity  of  shot  of  every  kind  had  been 
showered  down  upon  them,  that  men  and  horses  had  fallen 
on  every  side,  and  that  with  parched  throats  and  beating 
hearts  they  had  retired  backwards  when  they  should  have 
been  dashing  forward. 

A  solemn  stillness  lay  over  the  whole  army.  And  now 
began  a  series  of  small  reverses,  such  as  generally  follow 
upon  a  big  one.  The  enemy  was  nowhere,  yet  everywhere, 
and  no  one  seemed  able  to  discover  him.  Patrols  were 
captured  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  railway  line  that 
brought  provisions  and  reinforcements  to  the  camp  was 
torn  up  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  so  that  for  two  days  the 
troops  had  to  starve.  A  little  later  things  went  on  pretty 
much  as  before  the  reverse,  except  for  one  trifling  differ- 
ence. If  for  any  reason  a  man  ventured  beyond  a  certain 
invisible  line  that  might  have  been  described  about  the 
camp,  he  seldom  returned  with  a  whole  skin,  if  he  returned 
at  all.  The  aggravating  part  of  it  was  that  no  one  knew 
exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  Disquieting 
stories  passed  from  man  to  man  of  venerable  old  Boers 
who  lay  half-buried  in  the  ground,  smoking  their  pipes  or 
chewing  their  tough  biltong,  and  who  amused  themselves 
between  every  whiff  or  mouthful  by  shooting  at  Her 
Majesty's  soldiers.  Every  day  something  would  happen  to 
excite  the  men's  imaginations.  Although  no  one  was  con- 
scious of  anything  like  fear,  yet  about  this  sort  of  warfare, 
which  set  all  settled  principles  at  defiance,  there  was,  to 
put  it  mildly,  something  very  strange,  the  strangest  thing 
of  all  being  the  fact  that  the  enemy  remained  invisible. 
Of  the  8000  men  who  had  been  concentrated  there  in  so 
short  a  time,  not  one  could  boast  of  having  looked  a  Boer 
in  the  face.     Two  fellows  who  were  bold  enough  to  assert 
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that  they  had  really  seen  one  were  mercilessly  laughed  at 
by  their  comrades. 

Thus  a  month  passed  away.  The  telegraph  worked  in- 
cessantly ;  telegrams  v/ere  sent  off  and  received  daily,  but 
nothing  important  happened.  There  was  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary.  This  meant  that  at  roll-call  every  day  the 
sergeants  had  to  reply  with  the  inevitable  "  wounded  "  or 
"missing."  Every  regiment  saw  its  numbers  reduced  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  horses  died  off 
like  flies  in  autumn.  The  dragoons  asked  each  other,  not 
without  concern,  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all.  At  the 
muster  held  at  home  before  they  embarked,  they  had 
seemed  such  a  splendid  lot  of  fellows  that  the  sight  of 
them  would  have  brought  tears  of  joy  to  the  eyes  of  the 
most  inveterate  of  peace-lovers.  And  now,  within  six 
months  of  that  proud  moment  of  its  history,  the  regiment 
had  become  a  troop  of  dirty,  unshaven  tatterdemalions, 
mounted  upon  such  wretched  jades  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  put  them  to  any  work  whatever.  In  a  still  worse  state 
were  the  other  cavalry  regiments ;  and  as  for  the  infantry, 
with  their  swollen  feet  and  their  general  air  of  limpness, 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 

The  only  diversion  of  the  Irish  Dragoons  consisted  in 
what  the  staff  despatches  termed  "  safeguarding  the  com- 
munications." At  first  they  laughed  not  a  little  over  this 
oft-repeated  phrase,  but  after  their  two  days'  starvation  they 
began  to  realise  its  practical  importance.  It  was  in  the 
following  manner  that  the  safeguarding  in  question  was 
accomplished.  In  small  detachments  the  regiment  scoured 
up  and  down  the  railway  line,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  tearing  up  the  sleepers  and  throwing  the  rails 
down  the  embankment  in  a  heap.  This  patrolling  brought 
them  neither  honour  nor  thanks,  for,  should  a  few  young 
Boers,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark  nights,  succeed  in 
steahng  through  their  lines  and  doing  some  mischief,  re- 
proaches were  sure  to  be  showered  upon  them  from  head- 
quarters. Then  the  colonel  swore,  the  officers  shouted 
themselves  hoarse,  and  the  men  fumed  with  rage  like  a 
swarm  of  incensed  bees. 
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The  regiment  now  made  its  sorry  muster  only  once  a 
week.  In  torn  and  faded  uniforms,  on  horses  whose  heads 
drooped  to  the  ground,  the  troopers  would  fall  in,  while  a 
lieutenant  rode  along  their  lines  to  make  out  his  list  of 
missing.  The  word  "  missing  "  occurred  with  painful  fre- 
quency throughout  the  long  list,  although  killed  and 
wounded  were  by  no  means  wanting  either.  In  two 
months  the  horses  had  dwindled  to  half  their  original 
number,  while  in  the  same  time  the  men  had  been  reduced 
by  one-sixth  of  their  full  strength.  And  still  the  dis- 
heartening patrolling  along  the  railway  went  on.  They  rode 
backwards  and  forwards  mile  upon  mile,  the  only  visible 
result  being  a  fresh  list  of  missing. 

As  if  to  explain  why  the  methods  of  warfare  hitherto 
followed  must  of  necessity  bring  comparatively  poor  results, 
it  was  decided  to  proclaim  the  district  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
In  this  the  whole  division  felt  satisfaction,  without,  however, 
having  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  changes  that  might  be 
expected  to  ensue.  This  rebellion,  which  the  newspapers 
at  home  had  already  announced  as  a  fact,  at  length  broke 
out  as  a  result  of  the  military  measures  that  had  been  in- 
stituted. Two  squadrons  of  Lancers  fell  into  an  ambush 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man ;  a  company  of  infantry 
was  captured  within  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  main  body ; 
and  immediately  an  English  uniform  showed  itself,  bullets 
rained  from  every  bush. 

If  things  had  been  uncomfortable  before,  they  now 
became  intolerable.  Reinforcements  arrived  almost  daily, 
but  although  no  battle  was  fought,  and  no  progress  was 
made,  the  new  arrivals  barely  sufficed  to  fill  the  gaps  made 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  impossible,  even  for  the  most 
imaginative,  to  compare  this  war  with  any  other  that  had 
ever  been  heard  of,  and  this  circumstance  accounted  for 
an  unusual  state  of  irritability  that  seemed  to  infect  all 
ranks.  The  officers  used  harsh  language  towards  their 
subordinates,  and  the  men  grumbled  at  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. Their  invisible  enemy  generally  took  care  that 
they  should  not  lack  occasion. 

After  nine  long  weeks  the  hour  of  release  had  struck  at 
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last.  Orders  came  for  the  whole  force  to  break  up  and 
concentrate  at  a  certain  point.  Just  as  the  movement  had 
been  begun,  a  piece  of  news  arrived  and  spread  like  wildfire 
from  rank  to  rank  and  from  man  to  man.  The  officers 
smiled  and  whispered  to  each  other ;  the  soldiers  put  their 
heads  together  and  chuckled.  Then  the  whole  force  broke 
into  a  great  cheer  that  rent  the  air.  Cronje,  the  lion  of 
Africa,  had  been  captured.  Away  to  the  north  a  great 
victory  had  been  won.  Hence  the  "  Hurrahs  ! "  for  the 
Queen  and  for  "  old  Bobs."  At  that  moment  the  smallest 
drummer-boy  felt  himself  capable  of  any  deed  of  daring ; 
the  lust  of  battle  shone  in  every  eye.  The  regiments  could 
hardly  be  got  to  wait  for  orders,  so  anxious  were  they  to 
advance  once  more  towards  the  cursed  river  on  whose 
banks  so  many  of  their  comrades  had  fallen.  The  sort  of 
nervous  irritability  excited  by  their  unseen  enemy  now 
completely  vanished,  and  it  was  with  confidence  that  they 
marched  forward  to  the  victory  which  all  had  sworn  to 
win. 

Two  of  the  infantry  regiments  were  the  first  to  reach  the 
southern  bank.  Not  a  movement  or  a  shot  betrayed  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  but  all  felt  certain 
that  the  enemy  was  there.  For  a  moment  they  held  their 
breath  and  waited.  Still  there  was  nothing  but  the  same 
solemn  stillness.  The  sun  shone  resplendent  in  the  cloud- 
less sky ;  everything  around  seemed  to  breathe  of  life  and 
joy,  inviting  them  to  lightheartedness  and  laughter;  yet 
here  only  danger  and  suffering  lurked  for  them.  What 
might  not  the  [next  moment  bring  ?  How  many  of  them 
would  come  out  of  this  alive  ?  Pshaw !  Were  not  they 
proud  Albion's  own  sons  ?  Fear  they  could  not  know ; 
and  so,  with  eyes  blinded  and  ears  that  did  not  hear,  they 
strode  onward. 

With  craned  necks  the  gunners  stood  by  their  Maxims 
and  field-guns,  straining  every  nerve  to  see  or  hear  some- 
thing of  the  enemy.  But  as  the  enemy  seemed  to  persist 
in  his  concealment,  they  at  length  lost  patience  and  opened 
the  ball  on  their  own  account. 

This  was  just  what  the  attacking  column  needed.     The 
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crash  of  the  firing  acted  upon  them  like  an  intoxicant ; 
their  parched  throats  moistened,  and  the  foremost  men 
dashed  even  more  eagerly  across  the  river.  To  delay  or 
hesitate  was  to  be  lost.  Their  business  was  to  go  on — to 
kill,  to  conquer.  At  the  deepest  part  the  water  scarcely 
reached  their  shoulders.  Still  there  was  nothing — nothing ! 
They  climbed  up  the  north  bank,  but  still  not  a  shot  was 
fired  upon  them.  No  doubt  their  invisible  foe  had  some 
fresh  surprise  in  store  for  them. 

With  a  loud,  ringing  cheer  from  two  thousand  throats, 
the  two  khaki-clad  regiments  stormed  up  the  slope,  leaving 
a  broad  wet  path  behind  them. 

Before  five  minutes  had  passed  they  began  to  realise  that 
they  had  taken  a  position  that  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  two  days  before.  Soldiers  and  officers  gazed  stupidly 
at  each  other,  shook  their  heads,  and  confessed  that  they 
could  make  nothing  of  such  a  war,  so  unlike  any  campaign 
they  had  ever  heard  of.  When  their  first  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment had  passed,  they  held  their  tongues  about 
the  adventure,  though  about  their  silence  there  was  some- 
thing sulky  and  shamefaced. 

Two  pontoon  bridges  were  hastily  thrown  across  the 
river,  and  the  first  to  pass  were  the  19  th  Irish  Dragoons, 
each  man  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle  and  letting  it 
swim  across  beside  him.  On  the  farther  side  they  formed 
and  climbed  the  hills  to  safeguard  the  crossing  of  the  rest 
of  the  division.  Their  first  business  was  to  send  out 
scouts  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  for  their 
suspicions  of  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  capricious 
Boers  were  still  very  strong.  With  a  resounding  cheer  they 
gained  the  summit ;  they  then  descended  into  a  small 
valley  and  climbed  the  slope  beyond,  to  deploy  later  on  an 
extensive  plain.  Here  they  halted,  and  looked  suspiciously 
about  them,  but  nowhere  on  the  grassy  waste  was  any  sign 
of  the  enemy's  presence  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly,  however,  one  of  the  troopers  exclaimed — 

"  Look  !  .  .  .  Just  look  there  ! " 

It  was  needless  to  say  more,  for  all  had  seen.  Two, 
perhaps  three,  miles  away — for  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  made  it  difficult  to  judge  the  distance — they  saw  on 
the  opposite  slope  a  group  of  people  sharply  defined  against 
the  lighter  background.  There  might  have  been  about 
fifty  of  them,  but,  few  or  many,  they  could  not  well  have 
escaped  discovery.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  their  intention 
to  hide,  for  there  they  stood  immovable,  their  rifles  at  their 
feet,  gazing  calmly  over  at  their  advancing  foes. 

"  At  last ! "  muttered  the  men,  and  six  hundred  hearts  beat 
faster  at  the  thought.  No  sooner  was  the  word  of  command 
uttered,  than,  utterly  regardless  of  consequences,  each  man 
grasped  his  reins,  drew  his  sword,  and  fiercely  spurred  his 
horse.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  regiment  dashed  down 
and  across  the  plain.  There  was  now  no  time  for  cheering ; 
every  man  bit  his  lips,  and  turned  his  burning  eyes  towards 
the  spot  where  his  hated  enemy  had  just  been  seen.  Like 
a  moving  avalanche  the  whole  force  rushed  on,  all,  from 
the  colonel  to  the  youngest  recruit,  stirred  by  the  same 
fierce  impulse.  The  snorting  of  horses,  the  clanging  of 
scabbards  and  stirrups,  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs  upon  the 
ground,  made  a  confused  medley  that  sounded  pleasantly 
in  the  ears  of  the  hardened  trooper,  acting  like  an  exhila- 
rating charm  upon  the  spirits  of  both  men  and  animals. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  plain  extended  farther  than 
the  dragoons  had  imagined,  and  that  its  grass  grew  only 
in  solitary  tufts.  Thus,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
regiment  was  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  dust. 
The  men  coughed  and  spat,  and  beneath  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  made  their  helmets  feel  heavy  as  lead,  their 
ardour  began  to  wane.  Although  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  had  advanced  at  a  great  pace,  the  kopje  which  was 
their  goal  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Although  the  regiment  had  started  in  something  like 
military  order,  it  was  not  long  before  its  ranks  became 
contracted  into  a  sort  of  knot;  at  length,  however,  this 
unloosened,  and,  stretching  out,  assumed  the  form  of  an 
intricate  tangle.  Instead  of  being  a  charge,  the  attack 
soon  developed  into  a  disorderly  scamper.  Although 
blinded  by  the  dust,  the  officers  quite  realised  that  every- 
thing had  gone  to  pieces ;  but  every  one  knew  what  the 
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honour  of  the  regiment  demanded,  and  no  one  thought  of 
slackening  his  pace.  The  best  horses  managed  to  hold 
out,  the  foot-sore  and  the  weak-kneed  lagged  behind,  so 
that  the  whole  body  presented  a  most  curious  spectacle. 
In  small  scattered  groups,  sometimes  one  by  one,  the 
dragoons  reached  the  objective  of  their  wild  onset,  only 
to  find — nothing !  Swaying  in  their  saddles,  they  wiped 
their  sweating  faces,  cleared  the  dust  from  their  parched 
throats,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  they  could 
regain  sufficient  self-command  to  curse  their  usual  luck. 

Before  them  stretched  the  boundless  veldt  once  more, 
and  although  they  strained  their  eyes  anxiously,  not  a 
single  living  creature  could  they  discern — except,  indeed,  a 
couple  of  hungry  vultures  feeding  on  a  dead  horse  about  a 
mile  away. 

The  bugle  summoned  them  into  something  like  order. 
Behind  the  regiment  about  a  score  of  men  busied  them- 
selves with  their  broken-down  horses ;  a  few  injured  collar- 
bones and  one  or  two  sprained  ankles  made  up  the  casualty 
list.  All  their  exertions  had  been  in  vain,  and  all  ranks 
were  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  in  command  had  got  half  his 
army  safely  across  the  river,  and  presently  an  adjutant 
arrived  with  orders  for  the  dragoons  to  proceed  still  farther. 
When  the  regiment  got  beyond  the  hills,  however,  and  out 
of  sight  of  the  main  body,  it  came  to  a  forced  halt,  for  the 
horses  simply  refused  to  go  another  step.  About  thirty  of 
them  were  utterly  unfit  for  further  work,  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred more  would  not  be  able  to  use  their  legs  for  several 
days.  But  to  question  their  orders  was  impossible.  So 
the  disabled  horses  were  formed  into  a  rear-guard,  such  as 
it  was,  while  the  rest  pushed  onward  as  best  they  might. 

For  a  fortnight  the  Irish  Dragoons  knocked  about  the 
waterless  veldt.  The  honour  of  being  the  vanguard  had 
cost  them  about  fifty  men  killed  or  missing,  without  count- 
ing the  wounded  and  the  loss  of  half  their  horses.  When 
the  news  came  that  the  enemy's  capital  had  been  taken, 
there  were  scarcely  300  horses  left  fit  for  action,  so  the 
regiment  could  well  feel  that  they  had  borne  their  part  in 
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the  work.  That  evening  there  was  much  jubilation  in 
camp,  but  there  were  some  who  could  not  help  speculating 
what  they  would  look  like  when  all  was  over. 

From  time  to  time  they  were  able  to  report  that  they 
had  been  in  touch  with  the  enemy,  for  on  occasion  they 
were  really  conscious  of  his  presence,  although  they  had 
never  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  him  at  close  quarters. 
Every  night,  however,  they  petitioned  Providence  and 
other  powers  quite  touchingly  that  this  might  happen.  As 
they  felt  that  they  must  blame  something  for  their  mis- 
adventures, they  blamed  the  climate,  which  so  sapped  the 
horses'  strength — a  plausible  excuse,  certainly,  for  every 
cavalry  regiment  was  in  the  same  sad  case  as  themselves. 

"  The  climate  ?  "  muttered  Pat  OToole  doubtfully,  when 
this  explanation  was  put  forward  for  the  first  time. 

"Yes,  the  climate,"  answered  the  sergeant  of  the 
squadron. 

And  Pat,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  duffer 
of  the  regiment,  was  heard  to  swear  by  all  he  held  dear 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  flay  the  rascal  alive  if  ever  he 
should  meet  him.  But  poor  Pat  never  got  an  opportunity 
to  execute  his  threat,  for  he  was  shot  down  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  bullets  while  out  on  patrol,  and  one  more  horse 
was  made  available  for  service.  His  comrades  often  talked 
of  Pat's  method  of  treating  the  climate,  and  all  agreed  in 
wishing  that  he  might  have  had  his  way,  so  that  they  them- 
selves might  have  had  a  change  for  the  better. 

For  the  rest,  things  went  on  very  much  as  they  always  do 
in  modern  warfare.  A  hundred  thousand  men  succeeded 
little  by  little  in  subduing  ten  thousand,  so  that  one  fine 
day  the  army  found  all  quiet  about  them  as  they  marched 
from  the  south  towards  the  already  occupied  capital.  In 
fact,  within  a  circuit  of  about  five  miles  from  the  main  body 
the  country  was  perfectly  safe.  A  mountain  pass  could  now 
be  approached  with  confidence,  and  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  bombard  every  kopje  before  nearing  it.  A  pro- 
clamation of  the  Commander-in-Chief  declared  the  country 
to  the  south  of  Bloemfontein  to  be  occupied,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  farms.     Most 
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of  them  did  so,  but  as  the  British  army  marched  past,  the 
faces  of  the  people  were  not  of  the  friendliest. 

The  army,  of  which  the  Irish  Dragoons  formed  a  not 
unimportant  section,  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  this  hostile 
behaviour,  and  especially  at  the  looks  of  hatred  cast  at 
invaders  by  the  women.  The  conquerors  had  expected  a 
somewhat  friendlier  reception,  but,  in  spite  of  every  over- 
ture designed  to  bring  about  a  little  innocent  flirtation, 
the  rather  ponderous  Boer  beauties  chose  to  accentu- 
ate, if  possible,  their  preference  for  the  men  of  their  own 
race. 

The  dragoons  now  ceased  to  trouble  themselves  about 
events  farther  south.  They  sought  and  found  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  they  were  only  a  couple  of  miles  from 
Bloemfontein,  and  in  anticipating  the  fine  times  in  store  for 
them  there.  Then  came  the  news  that  their  work  of  laying 
waste  the  country  had  been  attended  by  an  unexpected, 
though  quite  natural,  result :  that  the  district  behind  them 
was  in  full  revolt,  and  that  the  newly  organised  communi- 
cations were  threatened.  And  so  they  had  once  more  to 
roam  in  all  directions  about  the  great  veldt  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  as  they  had  not  taken  any  account  of  the 
enemy's  tough  nature  and  his  newly  awakened  bitterness, 
they  met  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  which,  moreover, 
increased  day  by  day.  Hundreds  of  horses  became  unfit 
for  use,  and  remounts  became  broken-winded  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  so  that  the  Irish  Dragoons  soon  numbered 
more  dismounted  than  mounted  men. 

» At  length  there  came  one  great  day  for  the  dragoons. 
The  division  to  which  they  now  belonged — they  hardly 
knew  to  which  division  they  did  belong,  because  of  their 
many  changes — came  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy,  who 
seemed  determined  to  fight. 

The  battle  was  like  many  another  during  the  war.  After 
an  hour's  artillery  duel,  the  Boers  suddenly  evacuated  their 
position  and  retired  a  couple  of  miles  behind  it.  The 
British  followed  them  up  like  well-trained  hounds,  and 
again  the  artillery  began  to  thunder  forth  from  their  posi- 
tions.    Then   came  a  cleverly  conducted  and  courageous 
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charge  by  a  Highland  regiment,  and  the  enemy  was  again 
driven  from  his  position. 

To  the  Irish  Dragoons  and  the  Lancers  fell  the  honour 
of  following  up  the  victory.  Forming  hastily,  they  dashed 
forward  with  loosened  rein  as  twilight  was  spreading  over 
the  battlefield.  At  full  gallop  they  rushed  across  the 
veldt  to  the  enemy's  trenches,  first  skirting  them  in  ex- 
tended order  and  then  closing  up  in  such  fine  style  that 
the  infantry  lying  on  the  ground  stared  at  them  in  admira- 
tion. Still  the  great  thundering  mass  pressed  onward,  their 
swords  blazing  in  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 

Suddenly  they  came  to  an  unexpected  halt.  A  puff  of 
hot  smoke  came  full  in  their  faces,  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  lead  and  other  projectiles  was  showered  over  both  Lancers 
and  dragoons,  exploding  now  at  their  sides,  now  over  their 
heads,  now  under  their  horses'  feet.  Some  were  blown 
from  their  saddles  into  the  air,  clutching  wildly  for  support 
with  their  hands,  only  to  drop  mangled  to  the  ground; 
terror-stricken  horses  reared  and  stampeded;  others,  that 
had  had  their  bellies  rent  open  by  the  shells,  got  their  legs 
entangled  with  their  own  entrails,  disembowelling  them- 
selves as  they  took  to  flight.  Limbs  were  broken  and 
crushed,  and  men,  still  warm  with  life,  were  trampled  to 
the  ground.  The  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  were 
darkened  as  if  with  a  veil  of  mourning;  the  agonised 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  death-rattle  of  the  dying,  the 
curses,  the  prayers,  and  the  hoarse  cheers,  formed  a  ghastly 
chorus  almost  intolerable  to  human  ears.  The  centre 
ranks  of  the  cavalry  were  crushed  into  a  shapeless,  bleeding 
mass ;  men,  alive  but  seemingly  delirious,  could  be  seen 
crawling  about,  mingled  with  others  who  were  in  their  death- 
throes.  But,  wild  with  the  lust  of  battle,  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  again  dashed  onward. 

That  evening's  work  had  cost  the  dragoons  150  men. 
The  Lancers  had  not  lost  quite  so  many.  In  return,  they 
had,  between  them,  captured  a  couple  oif  dismounted  field- 
guns  and  an  ammunition  waggon. 

From  that  time  the  Irish  Dragoons  could  be  said 
to  exist  only  on  paper.  The  men  had  now  dwindled 
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to  half  their  original  number,  and  there  were  not  enough 
horses  left  to  form  a  complete  ^squadron.  Most  of  the 
men  had  to  be  sent  in  to  the  field  hospitals,  and  the  few 
troopers  who  remained  were  drafted  into  another  regiment 
that  was  sent  to  join  the  main  body  at  the  front.  Here, 
it  was  thought,  their  experience  of  guerilla  warfare  could 
not  but  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

And  in  truth  they  were  made  good  use  of.  In  uniforms 
tattered  enough  for  a  ragpicker  to  despise,  they  sweated  by 
day  and  shivered  by  night.  In  their  everlasting  patrol- 
work  they  made  a  record,  fighting  early  and  late,  hunger- 
ing often,  ever  at  hand  when  there  was  any  chance  either 
of  giving  or  receiving  a  thrashing.  They  had  grown 
hardened  and  weather-beaten,  though  their  hardships  had 
in  nowise  sweetened  their  tempers.  They  laughed  at 
danger  and  made  light  of  death,  for  they  had  been  put  to 
the  most  risky  of  reconnoitring  and  the  most  hazardous  of 
escapades,  and  were  now  inured  to  any  deed  of  daring. 
And  yet  they  had  never  seen  the  enemy  at  close  quarters 
— they  no  more  than  others.  Still,  that  they  had  often 
enough  been  in  touch  with  the  enemy  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  by  the  gaps  in  their  ranks.  Finally,  the  remnant  of 
the  regiment  was  split  up  into  a  few  independent  patrols 
and  dispersed  in  all  directions. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  history  of  the  1 9th  Irish  Dragoons 
for  half  a  year. 

And  now  these  fifteen  men  were  on  their  way  back 
from  one  of  their  customary  expeditions,  far  removed  from 
their  base. 


CHAP.TER    II 
A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

THE  short  twilight  was  over,  and  darkness  spread 
swiftly  over  the  veldt.  The  situation  would  have 
made  most  men  somewhat  uncomfortable,  but  the  fifteen 
dragoons  and  their  two  officers  had  so  often  been  in  far 
worse  predicaments  that  they  saw  no  reason  to  feel  uneasy 
merely  because  of  the  darkness.  What  did  cause  them 
more  than  usual  apprehension  was  the  almost  certain  fact 
that  they  had  been  discovered,  and  were  even  then, 
perhaps,  followed  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
Exhaustion  had  made  them  careless,  paralysing  the  action  of 
their  brains,  and  relaxing  their  muscles  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  hardly  have  lifted  a  finger  in  their  own  defence. 
Suddenly  one  of  their  horses  pricked  up  its  ears  and 
neighed,  stretching  its  head  to  one  side.  Its  rider  started 
and  pulled  up.  Those  who  rode  behind  tightened  their 
reins,  and  their  comrades  in  front  did  likewise  as  soon 
as  they  noticed  that  the  others  had  halted.  To  the  little 
group  the  silence  seemed,  if  possible,  to  become  even  more 
intense,  and  with  an  uneasiness  which  their  physical  and 
mental  state  transformed  into  fear,  they  asked  each  other  in 
despondent  tones  whether  it  was  now  that  they  were  to 
meet  their  invisible  foe  at  last.  The  answer  seemed  to  be 
the  secret  of  the  surrounding  night;  their  situation  was, 
indeed,  so  doubtful  that  it  was  little  wonder  if  the  last 
shred  of  resisting  power  forsook  them.  The  very  futility 
of  further  groping  about  in  the  dark  was,  however,  some 
consolation  to  them,  for  the  issue,  however  desperate  it 
might  be,  would  at  least  be  preferable  to  this. 
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The  horse  neighed  again,  and  two  of  the  troopers 
imagined  that  they  heard  another  horse  answering  in  the 
distance.  But  when  his  comrades,  to  whom  he  had 
whispered  his  suspicions,  asked  from  what  direction  the 
sound  seemed  to  come,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
tell  whether  it  was  from  the  right  or  the  left,  from  the  front 
or  the  rear.  For  a  moment  they  all  sat  motionless,  listen- 
ing; but  as  nothing  further  was  heard,  and  no  one  could 
positively  assert  that  a  horse  had  really  neighed  anywhere, 
the  men  once  more  rode  on. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  stumbled  along  through 
the  impenetrable  darkness.  Presently  one  of  the  officers 
in  front  reined  in  his  horse,  the  other  following  his 
example.  Both  leaned  forward  over  their  horses'  heads 
and  peered  into  the  darkness. 

"  Didn't  it  strike  you  .  .  .  ? "  asked  the  first  in  a  low 
tone,  and  then  paused  hesitatingly. 

"What?     No,  I  can  see  nothing." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  only  my  imagination.  I  haven't  felt  up 
to  the  mark  since  morning,  but " — 

"  Are  you  ill,  Stephens  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ! " 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

Their  conversation  was  exchanged  in  a  whisper,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  overheard  by  the  men. 

Suddenly  the  officer  who  had  been  called  Stephens 
muttered — 

"  Kennedy,  there  is  something  moving  over  there." 

The  elder  of  the  officers  fired  two  revolver  shots  straight 
into  the  darkness  before  him,  and  shouted — 

"Who's  there?" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  when  the  question  was 
repeated  with  the  threat  to  shoot  again,  a  trembling  voice 
was  heard  coming  from  behind  some  bushes  close  by  1 

"  Good  white  Baas,^  no  shoot  poor  black  man  ! " 

"  Come  here,  fellow  !  " 

"  No  shoot !"  whined  the  voice  wretchedly;  and  the'officers 
fancied  they  heard  the  chattering  of  the  creature's  teeth. 
1  The  name  by  which  the  Kaffirs  usually  address  all  whites. 
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"  Come  here,  or  we  will  shoot." 

A  shadow  seemed  almost  to  rise  out  of  the  ground, 
so  close  to  the  horses  that  they  snorted  and  reared  suddenly 
backwards. 

"  Keep  off ! "  shouted  the  officers. 

"  No  shoot  poor  black  man,  no  shoot ! " 

The  troopers  had  by  this  time  overtaken  the  officers, 
and  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  man,  whose  form  they 
could  only  distinguish  with  great  difficulty. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? "  began  the  elder  officer. 
He  spoke  in  the  same  muffled  tone  as  before,  pointing 
his  revolver  straight  at  the  stranger,  who,  as  far  as  he  could 
make  out  in  the  darkness,  was  really  one  of  the  natives. 

"  Baas  officer  no  angry  ?  No,  Baas  good — very  good." 
And  the  Kaffir  came  closer,  as  if  wishing  to  kiss  the 
officer's  feet. 

"  Don't  dirty  my  boots  with  your  filthy  lips,  but  answer 
my  question." 

The  Kaffir  started,  and  defiantly  straightened  his  humbly 
bowed  back.  Then,  with  his  tribe's  native  aptitude  for 
changing  their  mood,  he  said  with  malicious  glee — 

"Baas  Van  der  Nath  sends  his  compliments,  and  says 
Baas  officer,  other  officer,  and  all  fifteen  soldiers  surrender 
prisoners." 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  are  you  jabbering  there? 
Who's  Van  der  Nath?" 

"  Field-cornet  his  men  call  him." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

The  Kaffir  had  again  shrunk  down,  like  a  beaten  hound 
before  his  angry  master,  and  only  muttered — 

"  Soldiers — all  fifteen — must  surrender." 

"  Answer  me  at  once  !     Where  is  the  field-cornet  ?  " 

The  Kaffir's  black  hand  described  a  great  circle  in  the 
air  before  he  again  raised  his  voice,  in  which  malice  now 
struggled  for  the  mastery  over  his  evident  fear. 

"  There,  and  there,  and  there,"  he  said.  "  His  men  lie 
on  the  ground  round  him — all  ready  to  shoot." 

The  two  officers  turned  towards  each  other  and 
exchanged  a  significant  glance. 
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"  Surrounded,"  said  both  in  the  same  breath,  with  a  nod 
expressive  of  dejection  and  annoyance. 

The  troopers  had  heard  the  short  conversation  with  the 
native  who  had  obstructed  their  path,  and  their  suppressed 
exasperation  grew  apace.  But  what  were  they  to  do? 
This  was  like  a  game  of  blindman's  buff,  with  all  the  exits 
blocked,  and  death  lying  in  wait  for  the  players.  To  die 
bravely,  as  became  the  Queen's  soldiers — that  they  could 
do.  And  what  else  ?  To  be  shot  down  Hke  vermin  by  a 
carefully  hidden  foe,  to  rot  away  on  some  unknown  spot, 
to  be  reported  as  missing  and  then  to  be  forgotten — that, 
alas  !  was  all  that  remained  for  them. 

"  Draw  ! "  shouted  the  commanding  officer,  prompted 
rather  by  a  remembrance  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resist 
to  the  last  than  by  any  real  hope  of  overcoming  the 
threatening  danger. 

The  dragoons  obeyed  from  long  habit,  but  somewhat 
half-heartedly.  The  order  lacked  the  triumphant  ring  to 
which  they  had  been  long  accustomed.  Swords  clanked 
forth  from  their  scabbards,  carbines  and  revolvers  were 
got  ready  mechanically,  and  the  patrol  tried  to  imagine 
that  it  was  ready  for  action.  Their  first  perplexity  was  over, 
and  now  their  nerves,  after  the  momentary  stimulus  that 
had  succeeded  the  command,  seemed  involuntarily  to  fail 
them,  and  it  was  with  undisguised  apprehension  that  they 
gazed  into  the  pitchy  darkness  that  surrounded  them  like  a 
wall,  scarcely  permitting  them  to  distinguish  more  than  the 
outline  of  their  nearest  neighbour.  Was  it  not  madness 
to  rush  blindly  like  this  against  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's 
rifles?  This  and  many  another  such  question  forced 
themselves  irresistibly  upon  them,  and  flashed  to  and  fro 
like  lightning  in  their  fifteen  overwrought  brains.  But  no 
answer  came  from  out  the  night — only  that  terrible  uncer- 
tainty which  paralysed  all  action  and  ate  into  their  minds 
as  if  with  sharp,  relentless  fangs.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men 
began  to  sob  aloud. 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  it  all !  In  their  hunt  after 
their  lightfooted  foe  they  had  traversed  hundreds  of  miles 
in  an  unknown  country,  passing  through  countless  places 
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whose  names  not  one  of  them  any  longer  troubled  himself 
to  remember;  they  had  freely  shed  their  excitable  Irish 
blood,  and  now  they  were  at  last  to  win  the  reward  of 
their  bravery  and  hardships.  Enfeebled  with  hunger 
and  stupid  with  fatigue,  they  rode  on,  swaying  to  and  fro 
like  reeds  in  a  strong  wind,  without  the  power  to  form 
a  single  clear  thought.  For  several  minutes  they  stopped, 
waiting  in  hopeless  expectation,  conscious  only  of  the  fact 
that  their  courage  was  broken  and  their  strength  gone. 

At  this  moment  a  stem  voice  rang  out  through  the 
darkness — 

"  Surrender ! " 

It  was  not  a  challenge,  but  rather  an  imperative  com- 
mand, the  self-possessed  tone  of  the  speaker  indicating 
clearly  that  all  resistance  was  hopeless. 

The  remnant  of  the  Irish  Dragoons  was  not  fated  to 
shed  its  last  blood  in  a  desperate  fight.  All  had  already 
realised  how  futile  any  attempt  at  resistance  must  be.  So, 
with  one  accord,  and  without  a  word,  they  threw  their 
swords  on  the  ground  one  after  another.  Their  firearms 
followed,  and  then  the  troopers  themselves  slowly  dis- 
mounted, leaving  their  horses  to  themselves.  Not  one 
of  them  would  have  thought  twice  about  fighting  an  enemy 
many  times  stronger  than  themselves;  but  to  charge 
through  the  darkness  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  it 
must  be  unavailing,  to  stumble  over  unseen  obstacles  only 
to  be  shot  down  and  perish  to  no  purpose — that  was  too 
much  even  for  their  often-proved  courage. 

"  Let  your  horses  go ;  form  into  line — officers  in  front ! " 
continued  the  hard,  stern  voice. 

The  dragoons,  broken  in  spirit,  and  ready  to  cry  with 
vexation,  obeyed  as  if  in  a  dream. 

A  short  distance  away,  yet  so  near  that  the  prisoners 
asked  themselves  in  wonder  how  their  presence  could  have 
escaped  their  notice,  about  a  dozen  shadowy  forms  sprang 
suddenly  from  the  ground.  Immediately  they  heard  a 
loud  tramping  noise,  and  saw  that  their  horses  were  being 
driven  away. 

"  They  scent  comrades,"  thought  the  dragoons.     "  They 
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know  where  there  is  fodder  and  water,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
so  ready  to  go." 

They  had  no  opportunity  for  further  reflection,  for 
next  moment  they  were  surrounded  by  some  fifty  men, 
whose  rifles  were  held  ready  for  use  in  case  of  need. 
About  thirty  paces  in  front  of  them  they  suddenly  saw 
the  flames  of  a  big  fire,  in  the  light  of  which  they  could 
see  a  number  of  rifles  glistening.  Downcast  and  furious 
at  the  thought  that  they  had  been  made  prisoners,  they 
looked  the  picture  of  dejection  as  they  approached.  It 
was  ghastly  to  have  plunged  into  such  a  trap  after  having 
spent  their  strength  in  trying  to  find  out  a  path  that 
perhaps  did  not  exist.  There  was  one  consolation,  though 
a  bitter  one :  the  enemy  far  outnumbered  them.  As  far 
as  the  light  extended  they  could  see  tethered  horses, 
and  their  astonishment  at  having  ridden  unsuspectingly 
right  into  their  midst  was  mingled  with  a  sort  of  admiration 
for  the  enemy's  skill,  for  they  were  themselves  tolerably 
expert  in  the  artifices  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  to  find  cover.  But,  above  all,  they  were 
possessed  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  thankfulness,  for 
it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
their  captors  to  have  shot  them  all  down  and  then  ridden 
away. 

It  struck  them,  too,  that  while  that  might  have  brought 
them  greater  glory  it  would  also  have  entailed  far  less  in- 
convenience on  their  foes — no  unimportant  consideration,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  covering  long  distances  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  occurred  to  them  now,  moreover, 
that  between  them  and  their  enemy,  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hate  and  despise  equally,  there  was  one 
great  difl'erence.  These  Boers,  who,  they  had  been  told, 
were  almost  as  uncivilised  as  savages,  had  not  used  their 
rifles  before  trying  other  arguments.  They  had  sent  the 
poor  trembling  Kaffir  to  summon  them  to  surrender; 
perhaps  the  fellow  had  himself  offered  to  go  on  this 
dangerous  errand,  for  there  he  now  stood  beside  a  cart, 
showing  his  teeth,  and  evidently  recounting  his  achieve- 
ment to  two  other  Kaffirs.     And  now  that  they,  who  were 
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the  stronger,  had  made  them  prisoners,  they  treated  them, 
not  with  arrogant  harshnesss,  but  with  a  certain  formal 
but  friendly  consideration,  almost  as  if  they  regretted  their 
captives'  reverse  of  fortune. 

Although  they  did  not  at  once  understand  it,  the  Irish- 
men had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  here  they  had  en- 
countered a  new  kind  of  human  being,  who  with  unruffled 
equanimity  carried  out  his  duty  of  defending  the  fatherland, 
however  bitter  that  duty  might  be. 

Without  being  invited,  the  dragoons  had  gone  to  the 
fire  and  squatted  in  a  group  around  it.  Now  that  the 
game  was  up,  fatigue  asserted  its  rights;  and  although 
they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  having  a  good  close  look 
at  the  enemy  they  had  so  long  sought  after,  none  wished 
for  anything  but  a  morsel  of  food  and  a  few  hours' 
sleep. 

Their  thoughts  seemed  already  to  have  been  anticipated, 
for  a  man  with  the  traditional  Boer  beard  hanging  down 
his  breast  came  and  took  from  a  cart  an  armful  of  maize 
cakes  and  some  pieces  of  dried  meat,  and,  carrying  these 
to  the  prisoners,  bade  them  with  a  friendly  nod  help 
themselves. 

The  dragoons  did  not  need  to  be  asked  twice ;  they  at 
once  set  to,  their  jaws  working  with  an  energy  and  zeal  that 
alone  testified  how  famished  they  were. 

"  Eat  away,"  said  the  man  who  had  brought  the  food, 
in  good  English,  "we  have  enough  provisions  to  feed  a 
whole  regiment." 

He  then  turned  round  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
two  officers,  who  had  moved  a  little  distance  from  their 
men.  He  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  for  their  haughty 
expression  made  him  uncertain  of  his  reception  should 
he  address  them.  At  last,  taking  courage,  he  asked  them 
timidly — 

"  Aren't  you  hungry  too  ?  " 

The  elder  officer  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders;  the 
other  met  the  Boer's  friendly  look  with  a  stare. 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  smiled,  as  if  he  had  two 
self-willed  children  to  deal  with,  and  took  no  further  notice 
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of  their  conduct.  He  then  turned  once  more  to  the 
dragoons,  and  repeated — 

"  Eat  away ;  you  must  need  it." 

Without  ceremony,  the  troopers  attacked  the  simple  fare, 
while  he  nodded  knowingly  and  muttered  something  about 
a  fifty -mile  ride  being  likely  to  give  one  an  excellent 
appetite.  His  small,  good-natured  eyes  surveyed  them  one 
after  another,  and  at  length  fixed  themselves  upon  one  of 
them  who  was  too  exhausted  to  eat  anything. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  we  put  no  constraint  upon  you. 
If  you  prefer  to  sleep,  do  so ;  we  shall  no  doubt  be  here 
till  daybreak." 

And,  by  way  of  putting  himself  on  a  more  familiar  footing 
with  the  men,  he  added — 

"  We've  had  our  eyes  upon  you  since  the  morning.  We 
could  have  taken  you  when  you  crossed  the  little  stream  at 
midday,  for  we  were  lying  in  hiding  behind  the  kopje,  only 
three  hundred  yards  away.  But  we  saw  that  you  were  in 
need  of  food  and  tired,  and  so  we  waited.  Everybody 
knows  that  one  fights  badly  on  an  empty  stomach  and  in 
the  dark,  and  why  should  we  shoot  you  down  when  it 
wasn't  necessary  ?  Besides,  we  have  set  up  a  wire  fence 
farther  on.  If  you  had  gone  another  half  mile  your  horses 
would  have  stumbled  into  it,  and —  Well,  well;  things 
are  perhaps  better  as  they  are." 

The  dragoons  scarcely  listened  to  what  he  was  saying ; 
they  knew  it  all  before.  They  merely  went  on  eating. 
But  they  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy 
did  not  show  any  particular  jubilation  over  their  lucky 
haul,  and  that  they  themselves  were  not  made  uncomfort- 
able by  offensive  looks.  They  could  see  their  horses  either 
lying  on  the  ground  or  standing  in  a  row  chewing  their 
fodder ;  now  and  then  a  shadow  bearing  a  rifle  issued  from 
the  darkness  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  in  a  moment  to  glide 
into  the  gloom  on  the  other  side  and  disappear.  From 
time  to  time  the  sound  of  subdued  voices  reached  them, 
but  all  that  was  said  was  mild  and  calm  in  tone,  while 
about  everything  that  was  done  there  was  an  air  of  weighty 
deliberation  and  assurance.     Neither  hurry,  nor  bustle,  nor 
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that  military  smartness  to  which  they  were  so  accustomed 
was  to  be  seen  here,  while  the  stand-offishness  that  prevailed 
between  superiors  and  subordinates  in  their  own  ranks 
seemed  to  be  utterly  unknown  among  this  democratic 
people.  All  seemed  to  be  on  the  same  footing,  friends  or 
equals,  and  orders  were  given  and  taken  in  the  ordinary 
tones  of  conversation.  Well,  and  so  this  was  the  enemy ! 
Certainly,  things  seen  at  close  quarters  produced  a  different 
impression  at  a  distance. 

For  the  present  the  troopers  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
follow  all  that  happened.  One  by  one  they  lay  down  and 
fell  asleep;  all  their  anxious  uncertainty  was  at  an  end, 
and  even  the  enemy's  careful  sureness  about  everything 
had  its  soothing  effect,  causing  them  to  close  their  eyes 
with  as  little  apprehension  as  if  they  had  been  turning  in 
for  the  night  in  their  own  camp. 

There  they  lay  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  their  feet  turned 
towards  the  fire.  Out  of  respect  for  the  two  officers,  the 
trooper  who  lay  nearest  them  did  not  allow  sleep  to  over- 
power him,  but,  following  their  example,  did  his  best  to 
keep  awake.  But  exhaustion  claimed  its  right  even  with 
him.  He  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  and  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  the  short  interval 
that  still  found  him  between  the  limits  of  consciousness 
and  unconsciousness  he  heard  the  younger  officer  remark 
contemptuously — 

"Those  fellows  are  sleeping  like  beasts  already.  Only 
fill  their  stomachs  and  they  ask  nothing  more !  What  can 
one  do  with  such  fellows  ?  " 

The  dragoon  half-opened  his  eyes.  He  suspected  that 
the  officers  were  whispering  of  the  possibility  of  escape,  but, 
like  his  comrades,  he  was  too  much  knocked  up  to  think 
of  anything  but  rest,  and  next  moment  he  too  slept  like  a 
good  child,  and  snored  like  an  Irish  Dragoon. 

Lieutenant  Stephens  and  Lieutenant  Kennedy  had  taken 
their  place  on  the  ground  side  by  side.  They  were  just  as 
tired  and  stiff  as  their  men,  and  soon  they  fell  into  a 
melancholy  silence.  Their  brains  no  longer  obeyed  their 
will,  any  more  than  their  limbs  could  have  done.     They 
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realised  that  they  must  put  up  with  their  fate,  but  they  did 
not  take  their  capture  quite  so  lightly  as  their  men;  the 
responsibility  lay  with  them,  and  an  irritation  that  would 
listen  neither  to  reason  nor  logic  embittered  their  minds. 
They  had  already  learned  what  an  incredibly  great  part 
chance  plays  in  war,  but  the  reflection  brought  them  no 
consolation — at  any  rate,  not  at  the  moment.  They  knew 
now  that  the  force  which  had  taken  them  had  been  out 
on  the  same  errand  as  themselves.  The  Boer  army  was 
always  composed  of  several  small  detachments,  which 
reconnoitred  far  in  advance  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  main 
body.  It  was  by  chance  that  they  had  stumbled  upon  one 
of  these  flying  columns,  with  the  result  that  they  now  sat 
there  as  prisoners.  What  it  had  been  their  object  to  dis- 
cover they  now  knew  very  well,  but  they  had  no  means  of 
communicating  the  information  to  the  British  army.  The 
whole  affair  had  been  so  plain  and  simple  that  there  was 
really  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  yet  it  was  just  because  of 
this  that  they  felt  their  humiliation  doubly,  and  now  sat 
side  by  side  silently  fuming  with  vexation  over  the  mishap, 
which  was,  however,  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Their  regiment  had  learnt  so  thoroughly  what  war  was 
that  it  no  longer  existed.  They  themselves  had  felt  the 
power  of  blind  chance,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  throwing 
up  the  sponge  altogether.  Why  should  not  they,  for  that 
matter,  venture  to  reckon  upon  some  such  chance  as  had 
this  time  been  so  unfavourable  to  them?  In  war,  where 
thousands  of  brains  are  racked  merely  to  frustrate  what 
others  have  planned;  where  mines  and  countermines  are 
being  sprung  at  every  moment;  where  hatred,  spite, 
revenge,  ambition,  and  all  other  ignoble  feelings  have  so 
large  a  part  in  the  decision  of  human  destiny, — there  is 
room  for  the  most  unexpected  events,  and  that  at  the  most 
unexpected  moment.  They  knew  nothing  of  what  the  next 
morning  might  have  in  store  for  them,  and  so  they  hoped 
for  the  best.  The  chance  of  flight  they  had  not  discussed, 
for  the  dense  darkness  and  their  ignorance  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  other  considerations,  placed  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way.     And  so  they  sat  in 
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a  state  of  fume  that  increased  every  moment,  waiting  for 
daybreak,  which  would  at  least  enable  them  to  see  their 
surroundings. 

"  It's  no  use  brooding  over  a  problem  that's  insoluble  for 
the  time  being,"  said  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  the  younger 
of  the  two  officers.  "  We  are  prisoners ;  the  thing  is,  how 
long  are  we  going  to  remain  so  ?  " 

"  I'm  freezing,"  muttered  his  comrade,  who  did  not  seem 
to  have  heard,  and  who,  with  a  shiver,  wrapped  his  cloak 
more  closely  around  him. 

"  Sleep,  Stephens ;  you  need  it.     I  will  watch." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  sleep  any  more  than  you  do,"  the 
other  replied  obstinately. 

"  Just  as  you  like." 

The  answer  was  unnecessarily  surly,  and  Stephens,  notic- 
ing the  tone,  felt  his  ill-humour  increase,  while  Kennedy 
began  to  vex  himself  because  he  had  not  kept  his  temper 
better.  Neither  took  the  slightest  trouble  to  put  right 
what  he  knew  was  a  misunderstanding ;  both  relapsed  again 
into  a  moody  silence.  What  had  happened  to  them  was  a 
bagatelle  which  could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  course  of 
the  war,  but  to  them  it  was  the  greatest  event  that  had 
yet  taken  place.  All  that  was  wanted  to  restore  their 
equilibrium  and  peace  of  mind  was  time. 

Some  twenty  paces  from  them  two  other  men  sat  talking. 
Their  backs  were  turned  towards  the  fire,  so  that  their 
features — already  concealed  beneath  the  shadow  of  their 
broad  hat  brims — could  not  be  distinguished.  The  dis- 
cussion in  which  they  were  engaged  was  so  engrossing  that 
they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  everything  else. 

"  Thank  you,  Abraham,  for  doing  as  I  told  you — thank 
you,"  said  one,  speaking  with  the  weak  voice  of  an  old 
man. 

"  Why  should  you  thank  me.  Pastor  Schmidt  ? "  asked 
the  other  in  a  sonorous  voice  which  reminded  one  of  that 
which  had  summoned  the  dragoons  to  surrender,  although 
its  tone  was  now  very  different.  "After  what  you  have 
said  these  last  few  days,  it  will  go  very  much  against  the 
grain   with   me   to  shed   blood.      Still,  if  they  had   not 
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surrendered,  it  would  have  come  to  that  after  all.  There 
now,  you  see  how  little  man  is  allowed  to  decide  his  own 
actions." 

"  No  weakness,  Abraham  ! " 

"  No,  no ;  I  know  one  ought  never  to  compromise  with 
oneself.  Yes,  pastor,  I  am  at  one  with  you  in  the  matter ; 
I  see  that  you  are  more  in  the  right  than  all  of  us,  and  for 
my  part  I  will  act  accordingly."  And,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  he  repeated  something  that  had  just  been  said  by 
the  other,  and  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 

"  *  Lay  down  your  arms  !  Lay  down  your  arms  ! '  Yes, 
that  is  what  we  all  long  for,  and  yet — yet.  .  .  ."  He  raised 
his  hand  and  pointed  out  into  the  darkness,  as  if  to  say, 
"  We  see  nothing,  and  know  just  as  little — we  and  every- 
one else."  Then  he  said  aloud,  "  It  is  strange,  this  shed- 
ding of  blood  and  taking  of  life."  Then,  as  if  angry  at 
having  conceded  more  than  he  saw  himself  in  a  position  to 
keep,  he  added  hastily — 

"  Anyhow,  I  must  defend  my  country." 

"You  defend  it  better  by  your  example,  Abraham," 
said  the  old  man  quickly ;  "  some  one  must  be  the 
first." 

"  The  first  ?     It  isn't  easy  to  take  the  lead." 

"  Remember  what  the  Scripture  says :  '  Whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.'" 

The  quotation  plainly  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
listener,  for  his  voice  shook  with  repressed  emotion  as 
he  answered — 

"  I  will  turn  the  other  also,  I  promise  you."  Thrusting 
his  hat  back  upon  his  head,  he  drew  a  deep  breath  as  if  he 
had  been  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden.  "And  now,"  he 
said,  "  I  thank  you,  pastor,  for  having  opened  my  eyes. 
Yes,  you  are  right :  let  each  of  us  do  what  lies  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  misery  with  which  war  threatens  the 
whole  world.  And  who  am  I  that  I  should  dare  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature,  made  in  God's  image ! "  He 
rested  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  continued  in  quite 
another  tone :   "  As  soon  as  I  meet  de  Vlies  I  shall  just 
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say  to  him,  *  I  lay  down  my  arms,  for  one  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.'  The  commandant  will  be  sure  to  under- 
stand me,  even  if  he  doesn't  approve  my  action,  but" — 
here  he  sorrowfully  bowed  his  head  still  further — "  until  I 
have  told  him  all,  I  cannot  leave  these  men  here  and  go, 
for  I  came  " — 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  will  fight  if  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  forced  to.  It  must  be  so.  I  am  not  free  yet, 
but  if  I  can  prevent  it  I  promise  you  that  not  a  shot  shall 
be  fired.  Pray  that  we  do  not  meet  any  of  those  whom 
we  call  our  enemies  ! " 

"  I  will — for  your  sake  and  your  son's,  for  it  is  terrible 
to  let  blood  rest  upon  the  head  of  an  innocent  child. 
I  only  hope  no  obstacle  will  be  put  in  your  way.  You 
think,  of  course,  that  we — that  we  shall  soon  overtake  the 
commandant  ?  " 

"He  went  southwards,  while  I  went  on  with  the  men 
from  my  district  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the 
English.  All  I  have  seen  are  those  who  lie  asleep  over 
there,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  there  is  a 
fight  in  this  part  of  the  country.  When  I  have  told  de 
Vlies  what  he  wants  to  know,  then  I  shall  have  done  my 
work.  And  when  I  tell  him  how  my  heart  rebels  against 
all  this  that  is  going  on  around  me,  he  will  understand  me, 
for  he  is  my  friend.  Our  paths  will  part ;  I  will  ride  home 
to  my  farm,  till  my  land,  and  bring  up  my  child  to  man's 
estate.  And,  come  what  may,  I  don't  move  a  finger  to 
discharge  a  rifle.     I  am  a  free  man,  and  master  of  my  fate." 

A  breath  of  wind  sighed  plaintively  over  the  silent  veldt. 
It  was  as  if  some  unseen  power  had  sent  it  to  warn  the 
man  who,  moved  by  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  had 
declared  his  belief  in  his  strength  to  mark  out  his  path 
and  to  follow  it.  But  he  paid  no  heed  to  it,  the  old 
man  beside  him  just  as  little.  Then  the  latter  said  affec- 
tionately— 

"  May  you  succeed,  Abraham  !  " 

"  I  shall,"  was  the  confident  answer. 

"  Do  not  forget  that  they  will  mock  and  scoff  at  you, 
Abraham.     Be  strong,  my  son  !  " 
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"  The  mocking  I  mind  least  of  all.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  peace  in  the  midst  of  war,  but  my  trust  is  in 
Him  who  has  given  me  strength  to  come  to  this  resolution. 
He  guides  my  steps  ;  I  have  only  to  follow." 

A  strong  spirit  of  faith  animated  these  words,  and  as  he 
listened  the  old  man  felt  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  With 
that  assurance,  which  in  an  enthusiast  breaks  down  every 
obstacle,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  heaven. 

"  I  have  won  a  glorious  victory  ! "  he  exclaimed.  Then, 
for  the  second  time,  he  repeated — 

"  May  you  succeed,  Abraham !  I  pray  you  may 
succeed ! " 

"Why  should  I  not?  When  one  has  no  doubt  one 
must  succeed — you  yourself  have  said  so." 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  They  had  finished  their 
talk.  And  now  the  two  men  sat  silent  in  the  darkness, 
their  minds  steeped  in  certain  old  truths  which  had  never 
been  acknowledged  by  the  world,  and  which  would  be 
forgotten  the  moment  they  themselves  were  forgotten. 
But  to  them  the  truths  had  some  meaning,  and  the  man 
who,  having  set  out  to  defend  his  country,  had  instead  laid 
down  his  arms  because  of  his  firm  and  full  belief  that  God 
rather  than  man  should  be  obeyed,  felt  himself  strangely 
strengthened  by  his  decision.  He  felt  that  he  was  doing 
right,  and  cared  little  for  consequences,  for  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  that  difficult  art  known  as 
"  living."     He  had  only  learned  to  know  himself. 

What  had  happened  was,  indeed,  something  very  simple 
— as  simple  almost  as  any  everyday  occurrence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  of  the  camp  a  man  had  been  made 
sensible  to  the  voice  of  conscience ;  the  only  strange  thing 
was  that  he  had  listened  to  it.  And  then  another  man  had 
come, — an  old  man  who  had  retained  his  childlike  faith 
right  on  into  the  winter  of  life, — and  had  assured  him 
that  he  had  heard  aright.  Then  the  other  had  yielded, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and, 
regardless  of  everything,  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his 
better  nature. 

The  log  in  the  fire  had  nearly  burnt  itself  out,  and  fell 
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asunder  with  a  slight  noise ;  the  cold  night  wind  played 
with  the  last  pale  blue  flames,  while  beyond  the  camp 
the  darkness  lay  as  thick  and  impenetrable  as  ever.  All 
seemed  to  be  asleep  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentries, 
and  so  profound  was  the  stillness  that  reigned  around  that 
any  one  who  was  forced  to  move  involuntarily  restricted 
his  action  within  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  two 
men  rose  from  their  places  and  went  towards  the  prisoners. 
Silently  passing  the  snoring  dragoons,  they  approached  the 
two  officers,  who  were  putting  forth  their  last  efforts  to  keep 
themselves  awake,  to  await  they  knew  not  what.  The  two 
men  stopped  before  them,  and  the  taller  slowly  asked — 

"  Are  you  asleep  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  we  wish  to  be  left  in  peace." 

Neither  the  defiant,  unfriendly  tone,  nor  the  impatient 
gesture  with  which  the  words  were  accompanied,  seemed  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  men.  They  stood  motionless, 
and  the  one  who  had  asked  the  question  said,  as  if  by  way 
of  explanation — 

"  I  am  Field-Cornet  Van  der  Nath." 

The  officers  raised  their  weary  eyelids  and  looked 
curiously  at  the  man  who,  they  had  heard,  was  the  leader 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  darkness  they  could  distinguish  a 
giant  form,  some  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  amazingly 
broad  shoulders.  Presently  the  last  flicker  of  the  dying 
camp-fire  lighted  up  the  objects  nearest  them,  and  they 
discerned  first  two  clear,  friendly  eyes  fixed  searchingly 
upon  them  as  if  seeking  to  pierce  their  inmost  souls,  and 
then  a  long,  curly  beard  that  spread  itself  over  his  powerful 
chest.  About  him  there  was  no  indication  of  rank ;  the 
only  thing  that  might  have  distinguished  him  from  those 
around  him  was  a  certain  air  of  assurance,  doubtless  the 
result  of  having  been  long  accustomed  to  command. 

"  I  only  wish  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  you  want,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"  Thank  you,  we  don't  want  anything,"  answered  both 
officers  at  once.  They  imagined  they  knew  what  their 
position  required.  Although  by  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance they  had  been  made  prisoners,  they  did  not  intend 
.  3 
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to  obtain  by  any  concession  better  treatment  than  their 
comrades  in  misfortune. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  went  on  Van  der  Nath,  in  the  same 
mild  tone,  which  irritated  the  officers,  "if  you  will  both 
give  me  your  parole  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  escape  so 
long  as  we  are  on  the  march,  you  shall " — 

"We  will  promise  nothing,"  said  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
shortly. 

The  field-cornet  thoughtfully  balanced  his  rifle  in  his 
hand  for  a  moment,  and  answered  quietly  and  deliber- 
ately— 

"  Well,  then,  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you.  You  will 
be  treated  like  the  other  prisoners." 

"  We  don't  ask  anything  else." 

"Good-night,  then — or,  rather,  good-morning."  And 
he  laughed  in  a  soft,  pleasant  manner,  as  if  from  the  depths 
of  his  beard.  "  We  shall  be  stirring  early,"  he  added,  "  so 
you  will  do  well  to  have  an  hour's  sleep  first.  There  won't 
be  much  chance  of  resting  on  the  way,  for  we  are  in  a 
hurry." 

"  We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  spare  us  your 
advice.  As  far  as  sleeping  is  concerned,  I  hope  we  may 
be  allowed  to  please  ourselves." 

Van  der  Nath's  friendly  expression  turned  into  one  of 
astonishment,  and  he  took  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
turning  away  in  order  to  hide  it.  He  could  not  conceive 
why  his  advice,  prompted  as  it  was  by  good-will,  should  be 
so  received,  but  what  vexed  him  more  than  anything  else 
was  the  harsh  tone  in  which  it  was  rejected.  His  embar- 
rassment was  such  as  most  good  people  feel  when  they 
have  been  snubbed. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy,  who  had  last  spoken,  glanced 
triumphantly  at  his  companion.  He  found  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  the  giant's  confusion,  in  seeing  him  stand 
there  like  a  scolded  schoolboy.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
have  given  somebody  a  lesson  of  some  sort,  and  so  the 
lieutenant  closed  the  short  interview  with  an  icy — 

"  Good-morning,  gentlemen  ! " 

Van  der  Nath  nodded  his  head  silently  and  had  turned 
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half  round  to  go,  when  his  companion  stepped  forward  and, 
with  the  long-suffering  yet  impatient  disapproval  of  age  for 
the  thoughtless  self-confidence  of  youth,  said — 

"  Not  so  hastily,  young  man,  not  so  hastily  !  Think  of 
your  position  ! " 

"  I  presume  your  words  do  not  contain  a  threat  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  threaten  a  prisoner  !  No, 
no!" 

The  old  man,  whose  white  hair,  falling  over  his 
shoulders,  showed  that  he  must  be  at  least  seventy  years 
old,  took  from  the  pocket  of  his  ample  coat  a  thick  book, 
which  he  opened. 

"  Since  you  do  not  wish  to  sleep,  perhaps  you  will  not 
object  to  a  little  conversation  ?  " 

Lieutenant  Kennedy,  who  had  acted  as  spokesman 
throughout,  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  book  in  the  old 
man's  hand,  and  answered  a  little  scornfully — 

"  You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  attempting 
my  conversion.     I  am  a  Christian." 

"  Ah,  how  many  claim  to  be  Christian  without  knowing 
what  the  word  *  Christian '  means  ! " 

"  I  flatter  myself  I  am  one — and  that's  enough." 

The  field-cornet  touched  his  companion's  arm  as  a  hint 
that  he  had  better  put  an  end  to  this  useless  wrangling  by 
going,  but  the  old  man  energetically  shook  his  head. 

"  I  will  speak,"  he  said.  "  The  sun  that  shines  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good  will  soon  dawn  upon  another  day,  and 
once  more  it  will  find  men  doing  only  that  which  is  foolish 
and  wicked.  He  who  preached  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  men  will  see  again  and  again  that  His  goodness 
is  thrown  away,  and  that  His  mercy  is  answered  only  by 
forgetfulness  of  His  almighty  power.  He  whose  patience 
knows  no  bounds  will  see  once  more  that  the  night,  given 
by  Him  for  repentance  and  amendment,  has  only  been 
spent  in  fresh  preparations  for  worse  things  still.  O  ye 
people,  who  live  in  a  belief  that  does  not  live,  and  profess  a 
humility  whose  only  fruit  is  pride,  when  will  ye  see  that  the 
day  of  wrath  is  at  hand  ?  " 

The  old  man's  voice,  which  had  been  somewhat  weak 
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and  trembling  at  first,  now  rang  out  full  and  strong; 
animated  by  a  sort  of  inner  rapture,  it  rose  to  such  a 
volume  that  all  three  listeners  forgot  for  the  moment  who 
it  was  that  spoke.  It  was  a  voice  from  the  surrounding 
darkness  and  the  mist,  a  voice  that  moved  them  strangely, 
and  awakened  slumbering  instincts  and  thoughts  within 
them.  To  them  it  seemed — what  the  voice  of  truth  and 
unselfishness  seems  fated  in  this  world  ever  to  be — "a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness."  It  was  the  wind  that 
breathes  over  hill  and  dale,  calling  the  mountain  echo  into 
life,  and  then  dying  gradually  away  and  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  It  was  not  the  wild,  devastating  storm  of  winter, 
that  roots  up  everything  and  dashes  it  in  pieces ;  it  was 
only  the  gentle  breeze  of  spring,  which  does  good  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good,  and  about  which  no  one  therefore 
troubles  himself.  But  of  this  neither  the  old  man  nor  his 
companion  seemed  aware ;  the  one  listened  as  devoutly  as 
the  other  spoke  the  words  which  his  heart  plainly  told  him 
to  be  right. 

"Young  man,"  the  speaker  continued,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  do  you  know  what  this  war  means  ?  "  He  did 
not  wait  for  any  answer,  but  went  on  :  "  No  ;  neither  you 
nor  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  who 
are  roving  to  and  fro  about  the  veldt  of  this  unhappy  land 
knows  why  it  is  you  wound  and  kill.  And  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  one  else  knows  either — I  just  as  little  as  you. 
I  see  only  that  something  terrible  is  happening  all  around ; 
that  it  goes  on  day  after  day,  becoming  day  after  day  more 
terrible  and  more  irreparable.  I  see  that  only  hate  and 
wickedness  reign  around  me.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
the  dreadful  work  in  which  you  have  been  given  a  hand. 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  grasp,  to  understand  " — 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently, 
and,  seeing  this,  the  old  man  continued — 

"  All  I  know  is  that  the  God  whom  we  all  worship  has 
bidden  us  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself.  But  who  does  it 
— who,  I  ask?  All  of  us — you  and  I — have  promised 
this,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  obey.  We  know  that  the  dis- 
obedient will  be  punished.     The  worst  punishment  befalls 
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the  murderer,  and  is  not  that  as  it  should  be  ?  But  now 
men  are  being  killed  by  the  hundred ;  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  humanity  are  silenced,  and  a  new  law  that  rewards  crime 
with  medals  of  bravery,  with  praise  and  personal  honours, 
has  been  set  up  for  the  occasion.  That,  you  answer,  is 
war.  But  can  anything  explain  or  excuse  all  this  ?  The 
shedding  of  blood  is  contrary  to  the  religion  we  all  profess, 
against  moral  law,  against  that  civilisation  in  which  you 
justly  pride  yourselves.  Criminals  are  put  to  death  and 
rendered  harmless ;  but  among  you,  as  among  us,  it  is  the 
best  men,  the  most  irreproachable  and  most  honourable 
men,  who  are  punished.  Is  the  sense  of  justice  of  Christian 
nations  really  sleeping  the  eternal  sleep  on  this  question  ? 
The  whole  world  is  man's  fatherland ;  it  is  for  the  welfare 
of  all,  wherever  human  beings  are  to  be  found.  How 
then  can  one  being  deprive  another  of  life  because  he  is 
a  stranger — how  can  one  go  to  war  ? 

"  You  may  answer  that  you  take  your  orders  from  those 
who  have  the  power  to  enforce  them.  But  is  it  worthy  of 
any  person  possessed  of  free-will  never  to  think  for  himself, 
but  always  to  obey  ?  To  what  end  then  is  your  own  reason  ? 
And  how  can  you  look  down  contemptuously  upon  the 
savage,  whose  trust  is  in  his  weapons  and  who  lets  them 
decide  his  quarrels?  A  human  being  owes  a  duty  not 
only  to  others  but  also  to  himself,  and  the  higher  he  thinks 
he  stands  the  greater  is  his  duty.  And  as  for  war,  has 
any  war  ever  restored  more  than  other  wars  had  already 
destroyed?  Has  the  habit  of  not  thinking  become  so 
widespread  that  even  educated  people  will  sell  their  very 
birthright  before  everything  in  creation,  seizing  any  excuse 
for  not  using  their  brains?  Why,  then,  were  they  given 
them  ?  To  think,  to  use  our  reason — that  is  all  we  need 
do,  and  it  is  the  one  thing  we  do  not  do.  Why — why 
is  this  ? 

"  These  are  many  questions,  and  everybody  knows  well 
how  they  must  be  answered.  Yet  no  one  acts  accordingly. 
It  is  not  war  that  mankind  has  to  thank  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  yet  war  prevails.     What  can  this  mean  ? 

"  And  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  whom  falls 
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the  misery  with  which  war  afflicts  the  land — what  have 
they  done  ?  Nothing  at  all.  Their  only  fault  was  not  to 
know  what  war  really  was.  Are  they  then,  for  their  ignor- 
ance, to  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  goods  and  life? 
They  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray.  Yes,  but 
that  is  not  a  crime  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  punishment. 
And  you  yourselves,  what  do  you  know  of  war — this  or  any 
other  war  ?  About  as  much  as  we.  *  Peace,  peace  ! ' — that 
is  the  prayer  of  the  whole  world.  But  '  War,  war ! ' — that 
is  the  answer  everywhere.  When  will  the  day  come  when 
people  will  cease  to  do  each  other  injustice  ?  " 

The  old  man  stopped  short  as  if  his  strength  were  ex- 
hausted, and  then,  in  a  subdued  tone,  he  repeated  some 
words  which  the  listeners  were  only  just  able  to  catch — 

"  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men  ! " 

For  a  time  there  was  a  painful  silence.  Lieutenant 
Kennedy  was  the  first  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  awkward- 
ness produced  by  the  strange  harangue,  and  as  closely 
as  the  darkness  would  permit  he  proceeded  to  scan  the 
aged  speaker.  He  could  not  boast  of  much  knowledge  of 
men,  but  he  soon  convinced  himself  that  both  the  tall  field- 
cornet  and  the  old  man  beside  him  were  a  couple  of  simple 
souls  against  whom  he  should  be  able  to  wage  an  indisputable 
dialectical  superiority.  After  having  been  annoyed  at  first 
by  the  old  man's  pertinacity,  he  now  thought  it  would  be 
amusing  to  match  himself  in  argument  with  those  whom  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  his  enemies.  Besides,  he 
thought  the  idea  of  forcing  one's  opinions  upon  a  stranger 
without  invitation  or  encouragement  so  simple  and  inept, 
that  an  educated  man — and  the  lieutenant  was  quite  con- 
scious of  being  one — could  only  smile  compassionately  at 
it,  and  this  too  helped  to  put  him  on  his  mettle. 

But  was  he  really  a  simpleton,  that  great  heavy-footed 
giant,  who  stood  there  leaning  on  his  rifle,  devoutly  fol- 
lowing every  word  that  fell  from  his  companion's  lips? 
Well,  that  would  soon  be  seen.  And  the  old  man — who 
might  he  be  ?  He  had  not  introduced  himself,  nor  had  he 
indicated  by  a  word  his  position.     He  might  have  passed 
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for  a  pastor,  but  the  officers  had  already  learnt  to  be  sus- 
picious of  appearances,  and  so  they  suspended  judgment. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  silence 
was  lasting  too  long;  so  quietly,  and  almost  in  a  friendly 
tone.  Lieutenant  Kennedy  began — 

"  You  abhor  war  and  bloodshed,  Mr. ,  Mr. "    He 

paused  purposely,  to  give  the  old  man  a  chance  to  state  his 
name  and  calling,  but  the  latter  seemingly  did  not  under- 
stand this,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gap  with 
an  answer.  The  lieutenant  again  shrugged  his  shoulders — 
evidently  these  two  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  manners — 
and  asked  sarcastically — 

"Then  why  do  you  fight  yourselves;  why  don't  you 
surrender  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  said  the  field-comet  moodily,  "if  an 
enemy  invaded  your  country  would  you,  without  any  more 
ado,  surrender  and  change  your  nationality  ?  " 

"  Never  !  There's  not  an  Englishman  who  would  think 
of  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  we  need  not  discuss  the  subject.  We  look  upon 
it  in  the  same  light — and  God  forgive  us  our  sins  ! " 

Two  equally  strong  wills  had  come  into  collision  and 
nothing  had  been  gained.  Both  saw  this,  and  the  exchange 
of  opinions  was  discontinued. 

The  old  man  shook  his  white  head,  as  if  trying  to  throw 
off  something  that  oppressed  him,  and  again  began  to  talk 
in  a  mild  and  somewhat  tired  voice — 

" '  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also 
to  them  likewise.'  Is  it  necessary  to  know  more  than  this 
in  order  to  live  ?  " 

To  this  it  was  not  very  easy  to  reply,  so  Lieutenant 
Kennedy  adroitly  overcame  the  difficulty  by  asking  a 
decidedly  personal  question.  The  tall  fragile  figure  aroused 
his  curiosity,  and  as  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do  at 
the  moment,  he  thought  he  might  just  as  well  obtain  some 
information.  With  a  complaisant  smile,  which  the  darkness 
unfortunately  hid,  he  turned  to  the  old  man  and  said — 
"  Sir,  I  have  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  knowing  with  whom  " — 
"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  the  ring  in 
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his  voice  told  that  he  laughed.  "  I  have  moved  about  so 
much  among  my  own  friends  here  that  I  have  forgotten  a 
good  deal.     But  instead  I  have  learnt  much  else." 

The  young  man  bowed  slightly,  while  the  other  went  on, 
almost  as  if  speaking  to  himself — 

"  Who  am  I  ?     How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

The  lieutenant  coughed  slightly  and  nudged  his  comrade 
to  awaken  his  attention. 

"Ah,  now  I  know,"  said  the  old  man  gently.  "You 
see  in  me  a  poor  old  missionary,  who  many,  many  years  ago 
now  went  out  among  the  blacks  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  enlighten  them.  In  such  a  matter  as  that  I  never 
imagined  that  the  way  could  be  difficult ;  I  even  dreamed 
of  great  conquests,  for  I  believed  firmly  and  fast  in  my 
mission.  But  I  made  a  mistake.  *  There  is  no  God,'  said 
the  ignorant  blacks ;  *  the  white  man  has  so  many  that  he 
does  not  himself  know  which  is  the  true  one.  How  can 
you  expect  us  to  believe  your  word  to-day,  when  to-morrow 
a  Catholic  will  come  and  tell  us  that  what  you  have  told  us 
is  lies  and  that  his  God  is  the  best  and  most  powerful,  while 
next  week  a  Methodist  comes  crying  out  loudly  that  both 
of  you  have  deceived  us  ?  We  will  keep  our  gods,  until 
you  have  become  wiser  and  more  certain  about  the  truth.' 

"  It  was  true  :  these  ignorant  people  knew  more  than  I. 
It  cost  me  many  a  hard  struggle  to  recognise  the  mistake 
of  my  fellow-workers.  But  I  did  it;  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  For  a  long  time  I  had  known  that  to 
reach  one's  goal  one  must  first  conquer  oneself;  so  I 
bowed  myself,  and  instead  of  talking  so  much  of  God  I 
preached  the  most  splendid  of  His  texts  :  *  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Sometimes  they  listened  to  me 
sneeringly.  *  That  is  another  of  the  white  man's  many  lies,' 
they  answered;  'we  must  break  our  weapons  in  pieces 
that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  destroy  us.  Why 
should  we  keep  peace  when  the  white  men  do  not  do  so 
among  themselves  ? '  And  this  also  was  true.  Do  you  now 
understand  what  war  means,  and  this  war  in  particular  ?  " 

He  placed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  continued 
slowly — 
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"  But  it  was  about  myself  that  I  was  to  speak.  Ah ! 
there  is  Httle  to  be  said  about  an  old  man  who  has 
travelled  the  long  road  of  misreckoning.  I  am  Pastor 
Schmidt — a  very  ordinary  name  for  a  very  ordinary  person — 
and  what  I  have  said  of  myself  already  is  too  much.  Who 
am  I  ?  A  preacher  without  a  church.  But  who  wants  a 
building  of  stone  or  wood  when  the  great  vault  of  heaven 
lies  over  us,  when  every  stone  can  be  used  as  a  pulpit, 
when  one  has  a  voice  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  any 
passer-by  who  will  listen  to  it  ?  What  else  is  to  be  said  of 
me  ?  Only  this  :  I  have  grown  up  among  this  people ;  I  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  think  and  feel  as  they  do.  I  am  at  home 
among  these  simple  peasants;  I  love  them  as  they  love 
me,  and  in  earlier  days,  when  resting  after  my  wanderings 
among  the  Kaffir  tribes,  I  used  to  settle  down  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  another,  of  the  Dornen- 
burg  farmers.  Much  more  than  this  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do — less  than  ever,  now  that  war  has  broken  out.  My 
fields  are  laid  waste,  and  weeds  run  over  them  rampant.  .  .  . 
Yes,  war  has  broken  out ;  I  follow  my  friends  as  before. 
I  wait  and  hope.     What  more  can  I  do  ?  " 

Behind  and  beside  the  missionary  some  fifty  men  wear- 
ing broad-brimmed  hats  had  gathered.  They  stood  leaning 
upon  their  rifles  listening  to  him,  as  they  had  no  doubt 
often  done  before.  They  looked  a  strange  crowd  in  the  faint 
glimmer  of  early  dawn,  whose  pale  streaks  seemed  to  have 
joined  together  in  the  night  to  find  a  chink  in  the  dull  mist 
through  which  their  light  might  break  triumphantly  at  last 
and  fall  upon  the  weary,  fickle  children  of  men — who  were 
always  praying  for  light,  more  light,  and  who  yet  cursed  it 
when  it  came. 

Had  a  stranger  appeared  upon  the  scene  his  thoughts 
would  perhaps  have  gone  back  to  the  early  Puritans. 
Like  them,  these  men  also  had  banded  themselves  to- 
gether, armed  and  prepared  to  resist  everything  in  the  day 
when  persecution  threatened  them  on  every  side,  and  here, 
too,  sat  two  of  their  descendants  in  direct  line  as  the  im- 
placable enemies  of  these  Puritans.  Nothing  escaped  the 
alert  intelligence  of  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  and  for  a  moment 
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it  seemed  to  him  strange  that  a  duty,  which  bade  him  hate 
entire  strangers  and  injure  them  with  every  means  at  his 
disposal,  should  have  been  estabhshed  among  these  people 
also — that  they  too  should  feel  bound  to  hate  and  injure 
those  about  whom  they  knew  nothing.  But  immediately 
he  dismissed  all  such  troublesome  thoughts  and  looked 
about  him.  There  lay  the  dragoons,  sleeping  the  heavy 
sleep  of  the  overwrought.  They  had  done  their  day's 
work ;  and  as  for  what  the  next  day  would  bring,  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  it  had  dawned  and 
its  sun  had  shone  upon  them. 

"  H'm  ! "  muttered  the  young  man  to  himself,  "  those 
fellows  are  happy  enough  over  there ;  they  need  not  trouble 
to  think." 

A  moist  wind  swept  sighing  over  the  plain.  A  sort  of 
silver-grey  dew  began  to  spread  itself  over  everything  like  a 
veil,  forcing  its  way  through  the  coverings  of  the  sleepers, 
chilling  their  limbs  and  rendering  any  movement  oppressive. 
The  two  officers  were  too  proud  to  betray  the  discomfort 
which  they  began  to  feel,  for  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Boers  troubled  themselves  about  the  raw,  biting 
morning  air.  Suddenly,  however,  Lieutenant  Stephens 
swayed  forward,  and  immediately  sought  to  support  himself 
against  his  companion. 

The  missionary  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant,  bidding 
him  drink  from  a  leather  flask  which  Van  der  Nath  had 
silently  placed  in  the  old  man's  outstretched  hand.  Two 
good  gulps  of  the  strong  cognac  brought  a  little  colour  into 
his  cheeks,  but  his  eyes,  which  were  bleared  and  lustre- 
less, showed  plainly  that  some  dangerous  malady  had 
treacherously  lain  in  wait  for  him. 

"  Fever,"  said  the  missionary  in  a  matter-of-fact  fashion, 
after  carefully  feeling  the  young  officer's  pulse. 

The  men  standing  about  silently  nodded  their  concur- 
rence. They  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  it;  they 
seemed  rather  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  a  foreigner  who 
had  just  arrived  in  their  country  should  be  unable  to  stand 
the  violent  changes  of  temperature.  But  if  they  showed 
no  deeper  sympathy  for  the  sick  man  than  this,  there  was 
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certainly  nothing  in  their  bearing  or  expression  to  indicate 
that  they  were  glad  to  see  an  enemy  suffering  and  helpless. 

"  Won't  you  go  on,  pastor  ?  "  said  Lieutenant  Stephens, 
when  he  had  recovered  a  little.  "This  doesn't  mean 
much  ? "  he  added  in  an  inquiring  tone,  more,  apparently, 
as  some  slight  consolation  to  himself  than  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  a  corroborative  answer. 

The  old  man  understood  his  apprehension,  and  looked 
away  so  as  not  to  meet  the  anxious  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
had  knelt  beside  so  many  sickbeds  that  he  could  see  at 
once  whether  danger  was  at  hand  or  not.  Here  he  saw 
many  signs  that  the  case  might  well  prove  hopeless,  and 
his  dejected  look  told  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done  that  he  was  far  from  hopeful  about  the  issue. 

Fortunately  the  young  man  saw  nothing  of  this.  He 
crept  as  near  as  possible  to  his  comrade,  and,  interpreting 
the  pastor's  silence  in  the  most  favourable  fashion,  he  said, 
with  that  lightheartedness  peculiar  to  so  many  sick  people 
who  hope  for  the  best  to  the  last — 

"  Do  continue,  pastor  !  When  I  hear  your  voice  I  don't 
feel  the  fever." 

Without  observing  the  selfishness  that  promoted  the 
request,  the  missionary  took  his  place  beside  him,  ready 
to  accede  to  it.  He  smiled  a  little  sadly  to  himself  at  the 
thought  that  one  to  whom  he  had  addressed  his  words 
should  desire  to  listen  to  them  for  the  sake  of  their  sound 
alone.  But  even  if  it  should  only  be  as  a  sort  of  lullaby 
for  a  sick  man,  he  was  willing  to  speak.  He  soon  forgot  his 
discomfiture,  and,  once  more  full  of  his  subject,  he  began — 

"You  ask  me  to  continue,  and  I  do  so  willingly.  It 
is,  indeed,  my  calling  to  be  your  comforter." 

"  Thank  you  ! "  said  the  fever-stricken  man  feebly,  lean- 
ing more  heavily  against  his  comrade. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  bit  his  lip  with  vexation  at  Stephen's 
weakness,  and  stared  straight  in  front  of  him  by  way  of 
letting  it  be  understood  that  the  preacher's  words  had 
made  no  impression  whatever  upon  him,  who  was  well. 

"Ah — if  one  could  only  find  words  capable  of  awaking 
sleeping  consciousness,  of  dragging  people  out  of  the  rut 
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of  indifference  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "  If  only  the 
words  could  be  found  and  there  was  a  tongue  to  utter 
them  at  the  right  moment,  then  no  war  could  ever  break 
out.  And  yet,  who  knows  ?  Indifference  is  so  great, 
custom  is  so  oppressive,  that  monstrous  things  happen 
everywhere,  and  yet  the  wonder  of  wonders  is  that  it  never 
seems  to  strike  anyone  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 

"  War !  I  tremble  at  the  sound  of  the  word.  War ! 
How  much  does  it  not  mean  ?  All  that  the  hand  of  man 
and  the  skill  of  man  has  created  is  swept  away,  life  is 
extinguished  like  a  flickering  light,  and  what  has  taken 
a  century  to  build  is  pulled  down  in  a  few  hours.  War, 
— why  is  it  often  unavoidable,  and  how  comes  it  that 
thinking  men  can  be  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  all 
its  miseries  and  terrors?  Why  should  men  shed  blood 
and  slay  each  other  when  their  disputes  might  be  settled 
by  other  means  ?  For  you  will  admit  that  common  sense 
must  be  able  to  find  many  ways  out,  where  brute  force 
can  know  of  only  one.  And  if  nothing  else  can  do  so, 
should  not  self-interest  restrain  a  people  from  throwing 
themselves  into  an  undertaking  of  such  vastness?  War 
is,  indeed,  an  open  sore  through  which  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation  oozes  away,  and  generations  are  required  to  heal  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  struggle. 

"  Perhaps  this  war  is  like  all  others  ;  perhaps  what  is 
happening  here  will  be  repeated  elsewhere  next  time  that 
it  breaks  out.  Next  time" — a  shudder  ran  through  the 
old  man's  frame,  and  he  smiled  painfully  as  he  exclaimed : 
"  Will  men  never  learn  anything  from  their  misfortunes  ? " 
Then,  in  the  same  tone  as  before,  he  went  on :  "  Here  the 
small  nations — for  nowadays  it  seems  to  be  by  numbers 
and  wealth  that  national  greatness  is  measured — the  small 
nations  can  see  what  they  have  to  expect  if  the  course  we 
have  taken  is  for  all  time  to  be  considered  the  right  one. 

"  It  has  been  reserved  for  England  to  give  the  small 
nations  of  the  world  the  warning.  Which  of  them  will 
be  the  next  to  apply  it  ?  And  who  knows  that  such  dis- 
regard for  a  nation  that  is  believed  to  be  the  weaker  may 
not  infect  some  other  great  Power,  which  will  justify  itself 
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by  your  example?  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  honour  of 
England  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  civilisation,  and  to  be 
the  defender  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  And  now 
she  has  all  at  once  broken  faith  with  her  traditions ;  she 
has  thrown  away  her  ideals,  and  sold  her  proud  birthright 
for  shares  in  the  Rand  Mines.  If  many  of  you  were  not 
blinded  by  a  false  patriotism  which  confuses  honour  with 
profit,  you  would  long  ago  have  perceived  how  immeasur- 
ably more  you  have  lost  in  this  war  than  we.  Or  is  it 
that  liberty  to  do  wrong  is  now  necessary  for  a  country's 
greatness  ? 

"  One  other  question :  Would  you  have  attacked  a  great 
Power  for  the  same  reasons  that  you  attacked  us?  I 
hardly  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  yourselves 
think  so  either.  There  is  one  policy  for  great  States,  and 
another  for  small;  one  moral  code  for  the  strong,  and 
another  for  the  weak. 

"  But  do  not  let  us  dwell  any  longer  on  this.  All  this 
is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  treachery  that  your 
country  has  been  beguiled  into  committing  against  the 
whole  world.  There  was  great  joy  here  when  we  heard 
that  a  Peace  Congress  had  been  held  in  Europe,  to  which 
representatives  from  all  countries  had  been  invited.  There 
was  great  joy  here,  I  say,  for  now,  we  thought,  all  fear  for 
the  future  was  at  an  end.  Now  that  all  differences  could 
be  settled  in  a  friendly  way,  war  could  not  menace  us 
more  than  other  nations.  So  we,  like  all  the  world,  drew 
a  sigh  of  relief.  *  At  last  !  at  last ! '  were  the  words  that 
came  from  many  an  oppressed  breast,  and  a  new  light 
came  into  many  a  weary  eye.  For  now  there  was  an  end 
to  dissension  and  strife.     The  millennium  had  come  ! 

"  Alas,  how  we  were  deceived !  How  the  whole  world 
was  deceived !  Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  upon  the  pro- 
tocols which  you  also  had  signed,  before  you  dropped  the 
pen  and  took  up  the  sword.  The  angels'  Christmas  greet- 
ing to  mankind  was  changed  into  scornful  laughter;  the 
first  great  Peace  Congress  ended  with  a  war.  And  worst 
of  all,  while  your  soldiers  were  bleeding  in  a  foreign  land, 
or  dying  by  hundreds  in  wretched  hospital  tents  that  freely 
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let  in  the  wind  and  rain,  your  newspapers  announced 
triumphantly  that  your  Sovereign  had  set  her  name  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Hague.  If  anyone  else  had 
said  that,  there  is  not  a  man  in  these  two  countries  who 
would  have  hesitated  in  telling  him  to  his  face  that  it  was 
a  lie. 

"  But  you  yourselves  have  said  it,  and  I  believe  it,  though 
I  do  not  understand  it.  What,  then,  was  all  this  affair  of 
the  Congress  ?  Was  it  merely  a  cruel  jest  at  the  expense 
of  a  doomed  people  ?  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  nothing  to 
judge  by  except  your  own  words  and  acts.  But  some 
day,  when  a  new  century  records  the  history  of  its  pre- 
decessor, on  one  half  page  these  words  will  be  written  : 
*  At  one  moment  something  great  was  expected  to  happen, 
but  it  never  did.  What,  then,  were  these  papers  which 
were  signed  with  such  great  solemnity?  A  beautiful 
Utopia  ?  The  dream  of  a  visionary  ?  No, — dust  thrown 
in  the  eyes  of  a  befooled  people — a  proof  that  men  can 
do  anything  but  learn  to  know  themselves.' 

"And  if  we  at  a  distance  contemplate  civilised  and 
Christian  Europe,  what  do  we  see?  Commercial  interest 
— nothing  but  business  and  the  calculation  of  interest ! 
The  great  ideas — for  they  have  existed — are  forgotten. 
In  everything  one  does  business — in  patriotism,  in  politics. 
Everything  is  a  business,  and  the  working  expenses  must 
be  kept  down.  Men  rob — or  annex,  as  it  is  called — but 
with  many  and  pompous  apologies.  They  justify  them- 
selves by  saying  that  it  is  all  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
— which  is  always  identical  with  the  welfare  of  the  capitalists, 
— and  speak  far  and  wide  of  their  country's  ancient  honour 
which  is  entered  to  the  very  penny  in  the  credit  column  of 
the  account.  Civilisation  is  branded  with  materialism,  like 
the  mark  of  Cain,  and  no  statesman — or  anyone  else,  for 
that  matter — thinks  of  doing  anything  without  first  reckon- 
ing up  the  profit  of  the  enterprise,  and  if  only  he  thinks  it 
big  enough  then  every  other  consideration  must  yield. 

"And  such  statesmen  look  upon  a  country's  fate  with 
the  narrow  vision  of  some  small  shopkeeper  in  a  back 
street,  who  sees  only  his  own  little  business,  with  greedy 
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eye  counting  up  his  day's  takings,  and  slapping  his  chest 
exultingly  should  a  silver  coin  occasionally  shine  among 
the  dirty  coppers.  And  more  joyful  still  are  they  if  they 
know  that  they  have  gained  their  end  by  craft,  for  that, 
they  think,  is  the  proof  of  their  business  capacity.  And 
like  the  small  shopkeeper  they  stand  in  fear  of  rivals. 

"  Until  you  stepped  forth  and  pointed  it  out,  no  one 
knew  the  way  out  of  the  blind  alley  into  which  their  blind 
desire  for  gain  had  dragged  the  nations.  Away  with  fine 
phrases !  They  deceive  only  those  who  wish  to  be  de- 
ceived. Think  no  longer  of  Providence !  People  never 
follow  its  teaching ;  if  they  do,  the  reward  is  as  late  as  it 
is  uncertain.  The  voice  of  conscience  .  .  .  ?  Pshaw ! 
Success  is  worth  more  than  all  that.  Here  it  is  a  race  of 
life  and  death ;  here  everything  depends  on  the  use  of 
one's  strength. 

"  And  whither  has  that  so  highly  prized  word  '  humanity ' 
betaken  itself?  If  it  were  anything  else  than  the  name  of 
something  that  has  no  existence,  it  would,  of  itself,  have 
been  strong  enough  to  prevent  war.  Wolves  fight  only 
when  they  are  famished ;  they  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
only  under  the  stress  of  necessity ;  but  civilised  and 
Christian  Europe  concludes  its  first  Peace  Congress  with 
a  war !  " 

The  missionary  suddenly  broke  off  his  harangue,  bent 
his  head,  and  began  suddenly  to  pray.  The  men  standing 
behind  him  at  once  followed  his  example  :  every  head  was 
uncovered  and  bent,  and  a  slow  monotonous  muttering 
came  from  every  man's  lips.  The  sick  officer  was  about 
to  do  likewise,  but  a  look  of  disapprobation  from  his 
comrade  restrained  him,  and  in  some  coufusion  he  dropped 
the  hand  that  he  had  raised  to  his  helmet,  glancing 
questioningly  at  Kennedy  as  he  did  so.  But  he  took  no 
notice,  and  only  gazed  curiously  at  the  group  of  sturdy 
devotees  before  him.  Apparently  he  was  utilising  the 
occasion  to  study  the  enemy  which  modern  statesmanship 
had  placed  in  opposition  to  his  countrymen,  and  with  a 
slight  smile  he  told  himself  that  now,  at  anyrate,  they  did 
not  appear  very  dangerous.     His  smile  grew  broader  and 
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almost  compassionate  as  he  proceeded  to  ask  himself  how 
these  peasants,  who  seemed  so  clumsy  and  heavy  in  all 
their  movements,  could  possibly  have  dared  to  think  of 
armed  resistance. 

He  had  no  time  to  continue  his  reflections,  for  just  at 
this  moment  his  comrade  fell  forward  with  a  moan.  This 
sign  of  helplessness  vexed  him ;  with  these  hardy  foemen 
standing  by,  he  could  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  an 
English  officer  should  be  ill.  So,  to  obliterate  the  im- 
pression which  this  little  event  was  designed  to  produce, 
he  said  to  the  missionary,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
praying— 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  to  what  country  do  you  belong  ?  " 

Like  a  true  child  of  his  age,  he  considered  it  great 
audacity  on  the  part  of  this  thin,  sparsely  clad  old  man  to 
criticise  so  thoroughly  everything  that  he  himself  had 
learned  to  respect.  And  the  circumstance  that  it  was  only 
a  row  of  simple  peasants  that  stood  before  him  made  his 
smile  more  provocative  and  his  bearing  more  defiant  than 
ever.  Obviously,  he  did  not  mean  to  knuckle  under  to 
anyone. 

The  missionary  surveyed  him  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
discover  whether  the  words  conveyed  a  friendly  question 
or  concealed  some  double  meaning.  The  officer  met  his 
inquiring  look  without  flinching;  his  expression  became 
harder  and  colder,  and  in  it  the  other's  frank  look  en- 
countered dark  defiance. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  still  gentle  and  friendly  in 
his  tone,  "  I  belong  to  no  country ;  he  who  preaches  God's 
word  belongs  to  all." 

"I  asked  merely  because  you  speak  English  without 
any  foreign  accent,"  was  the  answer,  given  somewhat  un- 
graciously. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  old  man  quietly,  his 
voice  betraying  no  impatience,  although  he  understood  the 
innuendo  behind  the  other's  words.  "  My  parents  were 
German.  And  now,  since  you  know  it,  we  will  not  dis- 
pute about  the  beliefs  and  obligations  which  men  think 
they  must  obey  because  they  happen  to  be  born  on  one 
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side  or  the  other  of  a  certain  border  line.     Will  you  in 
return  answer  me  a  question  as  frankly  ?  " 

"  Let  me  hear  what  it  is." 

"  Do  not  hurry,  take  your  time."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  asked :  "Will  you  think  for  yourself?" 

"  No  ! "  answered  the  officer,  without  the  slightest  pause 
or  hesitation,  looking  his  questioner  straight  in  the  face. 

From  his  own  standpoint,  instinct  had  prompted  the  only 
right  answer.  Had  he  not  right  on  his  side  ?  What  was 
the  use  of  thinking  when  it  was  so  much  more  convenient 
to  obey  and  let  others  undertake  the  responsibility  ?  There 
was  so  little  reason  to  do  so,  when  it  was  only  blind 
obedience  that  brought  honour  and  distinction,  with  all 
the  other  advantages  which  an  ordinary  human  being  covets. 

"  We  are  doomed  ! "  murmured  the  missionary  faintly ; 
and  he  tottered  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  seemed 
only  now  to  realise  how  inexorable  war  could  be.  In  spite 
of  some  of  the  words  he  had  just  uttered,  he  entertained  a 
faint  hope  that  a  better  day  might  yet  dawn.  It  was  in 
order  to  gain  strength  that  he  had  sought  to  persuade  the 
prisoner  to  concede  willingly  something  which — as  far  as 
it  was  likely  to  influence  events — was  in  itself  worthless. 
But  the  young  man's  swift  decision,  launched  forth  without 
a  moment's  thought,  mercilessly  extinguished  the  feeble 
flame.     And  again  he  murmured — 

"  We  are  doomed  ! " 

The  tall  field-cornet  turned  his  eyes  upwards  at  these 
words,  and  there  was  a  mystic  light  in  his  look  which 
beautified  his  rough  features. 

"  That  can  only  be  decided  by  One  who  is  stronger  than 
we,"  he  said  hopefully,  as  he  pointed  upwards. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  missionary  quickly,  "the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  rules  over  us  all,  and  over  everything." 

And  like  a  steel  spring  that  has  been  bent  so  as  to  be 
almost  ready  to  snap,  he  straightened  himself  suddenly,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  vigour  of  which  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed him  capable — 

"  Providence  never  allows  injustice  to  triumph  !      The 
Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us ! " 
4 


CHAPTER   III 
DURING  THE  RETREAT 

THE  sun  had  long  been  up.  At  first  it  had  shot  forth 
a  few  pale,  straggling  rays;  then  its  whole  light 
flamed  out  suddenly,  and  darkness  vanished.  For  a  time 
a  cold,  damp  mist  lay  over  the  earth  and  besprinkled  the 
grass  as  if  with  dew,  its  pearly  drops  glittering  and  flashing 
in  the  sunshine.  But  presently  there  came  across  the  plain 
a  hot,  dry  blast  from  the  south,  and  in  a  moment  the 
moisture  disappeared,  sucked  up  by  the  earth  and  the  air. 

With  bent  head  the  missionary  passed  through  the  knot 
of  men,  who  silently  and  phlegmatically  made  way  for  him. 
The  field-cornet  did  not  stir  for  some  moments ;  he  gazed 
first  after  the  old  man,  and  then  at  the  two  officers,  the 
younger  of  whom  seemed,  by  his  bearing,  to  excite  in  him 
undisguised  surprise.  Then  he  shook  his  head,  threw  his 
rifle  over  his  shoulder,  and  said,  as  if  he  had  just  awakened 
from  some  unpleasant  dream — 

"  It's  about  time  we  were  getting  on." 

The  men  about  him  dispersed  in  silence,  each  going  off 
to  attend  to  his  particular  duties.  By  their  gloomy  expres- 
sion and  their  repeated  shakings  of  the  head  they  showed 
that  they  felt  themselves  disillusioned.  Not  one  of  them 
could  understand  how  the  words  that  had  just  burst  forth 
with  such  convincing  warmth  from  the  innermost  recesses 
of  a  bleeding  heart  could  possibly  be  turned  aside  with  a 
sneer ;  and  they  began  to  feel,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  their  foes  possessed  something  which — more  surely 
than  their  numerical  superiority  and  their  inexhaustible  re- 
inforcements— must   decide   the   struggle   in  their  favour. 

60 
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Silently  and  dejectedly  they  saddled  their  horses,  yoked 
the  oxen  to  the  waggons,  and  made  everything  ready  for 
starting. 

The  two  captured  officers  looked  on  coldly  and  supercil- 
iously as  the  men  worked  silently  about  them,  the  elder — 
weak  and  knocked  up  though  he  was — trying  his  utmost  to 
be  worthy  of  his  stubborn  companion  in  this  respect. 

"  I  am  freezing,"  said  Lieutenant  Stephens  suddenly,  and 
he  shivered  as  he  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him. 

"Freeze  away,"  said  the  other  lightly,  "only  don't  let 
them  notice  it.     See,  they  are  bringing  our  horses." 

With  a  curt  nod  he  dismissed  the  man  who  had  led  the 
horses  forward,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle.  As  he  sat  with 
his  reins  gathered  in  one  hand,  ready  to  ride  on,  he  looked 
very  unlike  a  newly  taken  prisoner,  but  rather  like  the 
leader  of  the  whole  band.  Some  such  feeling  was  working 
vaguely  in  his  own  mind,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  won  a 
great  moral  victory,  since  his  refusal  to  think  must  have 
given  his  captors  an  unpalatable  truth  to  digest.  So,  with 
a  compassionate  smile  at  the  insignificant  powers  of  resist- 
ance of  the  peasant  band,  he  turned  to  his  comrade  and 
urged  him  to  hurry  up. 

"  I'm  terribly  cold,"  said  Stephens  for  the  second  time. 

The  younger  officer's  contemptuous  look  changed  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  uneasiness ;  then,  somewhat  impatiently, 
he  looked  down  at  his  companion,  who  was  slowly  and 
unsteadily  clambering  into  his  saddle. 

"  Has  the  old  man's  sermon  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  can't  deny  it." 

"  Well — between  you  and  me — even  I  felt  moved  by  it. 
He  plainly  believes  in  what  he  says;  and,  what's  worse, 
thousands  of  others  believe  the  same.  Come  closer,  so 
that  we  can  talk.  It's  a  fine  sensation  to  have  a  good 
mount  under  one,  isn't  it  ?  One  feels  quite  another  man, 
and  fit  for  anything.  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  look  about 
you  so  uneasily ;  they  will  fancy  we  are  thinking  of  escap- 
ing. Don't  look  so  surprised ! "  he  continued,  as  his 
friend's  eye  wonderingly  met  his.     "  Of  course,"  he  said  in 
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a  low  whisper,  "  we  will  have  a  try  to  get  away  if  there  is 
any  chance,  but — hush  ! " 

Two  Boers,  rifle  in  hand,  rode  up  and  directed  their 
horses  immediately  behind  those  of  the  officers. 

"  I  wonder  if  these  fellows  can  speak  English,"  whispered 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  irritably.  "  It  will  be  rather  a  nuisance 
to  have  to  alter  one's  conversation  according  to  the  linguistic 
powers  of  one's  captors." 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  them,  Kennedy." 

"  Nonsense  !  A  good  deal  depends  on  it.  Let's  try  and 
find  out  how  matters  stand." 

With  the  same  easy  assurance  that  he  had  displayed  all 
along,  the  young  officer  turned  round  in  his  saddle  and 
surveyed  the  arrangements  for  their  departure. 

"Not  bad,"  he  admitted,  rather  unwillingly,  as  he  saw 
that  scouts  had  been  sent  out  in  front  and  on  both  flanks 
just  as  the  whole  troop,  at  a  signal  from  the  field-coronet, 
began  to  move.  With  easy  unconcern,  as  if  the  matter  did 
not  really  interest  him,  he  scanned  his  two  custodians. 

"  H'm  !  the  long  one  looks  a  simpleton,  but  the  little 
dark  fellow  on  the  left  looks  wide-awake  enough.  Look 
here,  my  lad,"  he  said,  addressing  the  latter,  "  your  horse 
looks  as  if  he  had  plenty  of  stay  in  him,  but  he  is  certainly 
not  swift  of  foot." 

"  No ;  a  rifle  shot  goes  swifter,"  answered  the  man 
quietly.     "  I'm  not  a  bad  shot,"  he  added  shortly. 

The  officer  bit  his  lip.  The  hint  was  too  clear  to  be 
mistaken. 

"  I  wasn't  far  wrong,"  he  said  slowly  to  his  comrade. 
"He  has  a  good  head.  We  shan't  succeed  in  deceiving 
that  fellow.  Well,  that  makes  no  diff'erence  to  me.  Do 
you  speak  French  ? "  he  asked  the  man  suddenly  in  that 
language. 

The  two  Boers  met  his  sharp,  searching  glance  with  a 
look  akin  to  astonishment,  which  completely  dispelled  all 
apprehension  on  the  point. 

"That  much  is  certain,"  he  continued  in  a  light  tone; 
"  these  fellows  understand  only  Dutch  and  a  little  English. 
So  we  shall  be  compelled — more's  the  pity — to  exercise  our 
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knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  of  the  language  of  the 
Gaul."  And  he  laughed,  delighted  at  the  thought  that  the 
ignorance  of  their  guards  should  enable  them  to  talk  in 
comparative  freedom.  "  Don't  bother  about  the  men,"  he 
went  on  as  Stephens  turned  to  look  back;  "the  fellows 
understand  well  enough  that  any  attempt  at  quarrelling 
would  be  foolish ;  and  for  the  present,  the  less  we  trouble 
ourselves  about  them  the  more  we  shall  be  trusted.  Just 
look  as  if  the  whole  business  didn't  concern  you ;  it  will 
make  them  more  sure  of  us,  and  when  once  they  begin 
to  have  confidence  in  us,  then  our  turn  will  come.  But  we 
were  going  to  have  a  talk.  Say  something,  old  fellow; 
don't  hang  your  head  Hke  that." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  But,  Kennedy,  I  have  begun  to  think 
for  myself." 

"Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  a  soldier's  first 
duty  ?  Most  probably  not.  You  stand  in  high  favour  with 
your  superiors ;  but  if  you  do  not  shake  yourself  free  of  all 
this  unnecessarily  foolish  sentiment,  my  dear  Stephens,  I 
shall  begin  to  doubt  of  your  future.  How  do  you  think  all 
that  sort  of  thing  can  concern  mere  '  supers '  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world.  Be  satisfied  that  you  are  on  the 
strongest  side ;  that  augurs  well  for  recompense  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes.  No,  don't  say  anything — it  is 
perhaps  better  that  you  shouldn't  talk ;  you  have  lost  your 
balance  for  the  time  being.  Though  I  am  younger  than 
you  I  will  give  you  one  piece  of  good  advice,  between 
ourselves.  Don't  criticise,  even  in  your  most  secret 
thoughts,  those  on  whom  your  advancement  depends. 
That  is  a  condition  of  existence.  The  whole  world,  the 
nations,  individuals  too,  recognise  but  one  watchword — 
Progress.  And  for  that  end  all  means  are  good.  Nowa- 
days the  worth  of  a  thing  is  not  decided  by  its  moral  value ; 
it  is  the  issue  alone  that  counts — success  is  the  only  goal. 
Our  leaders  perceive  it,  and  act  relentlessly  upon  it — that 
is  their  strength.  We  need  not  fear  because  some  other 
great  Power  censures  us ;  there  is  no  one  who,  situated  as 
we  are,  would  act  differently.  What  the  smaller  States 
think  about  it  we  need  not  ask ;  in  any  case  they  can't  say 
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much  that  we  do  not  like,  and  if  they  should  be  clever 
enough  to  place  obstacles  in  our  way  we  are  strong  enough 
to  bring  them  to  reason.  The  people  ?  Pooh  !  they  follow 
their  leaders  without  questioning ;  they  have  to  be  content 
with  shouting ;  they  never  get  beyond  mere  words.  No, 
Stephens ;  old  England's  greatness  lies  just  in  this  :  that 
she  takes  no  notice  of  the  wishes  of  others;  and  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  a  nation  which,  regardless  of  the  whole 
world's  envy,  does  what  she  likes." 

"  But  there  is  a  Providence." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  in  this  case  Providence,  for  the  present, 
is  on  our  side,  for  we  shall  be  right  in  the  end.  It  may 
take  some  time — and  it  is  annoying  that  it  should — but  in 
any  case  we  will  reach  our  goal.  One  continent  belongs 
to  us  already;  so  do  large  portions  of  the  others,  and  this 
country,  with  its  inexhaustible  wealth,  is  plainly  designed 
to  become  ours  some  time.  The  sea  will  continue  to  be 
our  strength.  We  have  begun  from  the  right  side,  for  with 
the  command  of  the  water  the  land  is  sure  to  follow.  It's 
a  scandal  that  the  authorities  should  go  so  carefully  to  work 
and  be  so  stingy  with  the  funds.  So  far,  the  old  fellow 
over  there  was  right :  there  is  nothing  ennobling  in  the 
business.  But  if  we  are  only  allowed  to  go  on  undisturbed 
in  the  way  we  have  begun,  we  shall  soon  be  done  with 
tyranny — Imperialism,  as  they  call  it,  save  the  mark  ! " 

"  You  are  very  young,  Kennedy." 

"  The  more  I  shall  be  able  to  do  in  the  world,"  was  the 
quick  reply.  And,  wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  train  of 
thought,  the  young  officer  continued — 

"  Liberty  ?  Pooh  !  When  the  only  function  of  Liberty 
is  to  haggle  about  the  working  capital  and  convert  the 
interest  on  our  debts  to  avaricious  rivals,  it  may  as  well  go 
hang  !  Depend  upon  it,  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  no  one 
needs  such  hberty.     Are  you  still  cold,  Stephens  ?  " 

The  other  turned  his  face,  which  was  covered  with  cold 
sweat,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  continued  Kennedy ;  "  I  forgot 
that  your  father  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  he 
belongs  to  those  who  wrangle  with  the  Ministry ;  perhaps 
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he  simply  keeps  silent  and  votes  with  them.  Well,  that  is 
his  affair.  But,  with  all  deference  for  a  man  I  don't  know, 
I  will  say  that  he  might  very  well  make  a  better  use  of  his 
position.  Besides,  how  can  he  have  the  presumption  to 
give  with  one  hand  and  take  away  with  the  other?  How 
can  he  allow  his  own  son  to  serve  in  a  war  for  which 
he  refuses  to  vote  the  necessary  funds  ?  It  is  thoroughly 
English  in  its  absurdity.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  think  it 
utterly  incomprehensible." 

"  I  excuse  anything.  For  the  moment,  I  am  only  think- 
ing of  one  thing." 

«  Well — and  what  is  that  ?  " 

Although  Lieutenant  Stephens  was  considerably  the  elder 
of  the  two,  he  cast  an  apologetic  glance  at  his  comrade 
before  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  thinking  of  the  fact  that  we  and 
our  enemy  both  pray  to  one  and  the  same  God." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?     There  is  only  the  one  God." 

The  answer  came  quick  and  sharp  like  the  click  of  a  lock 
when  the  key  is  turned.  Lieutenant  Kennedy  himself  must 
have  thought  it  peculiarly  pat,  for  he  proceeded  to  whistle  a 
lively  air,  as  if  to  give  Stephens  time  to  recover  himself. 

But  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  reflec- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  sunk.  With  even  more  diffi- 
dence than  before  he  resumed — 

"Between  our  religions  there  is  hardly  any  difference 
worthy  of  the  name.  Before  we  came  out,  a  clergyman 
prayed  for  victory  for  our  arms,  and  before  every  fight 
another  clergyman  has  invoked  Heaven  for  the  same  thing. 
Almost  in  the  same  fashion  the  clergy  of  our  enemy  send 
up  the  same  prayers  to  the  same  God.  Are  we  really  born 
hypocrites,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?  What  ?  Can  you,  can 
anyone  explain  it?" 

"  H'mph !  Are  you  religious,  then  ?  I  wasn't  aware 
of  it." 

"  My  mother  is,"  answered  Lieutenant  Stephens  gently, 
as  if  politely  seeking  to  palliate  some  serious  defect  in 
himself. 

"I  admire  your  dutiful  veneration,  and    I  bow  to  the 
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woman  who  has  exercised  such  an  influence  upon  your 
hfe,"  said  Kennedy,  baring  his  head  and  bowing  slightly ; 
"but  I  can't  understand  how  you  can  mix  up  two  such 
totally  different  things.  What  has  politics  to  do  with 
religion  ?  This  business  is  purely  political ;  the  war  was 
begun  more  to  show  an  envious  Europe  that  we  don't  draw 
back  when  it  is  essential  that  we  shall  maintain  our  position 
as  the  first  in  the  rank  of  nations,  than  for  anything  else.  If 
that  obstinate  old  man  in  Pretoria — just  look  how  these 
two  fellows  there  are  pricking  up  their  ears — had  not 
helped  us  a  bit  on  our  way,  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  climb  his  verandah  and  fling  him  out  of  his  own  house. 
We  need  not  do  that  now,  but  don't  think  that  we  should 
show  ourselves  grateful  on  that  account.  This  war,  among 
other  things,  is  a  warning  to  the  smaller  States,  not  from 
us  alone  but  also  from  those  great  Powers  who  looked  on 
with  malicious  joy  at  our  early  reverses,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  the  wind  changed,  overwhelmed  us  with  congratulations. 
Two  small  nations  have  followed  in  our  wake;  well,  we 
know  pretty  well  what  their  tail-wagging  is  worth,  but  we 
take  it  graciously.  Flattery  is  always  pleasant,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  their  timidity  or  their  stupidity  when  we 
know  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  without  it  all.  Do 
you  take  any  interest  in  the  politics  of  it  ?  " 

"A  little,"  stammered  Lieutenant  Stephens,  somewhat 
taken  aback  at  his  comrade's  unexpected  flow  of  words. 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  are  a  soldier  and  nothing  more," 
came  the  answer,  almost  contemptuously,  but  still  with  a 
distinct  ring  of  admiration  in  its  tone.  "  You  are  fortunate, 
you  who  can  rest  content  with  one  thing ;  but  I — I  am — 
Why,  what  in  the  world  is  that  going  on  over  there  ?  " 

There  was  some  cause  for  the  exclamation,  for  the 
advance  guard  had  suddenly  come  to  a  halt,  and  a  dozen 
men  were  making  excited  gestures  round  their  gigantic 
leader.  Van  der  Nath  waved  his  hand  reassuringly  to 
those  behind,  and  shouted  something  which  the  two 
officers  could  not  hear  although  they  did  their  utmost. 
Presently,  they  conjectured  what  the  cause  must  be  when 
they  saw  about  a  score  of  men  turn  their  horses  to  the  left, 
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gallop  swiftly  off,  and  disappear  behind  a  long  stretch  of 
kopjes.  Another  patrol,  numbering  half  the  other  and  led 
by  the  field-cornet  himself,  at  once  rode  forward,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  band  with  the  waggons  swang  off  to  the 
right  and  held  on  quickly  in  that  direction. 

"Our  people  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood,"  said 
Lieutenant  Kennedy,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
trying  to  get  a  view  over  the  ground.  But  the  surrounding 
hills  prevented  him  from  seeing  anything,  and  in  rather  a 
bad  humour  he  continued  his  ride. 

"  Hurry  up,  there  ! "  said  the  shorter  of  the  two  Boers 
roughly. 

The  lieutenant  was  annoyed  by  the  unceremonious- 
ness of  the  reproof,  and  turned  half  round  with  a  look  of 
defiance. 

The  Boer  endured  it  without  moving  a  muscle,  but, 
seeing  that  the  officer  showed  a  decided  inclination  to  keep 
back  his  horse  rather  than  hasten  its  pace,  he  repeated 
menacingly — 

"  Hurry  up,  I  say  !  " 

"  And  if  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  obey,  what  then  ?  " 

The  Boer  rode  up  to  his  side,  and  muttered  between  his 
clenched  teeth — 

"Three  months  ago  my  father  had  four  sons;  now 
he  has  only  two  left.  Where  the  other  two  are  no  one 
knows."  He  paused  a  moment  and  added :  "  So,  if  you 
give  me  a  chance  to  put  a  bullet  through  you,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged." 

And  to  give  point  to  his  words  he  cocked  his  rifle. 

The  officer  swallowed  his  wrath  and  spurred  his  horse. 
He  saw  that  he  had  been  greatly  mistaken  in  some  of 
the  enemy.  Among  them  there  were  no  doubt  many 
who,  like  the  man  beside  him,  had  private  wrongs  to 
avenge ;  that  this  man  at  least  would  not  hesitate  to  avenge 
his  was  to  be  seen  by  his  dark  look.  The  young  officer 
therefore  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  put  his  horse 
to  a  short  gallop,  which  quickly  brought  him  up  with  the 
waggons. 

This  fatiguing  journey  continued  without  any  apparent 
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reason  for  several  hours.  The  course  lay  constantly 
between  undulating  hills  which  narrowly  limited  the  out- 
look ;  frequently  the  prisoners  imagined  they  were  about 
to  come  out  upon  the  open  plain,  only  to  find  their  view 
blocked  by  a  fresh  kopje  several  miles  in  length.  Towards 
noon  a  short  halt  was  made  beside  a  small  stream  that  was 
almost  dried  up.  A  few  water-melons  were  produced, 
and  the  Boers,  of  whom  there  were  now  only  about  thirty, 
quickly  peeled  the  big  juicy  fruit  and  swallowed  some  slices 
of  it  without  quitting  their  saddles.  Then,  after  the  horses 
had  drunk  a  little  of  the  dirty  water  from  a  pool  among  the 
stones,  they  pushed  on. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent  that  Lieutenant 
Stephens  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  upright  in  his  saddle. 
His  weakness  had  increased  during  the  arduous  ride,  and 
in  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat  his  whole  body  shivered 
with  ague.  During  the  short  halt  he  had  tried  to  eat  a  piece 
of  melon,  but  the  sweet  vanilla  flavour  of  the  fruit  only 
nauseated  him.  Suddenly,  before  anyone  could  prevent  it, 
he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Next  moment  the  old  missionary  was  at  his  side.  At  a 
sign  from  him  two  dragoons  lifted  him  up  and  laid  him  in 
the  last  waggon,  which  had  been  fitted  up  to  receive  the 
sick  and  the  wounded.  The  old  man  made  up  a  bed  for 
the  patient,  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted,  with  some 
skins  and  woollen  blankets,  and  took  his  place  beside  him, 
steadying  his  aching  head  as  he  sat.  The  Boer  who 
commanded  in  Van  der  Nath's  absence  gave  the  order  to 
proceed,  and  on  they  went  again  at  the  same  furious  speed. 
But  instead  of  advancing  between  the  kopjes,  they  turned 
their  horses  down  into  a  sluit,^  along  which  they  continued 
their  march. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waggon 
in  which  his  friend  had  been  placed.  This  illness,  which 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  inopportune  moment, 
alarmed  him,  and  for  the  time  being  he  dismissed  all  his 
plans  of  flight,  without,  however,  abandoning  all  hope  that 
some  favourable  opportunity  might  yet  show  itself.  As  he 
^  A  dried-up  river  or  stream. 
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had  no  longer  anyone  to  whom  he  could  express  his 
thoughts,  and  as  new  ones  kept  crowding  upon  him,  he  was 
now  compelled  to  seek  counsel  of  himself.  Nevertheless 
he  did  not  neglect  to  note  carefully  everything  that  went  on 
about  him.  That  he  must  soon  be  released  he  felt  certain  ; 
the  question  was  how  that  would  be  brought  about.  His 
horse  was  much  too  tired  for  him  to  depend  upon  its 
speed,  and,  besides,  his  two  guards  never  relaxed  their 
attention  for  a  moment.  Whenever  he  glanced  back 
cautiously  over  his  shoulder  he  encountered  the  dark  look 
of  the  young  Boer;  and  when,  in  order  to  try  him,  he 
stopped  a  moment,  the  man  made  a  significant  movement 
towards  his  rifle.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait.  By  way  of  shortening  the  time,  he  rode  forward  to 
the  waggon  in  which  the  sick  man  lay  tossing  in  feverish 
delirium.  After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  he  saw 
how  untiring  the  missionary  was  in  his  attention  to  his 
comrade,  he  leaned  forward  and  said — 

"  You  are  very  kind,  pastor." 

"  He  is  a  fellow-creature,"  answered  the  old  man  simply. 

"  H'm  !  I  thought  you  only  looked  upon  him  as  an 
enemy." 

"  I  have  no  enemies,"  was  the  old  man's  gentle  rebuke. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  bit  his  lip.  He  did  not  like  this 
submissive  tone  with  its  background  of  hopelessness.  Both 
by  training  and  nature  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  everything 
he  had  seen  since  learning  to  formulate  an  independent 
thought  had  merely  served  to  strengthen  him  in  his 
conviction  that  the  world  was  ruled  by  self-interest  alone; 
and  that  he  who  was  strong  enough  to  help  himself — the 
more  ruthlessly  the  better — must  gain  in  reputation  and 
advancement,  while  the  weak  were  doomed  to  go  to  the 
wall.  He,  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  twenty-three  years' 
experience,  and  who  fully  believed  that  every  good  action 
was  thrown  away,  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  this  aged 
apparition  who  seemed  to  belong  to  a  past  when  men  not 
only  believed  in  the  worth  of  sacrifices  but  were  also  able 
to  make  them.  He  told  himself  that  the  missionary  did 
not   fit   in   with   his   surroundings,    that    he   was    out   of 
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harmony  with  all  these  rifles  at  half-cock,  the  snorting 
horses,  and  the  silent,  resolute  men.  The  old  man  was  a 
blot  on  the  picture,  and  so  he  looked  at  him  with  that 
curious  interest  which  one  is  always  apt  to  feel  for  some- 
thing new  and  strange,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  looked 
down  upon  him  pitifully,  like  one  who,  knowing  himself  to 
have  taken  up  the  more  practical,  useful,  and,  consequently, 
the  higher  standpoint,  looks  down  upon  some  fanatical 
enthusiast.  "Of  what  use  are  your  words  and  your 
actions  ?  "  thought  this  pupil  of  modern  schools  of  thought. 
"  You  can  change  nothing  by  means  of  them ;  that  which 
is  to  be,  will  be ;  you  can  only  harm  yourself."  And  he 
pitied  the  old  man,  but  felt  no  inclination  to  begin  any 
discussion  with  him. 

The  march  continued  at  the  same  brisk  pace  along  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  head  rode  several  Boers  with 
their  rifles  ready  to  shoot  at  a  moment's  notice;  then 
followed  the  disarmed  dragoons,  with  half  a  score  of 
guards  on  either  side  of  them ;  and  lastly  the  four  waggons 
driven  by  the  Kaffirs,  whose  white  teeth  glittered  brightly 
between  their  red  lips  as  they  shouted  to  the  animals. 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  turned  away  his  eyes,  for  the  black 
fellow  who  sat  laughing  in  the  front  waggon  was  none  other 
than  the  trembling,  timorous  creature  who  had  met  them 
the  previous  night.  About  a  score  of  men  brought  up 
the  rear.  There  was  nothing  new  or  remarkable  about 
the  arrangement,  but  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  band,  keeping  every  nerve  at  full 
tension.  On  either  side  the  yellow  banks  of  the  river 
sloped  upwards,  and  above  their  heads  they  had  a  strip  of 
clear  blue  sky. 

This  monotony,  which  continued  hour  after  hour,  served 
to  make  the  young  officer  reflective.  He  had  shaken  off 
his  former  thoughts  as  being  too  depressing,  but  their 
place  was  being  constanly  filled  by  others.  He  was 
hungry,  too,  but  would  not  for  anything  have  confessed  it. 
He  was,  moreover,  troubled  by  something  new  which  had 
begun  to  stir  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  was  this  endless 
pursuit  of  an  unknown  goal  that  had  begun  to  affect  him. 
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He  was  quite  certain  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  prisoner 
had  not  perturbed  his  mind  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
this  consoled  him  a  little.  He  could  endure  adversity,  and 
even  this — the  greatest  that  could  have  befallen  him  in  his 
present  position — he  found  no  difficulty  in  bearing  some- 
how or  other.  And  yet  there  was  something  that  had 
awakened  a  sort  of  soothing  sadness  in  his  naturally  hard 
mind,  without  his  being  able  to  make  clear  to  himself  what 
it  really  was. 

The  sick  man  slept  heavily  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
waggon  jolted  over  the  stones  that  lay  scattered  all  around. 
His  chest  rose  and  fell  painfully,  and  he  moaned  as  he 
breathed,  while  a  look  of  uneasiness  and  agony  lingered  in 
his  face.  The  sweat  continued  to  break  out  in  great  drops 
that  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  was  moved  as  he  looked  at  him. 

The  missionary  met  his  glance  with  a  troubled  look,  and 
said  slowly — 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  a  bad  lookout  for  your  friend." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  the  officer,  thankful  that  the 
resumption  of  the  conversation  would  relieve  him  of  his 
own  melancholy  thoughts,  rather  than  really  apprehensive 
for  his  comrade's  fate. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  bad  sign  that  he  should  be  able  to  sleep 
with  all  this  clatter  about  him,  and  with  all  this  terrible 
shaking." 

The  lieutenant  grew  grave,  and  turned  all  his  attention 
upon  the  patient  and  his  nurse. 

The  missionary  now  seemed  quite  a  different  man  from 
the  preacher  of  the  night  before.  With  the  touching 
tenderness  of  a  mother  he  wrapped  the  blankets  better 
about  the  sick  man's  body,  and  himself  assuming  a  most 
uncomfortable  posture,  he  held  the  fevered  head  tenderly 
in  his  lap  in  order  to  break  the  jolting  of  the  waggon.  In 
his  acute  anxiety  and  his  complete  forgetfulness  of  self 
there  was  something  so  entirely  benevolent  that  the  young 
officer  could  not  but  be  affected  by  it ;  his  face,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  hard,  became  more  kindly,  and  he  said 
suddenly — 
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"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  highest  esteem  for  your 
goodness." 

And  with  the  same  correctness  and  ceremony  with  which 
he  would  have  saluted  a  lady,  he  touched  his  helmet  and 
bowed. 

The  old  man  glanced  hastily  at  his  face,  and  then  gazed 
up  helplessly  at  the  strip  of  sky  above  him.  Then,  with  a 
weary  gesture,  he  answered  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Words — words  !  Why  is  there  always  so  much  said 
and  so  little  done  ?  Young  man,  if  deeds  are  the  fruit  of 
one's  thoughts,  then  the  seed  must  be  of  the  worst." 

For  a  moment  the  officer  could  not  see  the  reason  for 
the  rebuke,  and  he  turned  away  his  head  with  an  offended 
look.  But  immediately  he  regretted  what  he  had  said,  for 
he  saw  the  ineptitude  of  coming  with  his  conventional 
thanks  to  a  man  who  had  made  it  his  mission  to  help 
all  sufferers  without  regard  to  nationality  or  colour,  and 
especially  without  any  thought  of  reaping  any  praise  for 
his  action. 

The  missionary  looked  searchingly  at  his  face,  which  he 
now  saw  only  in  profile,  and,  as  if  divining  his  feelings,  he 
continued — 

"  We  human  beings  are  indeed  wonderful  creatures,  are 
we  not?  Everywhere  we  hear  good  praised,  everywhere 
the  right  way  is  pointed  out;  and  yet  what  do  we  do? 
We  readily  join  in  the  chorus  of  jubilation,  but  we  lumber 
along  carelessly  in  the  old  wheel-ruts,  without  having  the 
strength  to  break  with  worn-out  prejudices.  Why  is  it  that 
we  so  seldom  do  what  we  should  ?  " 

The  young  man  looked  down  at  him,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  significantly. 

"  Words — words  !  "  the  missionary  repeated.  "  '  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician;  but  they  that  are 
sick.'  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anyone  who  is  welH 
No,  they  are  soon  counted.  Everywhere  one  meets  the 
man  who  has  lost  the  light  of  his  eyes,  but  who  neverthe- 
less boasts  of  his  ability  to  see.  Well,  he  does  see — the 
blindness  of  others,  for  all  of  us  fumble  about  in  the  dark. 
And  yet  there  is  light  to  be  found,  although  it  is  the  one 
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thing  we  refuse  to  see;  and  all  the  time  mankind  are 
sighing,  through  anxious  nights  and  everlasting  days,  for 
that  which  alone  can  heal  their  maladies."  ■  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  in  a  warmer  tone ;  "  The  best 
way  in  which  the  modern  man  can  prove  his  health  is  to 
sneer  at  those  who  point  out  the  way  of  freedom  from  the 
slavery  of  habit.  You  must  scoff,  young  man ;  you  must 
not  feel  gratitude,  for  then  your  path  would  be  hard  to 
follow."  And,  ending  as  he  began,  he  repeated :  "  Words 
— words ;  to  the  hungry  they  offer  stones !  Words — 
words  ! " 

One  of  the  Boers  behind  them  left  the  group  and  rode 
forward  to  the  waggons. 

"Are  you  not  tired,  Oom?"^  he  asked  in  a  friendly 
tone. 

"  Oh  no,"  came  the  answer  cheerfully. 

"No?"  said  the  other  slowly.  "Still,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  let  me  take  your  place  and  see  after  the  poor 
fellow." 

"Well — thank  you,  my  friend;  I  really  do  need  to 
stretch  my  legs  a  bit." 

And,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
the  Boer  sHpped  down  from  his  saddle,  climbed  into  the 
waggon,  and  settled  down  with  the  sick  man's  head  on  his 
knees,  while  the  old  man  lay  down  beside  him.  But 
before  stretching  himself  out  to  rest  he  turned  apolo- 
getically to  the  lieutenant,  who  had  witnessed  the  incident 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  humiliation  and  ill-will,  and  said — 

"  I  am  no  longer  so  strong  as  I  was ;  my  legs  soon  get 
benumbed." 

Without  answering  a  word,  the  officer  spurred  his  horse 
so  savagely  that  it  reared,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  dashing  off  at  full  speed.  It  was  his  duty  to  look 
after  his  own  countryman,  yet  not  for  a  moment  had  it 
occurred  to  him  to  offer  his  help.  From  the  old  man's 
apologetic  expression  he  could  see  that  he  had  had  no  wish 
whatever  to  give  him  a  lesson ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  just  for 

^  Uncle :  a  friendly  way  of  addressing  elderly  people  among  the 
Boers. 
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that  reason  that  a  deep  flush  overspread  the  lieutenant's 
face. 

Some  fifty  paces  farther  on  the  sluit  made  a  bend  at 
right  angles  to  the  west,  and  there  the  vanguard  halted. 
The  waggons  came  to  a  standstill,  the  men  dismounted  to 
stretch  their  stiff  limbs,  and  provisions  were  produced  for  a 
hasty  meal.  In  vain  did  the  lieutenant  cudgel  his  brains 
to  discover  the  purpose  of  this  long  ride,  which  had  been 
undertaken  in  such  haste.  But  as  no  reason  for  it  was 
apparent,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasure  of  a  short 
rest,  for  everything  tended  to  indicate  that  it  could  not  be 
long.  He  had  not  guessed  wrongly,  for  ten  minutes  after 
the  halt  the  field-cornet  arrived  at  the  head  of  twenty  men. 
They  had  covered  the  column's  left  flank,  and  now  they 
came  riding  down  the  sluit  at  a  pace  that  showed  they 
considered  every  moment  precious. 

As  soon  as  they  had  come  to  a  halt,  the  whole  band 
flocked  round  them,  and  one  asked  shortly — 

"Well?" 

"At  least  three  hundred,"  answered  Van  der  Nath 
slowly. 

"  How  far  away  ?  " 

"Two  miles  this  side  of  the  kopjes  near  the  German's 
farm." 

"  That's  about  three  miles  as  the  crow  flies,"  explained 
one  man  who  seemed  to  know  the  district. 

"  Just  about,"  said  the  field-cornet. 

A  shrill  whistle  was  heard  on  the  right  of  the  sluit,  and 
two  men  came  riding  from  that  direction. 

All  waited  patiently  until  they  had  descended  the  bank. 
Then  a  shower  of  questions  assailed  the  new-comers. 

"  Nothing,"  they  both  answered  together ;  "  to  the  east 
the  way  is  open." 

The  whole  band  seemed  now  to  know  the  situation,  and 
all  continued  their  interrupted  repast. 

Without  anyone  trying  to  prevent  him.  Lieutenant 
Kennedy  had  heard  what  had  been  said,  and  had  obtained 
a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  situation. 

That  Van  der  Nath  and  his  men  knew  the  whereabouts 
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of  some  English  detachment  could  be  seen  from  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  had  been  exchanged;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  so  sure  that  the  English,  on  their  part,  had 
any  knowledge  that  a  Boer  force  was  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. To  judge  by  the  men's  easy  demeanour  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  this  irritated  him  greatly,  for  it  lessened 
the  prospects  of  his  early  liberation. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  meal,  of 
which  the  prisoners  had  partaken  plentifully,  had  come  to 
an  end,  the  men  gathered  round  the  missionary's  waggon, 
and  there  began  something  which  to  the  lieutenant  seemed 
a  laughable  parody  of  a  council  of  war.  All  took  part  in 
it,  everyone  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should ; 
everyone  stated  his  opinion,  and  the  leader  himself  was 
outvoiced.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  sluit  and  make  for 
the  karoo,^  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  spend  the  whole 
night  in  the  saddle. 

"  I  think,  all  the  same,  that  we  should  go  eastwards," 
said  the  field-cornet  reluctantly.  "  In  that  direction  none 
of  the  '  rooneks  '  have  shown  themselves." 

"  But  that  is  a  roundabout  way — about  seventy  miles," 
put  in  the  spokesman  of  the  majority,  a  young  fellow  who 
was  almost  a  boy.  "The  horses  have  already  done  as 
much  as  they  can  stand  for  to-day,"  he  added. 

"True  enough,"  admitted  the  chief;  "but  what  will  it 
matter  if  we  join  our  main  body  a  couple  of  days  later 
than  we  counted  upon.  If  we  go  east  we  can  make  shorter 
day-marches  and  rest  each  night." 

"  That's  true  enough,  too,"  said  an  old  Boer,  stroking  his 
beard  thoughtfully ;  but  we  are  tired  of  scampering  about 
like  madmen  over  kopjes  and  karoos ;  we  would  rather 
join  the  commandant  and  then  have  a  proper  rest.  Both 
man  and  beast  want  that,  for  this  trip  has  been  pretty 
hard." 

"  The  straightest  way  is  the  shortest,"  added  the  young 
man  lightly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  one  who  had  just  spoken,   "  and  the 
rooneks  we  saw  to  the  west  are  probably  those  we  saw  this 
^  The  sandy  heath  in  South  Africa. 
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morning.  Like  us,  they  have  been  in  the  saddle  the  whole 
day,  and  if  I  know  them  aright  their  horses  are  in  no  con- 
dition for  racing.  We  can  easily  put  a  couple  of  miles 
between  them  and  us,  so  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
about  them  ?  " 

"  But  they  are  ahead  of  us ! "  said  Van  der  Nath  im- 
patiently. 

"  Where  are  they,  then  ?  " 

"  North-west  of  this.  Huys  saw  a  big  dust-cloud  in  the 
direction  of  the  German's  abandoned  farm." 

"  It  might  have  been  cattle." 

"  It  was  the  English." 

"  As  you  are  so  sure  of  it,  we  can  very  well  swing  round 
a  little  to  the  east  and  go  round  them,"  said  the  old  Boer, 
whose  dry,  shrivelled  skin  showed  that  he  must  long  have 
passed  the  age  when  a  man  is  fit  for  hard  riding  or  for 
handling  a  rifle.  There  he  stood,  a  fine  type  of  hardy,  open- 
air  humanity ;  and  as  he  stroked  his  beard  and  blinked  at 
the  sun  with  his  small  bloodshot  eyes,  he  remarked,  with 
the  air  of  one  uttering  an  incontestable  argument — 

"  It  is  just  these  long  roundabout  ways  that  knock  up 
the  horses." 

"  Oom  Jan  is  right,"  said  two  approving  voices. 

The  field-cornet  seemed  unwilling  to  give  in,  and  looked 
towards  the  missionary  as  if  seeking  help  from  him,  but  the 
latter  was  busy  with  the  sick  man,  and  did  not  hear  what 
was  going  on  close  beside  him. 

"  If  we  go  straight  ahead  that  means  coming  against  the 
enemy,"  muttered  the  field-cornet,  looking  beseechingly  at 
the  men,  as  if  seeking  to  persuade  them  to  come  over  to 
his  side. 

"  Then  the  guns  must  speak,"  said  old  Jan  shortly. 

"  But  they  are  more  than  us  this  time,  Oom  van 
Gracht." 

"  They  will  be  fewer  afterwards,"  laughed  the  young 
man  easily,  and  the  old  man  nodded  approvingly. 

It  appeared  that  there  were  two  parties  represented : 
the  cautious,  who  would  reluctantly  resign  themselves  to 
a  long  ride  and  just  as  reluctantly  seek  battle;   and  the 
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impetuous,  who  would  prefer  a  fight  for  life  or  death  to 
anything.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  who  took  the  latter  view,  and  they  maintained  it 
so  hotly  that,  in  the  end,  the  men  in  their  prime  gave 
in  to  them  and  let  them  have  their  own  way  without 
further  opposition.  No  doubt  the  fear  of  appearing 
faint-hearted,  which  operates  on  such  occasions,  helped 
to  bring  about  their  submission.  Anyhow,  the  voice  of 
wisdom  was  disregarded,  and  one  man  remarked,  in  the 
quiet  manner  that  distinguished  his  countrymen — 

"  Well,  let  us  ride  straight  for  the  deserted  farm,  so  that 
we  get  a  good  way  to  the  east,  but  so  that  we  shall  not 
have  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  pass." 

This  compromise  satisfied  both  parties ;  an  energetic 
"Yes"  from  the  whole  band  showed  that  they  were  all 
agreed. 

Van  der  Nath,  who  was  overruled,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said — 

"  Well,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  take  the  shortest 
way ! " 

The  conference  was  at  an  end,  and  those  who  had 
taken  the  successful  part  in  it  dispersed,  visibly  satisfied  at 
having  had  their  own  way.  That  fighting  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood imminent  troubled  no  one ;  all  were  heartily  tired  of 
the  wearying  roaming  about,  and  were  now  satisfied  to  risk 
anything  in  order  to  get  some  rest  the  sooner.  Their 
reconnoitring  had  now  lasted  six  days  and  nights ;  they 
had  learnt  nearly  all  they  wanted  to  know,  and  they  longed 
to  get  back  to  headquarters,  which  they  now  expected  to 
do  after  one  day's  march  such  as  had  been  decided  upon. 
A  fight — well,  most  of  them  scarcely  knew  what  that 
really  was,  but  they  considered  themselves  bound  in 
honour  not  to  betray  anything  like  fear.  So,  as  every  man 
went  off  to  attend  to  his  duties,  old  Jan  van  Gracht  patted 
the  shoulder  of  the  young  man  who,  next  to  himself,  had 
taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  short  council  of  war, 
and  uttered  a  few  words  of  commendation  that  gained 
general  approval  and  brought  a  flush  of  pleasure  to  the 
young  man's  cheek. 
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Now  that  it  was  too  late  to  intervene,  the  missionary 
saw  what  had  been  decided  upon,  and  signed  to  Van  der 
Nath  to  approach. 

"Abraham,"  he  said  impressively,  "remember  your 
promise  ! " 

"  I  know ;  but  I  gave  the  commandant  another  promise, 
and  the  first  promise  has  first  claim.  But  as  soon  as  I 
have  fulfilled  it  I  am  free." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  looked  at  the  old  man  in  a 
way  that  showed  how  glad  he  was  to  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  himself. 

The  insight  into  the  Boer  character  which  the  last  half- 
hour  had  given  him,  caused  Lieutenant  Kennedy  to  bend 
his  head  in  thought.  He  now  saw  that  the  missionary 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  the  two  peoples,  whom 
an  unkind  fate  had  opposed  to  each  other,  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  each  other's  good  points.  But  in  every  war 
it  is  the  same  :  strangers  set  against  strangers,  who  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  each  other  except  their  different 
nationality.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  in  its  nationality 
that  each  is  entitled  to  pride  itself.  The  well-protected 
barriers  with  which  every  State  endeavours  to  surround 
itself,  prevent  even  neighbours  from  believing  the  testimony 
of  their  own  eyes  ;  and  something  that  is  called  patriotism, 
but  is  often  nothing  else  than  weakness  and  distrust,  is 
utilised  to  make  their  ignorance  of  each  other  greater; 
while  those  who  fan  the  flames  refuse  to  see  the  danger 
to  which  they  thereby  expose  their  country. 

"  To  horse  ! "  shouted  the  field-cornet  in  a  loud  voice 
that  roused  the  young  officer  from  his  meditations. 

The  men  obeyed  at  once.  The  bundles  of  fodder  were 
slung  into  the  waggons,  the  provisions  were  stowed  away, 
the  whips  cracked,  and,  after  scouts  had  been  sent  out  in 
all  directions  to  support  those  who  were  already  out,  the 
troop  began  to  move.  The  column  made  its  way  up  the 
slope  from  the  sluit  and  was  soon  out  upon  the  karoo, 
which  stretched  all  around  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Now  for  the  first  time  they  could  see  what  an  immense 
distance  they  had   put  behind   them   since   the  morning. 
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Nothing  could  now  be  seen  of  the  billowy  kopjes  between 
which  they  had  journeyed  until  midday ;  on  the  great  even 
plain  over  which  they  now  rode  could  be  seen  only  two 
hills  rising  side  by  side  like  shadows  far  away  to  the  north- 
west. 

In  accordance  with  his  decision  to  make  every  possible 
use  of  his  position  as  prisoner,  Lieutenant  Kennedy  did 
not  allow  even  the  simplest  detail  to  escape  his  observation. 
The  order  of  march  did  not  interest  him,  but  the  Boer 
system  of  scouting  interested  him  greatly.  The  speed  of 
the  detachment  increased  by  degrees ;  in  spite  of  the  long 
day's  ride  the  small  Boer  ponies  seemed  as  fresh  as  ever, 
while  the  mounts  of  the  Englishmen  began  to  stumble  and 
hang  their  heads. 

A  magic  glow  lay  over  the  red  karoo  with  its  sparse 
vegetation ;  the  crests  of  the  kopjes  shone  as  if  illumined 
by  fire ;  while  a  reddish-violet  tint  covered  the  slopes  which 
lay  in  the  shadow. 

The  officer  rode  forward  to  the  dragoons  and  kept  beside 
them  for  a  time.  But  their  thoughtless  talk  with  those  of 
their  captors  who  spoke  English  annoyed  him,  and  he  fell 
back  and  rode  beside  the  waggon  in  which  his  sick 
comrade  lay  in  delirium,  raving  about  the  war  and  the 
bloodshed  that  it  caused.  To-day  everything  seemed  to 
conspire  to  make  him  dejected  and  bitter  at  heart.  There 
the  tall  fellow  sat  immovable,  holding  the  sick  man's  head 
on  his  knees,  while  his  friendly,  childlike  eyes  looked  up 
at  him  as  if  to  say,  "As  long  as  I  am  here,  there  is  no 
danger."  His  expression  showed  that  he  had  undertaken 
this  task  more  for  the  missionary's  than  the  sick  man's 
sake,  and  to  Lieutenant  Kennedy  the  thought  was  a 
comfort — why,  he  could  not  exactly  tell.  And,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  take  his  place,  the  old  man  lay  at  his  side, 
peeling  a  water-melon,  a  piece  of  which  he  would  from 
time  to  time  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  who 
eagerly  sucked  the  vanilla-flavoured  fruit,  though,  like  a 
naughty  child,  he  would  sometimes  swallow  it  and  some- 
times reject  it. 

The  young  lieutenant  looked  dreamily  out  over  the  red 
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sandy  plain,  the  monotony  of  which  was  only  broken  from 
time  to  time  by  a  karoo-shrub  sticking  up  out  of  the  sand 
or,  here  and  there,  the  pale,  sickly  shoots  of  a  milk-bush. 
Strange  thoughts  arose  in  his  mind,  and  to  keep  them  at 
a  distance  he  had  to  muster  all  his  strength  of  will.  Yet 
he  was  not  entirely  successful.  He  found  himself  making 
concessions  of  which,  only  a  few  days  before,  he  would 
have  been  ashamed,  and  his  own  "  stupid  weakness,"  as  he 
called  it,  exasperated  him.  But  now  that  he  was  able  to 
study  the  men  about  him — and  that  from  a  standpoint  so 
different  from  his  former  point  of  view — he  could  not  but 
curse  the  duty  that  bade  him  hate  and  harry  that  simple 
people,  to  kill  them,  even,  should  an  opportunity  occur. 

Suddenly  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  shook  his  head  as 
if  to  rid  himself  of  something.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
together  again  and  rode  on;  he  had  absolutely  decided 
that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think.  And  why 
should  not  he  do  like  everyone  else,  like  all  who  preferred 
to  live  and  take  life  as  it  came.  That,  at  least,  was  more 
comfortable  than  worrying  over  its  problems.  He  felt 
sure  that  he  had  chosen  wisely :  he  would  not  break  with 
his  past ;  and  still  less  did  he  mean  to  sacrifice  his  future 
for  the  sake  of  whims  called  forth  by  feelings  that  must 
vanish  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  right  place. 


CHAPTER    IV 

WAR 

"AT  this  rate  we  shall  reach  Koopman's  Kraal  before 
XA.     sundown,"  said  the  field-cornet. 

"  Shall  we  halt  there,  or  push  on  farther  at  once  ? " 
asked  Van  Gracht,  whose  rank  seemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

"  I  don't  know  yet ;  we  shall  see."  And  Van  der  Nath 
raised  himself  in  his  stirrup,  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle  that 
could  be  heard  far  around. 

While  the  sound  seemed  yet  in  the  air  a  man  came 
galloping  towards  him  from  the  patrol  on  the  west  flank. 

"You,  Pieter,  and  Oom  Jan,  and  Zimmer — his  horse 
will  stand  anything,  wont  it  ?  " 

The  man  nodded. 

"  Good !  You  three  will  ride  on  ahead,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Koopman's  Kraal,  and  see  if  any  of 
the  rooneks  are  about  there.  But  keep  your  eyes  open. 
You  will  meet  us  either  at  the  deserted  farm  or  behind  it ; 
we  shall  hardly  get  as  far  as  the  two  kopjes." 

Pieter  nodded  again,  and  laughingly  showing  his  white 
teeth  asked — 

"  May  we  shoot  ?  " 

"  Not  if  there  are  many." 

"  Then  I  hope  there  won't  be  too  many." 

He  beckoned  to  the  other  Boer,  whose  fair  skin  and 
frank  eyes  betrayed  his  pure  Germanic  origin,  and  accom- 
panied by  Jan  van  Gracht,  who  assumed  command  by 
right  of  age,  they  galloped  westward.  All  spurred  their 
horses  to  their  utmost  speed,  for  they  were  pleased  with 
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the  orders  that  had  been  given  them,  and  within  half  an 
hour  they  were  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile  the  others  rode  steadily  forward,  their  rifles 
slung  across  their  backs,  and  the  inevitable  pipe  hanging 
from  their  lips.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  except  among 
the  captive  dragoons,  who  were  philosophically  making  the 
best  of  their  fate. 

At  one  moment  Van  der  Nath  was  some  distance  ahead 
of  his  men  and  at  another  among  the  rearguard.  He  was 
troubled  by  a  slight  uneasiness,  which  showed  itself  in  his 
constant  attempts  to  press  the  pace.  At  length  he  seemed 
to  find  it  intolerable  to  have  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  he  rode 
up  close  to  the  missionary.  For  a  time  he  rode  in  silence 
beside  the  waggon.  Then,  without  any  preliminary  intro- 
duction, he  said — 

"  I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  stick  our  heads  into  a  wasp's 
nest." 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  so,  my  friend  ? " 
asked  the  old  man. 

The  field-cornet  cast  a  hasty  side-glance  at  Lieutenant 
Kennedy,  whose  proximity  troubled  him. 

"  Nothing  for  certain,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "  and  that  is 
just  it.  A  mile  west  of  the  sluit  we  saw  fresh  tracks  of 
horses.  At  latest  they  must  have  ridden  by  three  hours 
before  we  came  to  the  bend.  Now,  the  question  is  whether 
they  have  crossed  the  ravine  and  continued  to  the  north- 
west.    If  so  " — 

He  stopped  and  shook  his  head  as  if  displeased. 

"  And  if  so  ?  "  repeated  the  missionary. 

"  Then  they  will  come  out  near  Koopman's  Kraal  about 
the  same  time  as  ourselves,  and  as  our  horses  are  already 
knocked  up  there  is  not  much  chance  of  our  being  able  to 
get  away  from  them." 

"  And  if  they  have  not  crossed  the  ravine  ?  " 

"  Then  we  have  already  outridden  them,  and  there  is  no 
danger." 

"  And  what  else,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  We  must  go  this  way  now.  For  one  thing 
it  saves  us  a  two  days'  march,  and  for  another  I  have  sent 
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on  young  Huys,  Zimmer,  and  Jan  to  reconnoitre.  If  they 
don't  meet  us  at  the  kraal,  who  knows  what  may  have 
befallen  them?" 

"  You  think,  then,  that  there  will  be  fighting  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  of  less  consequence.  If  the  rooneks 
have  not  occupied  the  pass  between  the  two  kopjes  to  the 
north  of  the  kraal,  I  will  undertake  with  fifty  men  to  hold 
them  in  check  for  a  whole  day." 

*'  Bloodshed,  and  yet  more  bloodshed ! "  sighed  the  old 
man.     "  When  is  this  going  to  end  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  answered  the  field-cornet  gloomily.  "  I 
do  my  duty ;  let  everyone  do  his." 

"  Duty  ? "  repeated  the  missionary  bitterly,  turning  to 
him  and  to  Lieutenant  Kennedy ;  "is  there  any  word  that 
has  been  more  abused  than  that  ?  And  what  sorry  comfort 
your  duty  brings  you  both,  differently  as  you  fulfil  it !  Oh, 
we  men  !  we  men !  From  every  pulpit  in  every  land  is 
preached  the  message  of  brotherly  love,  and  immediately 
we  have  left  the  church  we  go  and  violate  that  which  has 
given  us  such  wonderful  comfort.  And  why  do  we  violate 
it  ?  Because  '  duty '  bids  us.  We  should  never  do  each 
other  any  wrong  were  it  not  that  duty  forced  us  to  it. 
How  many  kinds  of  duty  are  there  ?  There  is  one  that 
bids  us  kill,  and  one  that  bids  us  heal  the  wounded. 
Which  is  the  right  one  ?  You,  who  come  from  the  island 
beyond  the  sea,  have  statesmen  whose  duty  it  is  to  let 
blood  flow  in  streams ;  and  here  you  meet  a  people  whose 
duty  it  also  is  to  wound  and  kill.  How  can  these  two 
peoples  name  the  word  'duty'  without  feeling  the  sting 
of  conscience  ?  *  Duty  ! ' " — his  old  body  trembled  with 
suppressed  grief,  and  almost  inaudibly  he  whispered, 
"  *  Duty,  duty,  duty  ! ' "  He  looked  up,  and  there  was 
such  inexpressible  sorrow  in  his  eyes  that  the  listeners 
turned  away  their  faces.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
an  air  of  hopelessness,  and,  turning  aside,  gave  all  his 
attention  to  the  sick  man,  who  kept  muttering  words  that 
were  unintelligible,  mingled  with  often-repeated  orders  to 
an  imaginary  troop  of  horse  to  charge  with  all  their 
might. 
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"  Well,  who  is  right  ?  "  said  Van  der  Nath  at  length  with 
a  sigh.     "  Who  knows  ?  " 

The  lieutenant  had  been  annoyed  and  gnawed  his 
moustache.  When  he  saw,  however,  how  the  other  had 
received  the  old  missionary's  outburst  he  said  with  a  laugh — 

"  '  What  is  truth  ? '  as  Pilate  once  asked.  Probably  even 
he  meant  to  do  his  duty  on  that  historic  occasion." 

And  without  suspecting  what  a  self- destructive  piece  of 
criticism  he  had  uttered,  he  rode  on  unconcernedly. 

The  field-cornet  looked  depressed,  but  as  he  had  other 
things  to  think  about,  the  conversation  was  not  resumed. 

The  sharp  ride  across  the  karoo  continued  without 
interruption.  Already  the  sun's  rays  fell  obliquely,  and  the 
two  kopjes,  which  appeared  to  be  the  goal  of  the  troop, 
cast  broad  shadows  before  them. 

Van  der  Nath  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  front. 
Here  he  stopped  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  but, 
strain  them  as  he  would,  he  could  discern  nothing  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  any  other  human  beings  "than 
themselves.  Suddenly  the  crack  of  a  rifle  far  away  to  the 
north  fell  upon  the  men's  ears,  causing  them  in  their 
surprise  to  rein  in  their  horses  and  stop  short.  Within 
about  ten  seconds  nearly  the  entire  band  had  gathered 
round  their  leader. 

"That  was  Jan's  rifle,"  said  one  of  the  men  in  a  low 
tone. 

"That  meant  death  to  one  roonek,"  observed  another 
slowly. 

All  gazed  eagerly  across  the  karoo  to  see  if  they  could 
discover  anything,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
sunlit  plain  lay  desolated  and  bare. 

"  There  is  a  sluit  over  yonder,"  said  one  man  who  knew 
the  district. 

"  How  far  off"?  "  asked  another. 

"  Two  miles  at  most,  but  I  don't  remember  exactly." 

"  And  how  many  miles  is  it  from  here  to  the  deserted 
kraal  ?  "  asked  the  field-cornet. 

"About  the  same  distance." 

"  We  must  get  there.     It  was  Jan  who  fired ;  he  wanted 
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to  warn  us.  The  rooneks  are  hidden  in  the  sluit.  Well, 
there  they  can  stay  !  We  don't  mean  to  go  that  way.  We 
did  well  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  German's  farm.  Now 
we  are  nearer  to  it  than  the  English,  but  all  the  same  we 
must  put  our  horses  to  their  best  pace." 

He  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  which  seemed  to  cut  through 
the  air  like  a  bullet  and  was  prolonged  an  unusual  time. 

The  scouts  who  were  about  a  mile  distant  on  either 
flank  at  once  turned  their  horses  and  came  galloping  back. 
The  man  on  the  left  flank  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  hundred 
yards  before  a  shout  came  simultaneously  from  a  score  of 
throats — 

«  There  !— Look  !     There  they  are  ! " 

Suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, a  troop  of  mounted  infantry  appeared  some  three 
miles  ofl",  and  with  loosened  rein  came  charging  after  the 
Boers. 

"  Forward  ! "  shouted  the  field-comet.  And  with  frantic 
haste  horsemen  and  waggons  dashed  over  the  karoo,  sending 
the  red  dust  whirling  in  clouds  high  above  the  ground. 

Van  der  Nath  now  saw  that  his  suppositions  were  correct. 
The  enemy's  force,  which  at  a  glance  he  estimated  to  be 
composed  of  at  least  300  men,  had  been  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sluit.  One  of  their  patrols  had  probably 
discovered  the  three  Boer  scouts,  and  had  concluded  from 
their  movements  that  the  force  to  which  they  belonged 
would  take  the  same  direction.  They  had,  therefore, 
allowed  them  to  pass  unmolested.  Consequently  the 
English  had  sought  cover,  and  had  found  an  excellent 
hiding-place  in  the  dried-up  river-bed,  where  they  had 
awaited  the  Boer  troop.  But,  finding  that  their  enemy 
kept  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  sluit,  they  soon  saw  that 
a  surprise  was  out  of  the  question.  So,  trusting  to  their 
greater  numerical  strength,  they  had  mounted  and  given 
chase. 

For  about  twenty  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
laboured  panting  of  the  horses,  the  creaking  of  the  waggon- 
wheels,  and  the  encouraging  cries  of  the  men  whenever 
any  of  the  animals  stumbled.     Suddenly  the  monotony  of 
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the  plain  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  the  half-ruined 
walls  of  a  farm.  The  first  building,  which  was  built  of  red 
brick,  was  long  and  rectangular;  the  thatched  roof  had 
long  since  rotted  away,  and  such  remains  of  it  as  had  not 
yet  been  dispersed  by  the  wind  lay  strewn  all  over  a 
disorderly  farmyard.  Behind  the  dwelling-house  stood  an 
empty  cowshed,  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure  were  a  sheep-pen  and  a  couple 
of  deserted  Kaffir  huts. 

As  the  last  of  the  Boers  swang  round  the  corner  of  the 
main  building  and  crowded  in  through  the  gateway,  about 
a  dozen  bullets  struck  against  the  wall  behind  them, 
dislodging  some  portions  of  the  brick,  which  flew  about  the 
ears  of  the  rearguard. 

The  pursuing  force  had  seen  the  impossibiHty  of  over- 
taking the  Boer  column  in  the  short  distance  that  separated 
them  from  the  protecting  walls  of  the  farm.  They  had 
therefore  opened  fire  at  long  range,  without,  however,  doing 
much  damage. 

Panting  painfully  after  their  sharp  race,  the  horses  were 
placed  in  the  sheep-pen,  the  high  and  comparatively  solid 
walls  of  which  sufficed  to  protect  them  from  the  enemy's 
rifle  fire.  The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  sit  in  the  rear 
between  the  waggons,  under  the  custody  of  five  men.  All 
this  was  done  with  a  rapidity  that  showed  that  every  moment 
was  precious.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  Boers  crept  in- 
side the  ruined  farm.  They  spread  themselves  all  over 
it,  seeking  cover  behind  the  blocks  of  stone  and  structural 
projections,  and  awaited  that  which — after  such  a  threaten- 
ing prelude — was  sure  to  follow. 

The  Boers  had  entirely  vanished.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
ground  had  swallowed  them  up.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
khaki-clad  men  who  hesitatingly  took  up  their  position  on 
the  karoo,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  nature's  richly  coloured  picture.  The  long 
shadows  cast  by  the  scrub  and  the  stones  indicated  that 
sunset  might  be  expected  within  an  hour,  and  the  attacking 
force  well  knew  that  once  darkness  fell  the  Boers  might 
consider  themselves  safe  for  this  time. 
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The  defenders  stood  immovable  at  their  posts.  A  hush 
of  expectation  filled  the  air.  Even  the  horses  pricked  up 
their  ears  as  if  they  felt  instinctively  that  something  unusual 
was  about  to  happen. 

Of  all  the  men  whom  an  unkind  fate  had  brought 
together  on  that  sunlit  plain,  there  was  not  one  who  had 
ever  seen  his  adversary  before.  Individually,  they  had 
nothing  to  blame  each  other  with;  they  worshipped  the 
same  God,  were  of  the  same  race  and  colour,  and  under 
any  other  conditions  would  have  met  as  friends.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  they  felt  for  each  other  only  hate,  and  were 
prepared  to  take  each  other's  lives.  They  waited  im- 
patiently, their  lips  tightly  compressed,  and  a  cold,  deter- 
mined expression  in  their  eyes,  each  man's  finger  on  the 
trigger  of  his  rifle. 

The  English  force  had  retired,  and  from  their  hiding- 
place  the  Boers  could  see  them  leading  their  horses  back 
to  the  sluit,  while  a  company  formed  into  firing  line  and 
began  advancing  rapidly  over  the  plain.  As  yet  they  did 
not  attempt  to  seek  cover,  for  the  long  distance  that  still 
separated  them  from  their  enemy  made  them  feel  com- 
paratively secure ;  they  advanced  at  a  sharp  pace,  stopping 
occasionally  to  discharge  a  volley.  A  mass  of  small  dust- 
clouds  showed  where  some  of  the  bullets  struck  the  ground ; 
others  came  whistling  over  the  walls  of  the  farm,  only  a  few 
of  them  striking  the  wall  itself  from  time  to  time. 

The  Boers  remained  still  and  did  not  reply,  and,  en- 
couraged by  their  persistent  silence,  the  advancing  line 
moved  forward  another  hundred  yards.  Then  one  of  the 
finest  shots  among  the  Boers  raised  his  rifle,  took  aim,  and 
fired. 

One  of  the  men  in  khaki  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to 
embrace  someone,  staggered  a  few  paces  to  one  side,  and 
fell  heavily  to  the  earth.  There  he  lay,  a  greyish-yellow 
speck  on  the  dark  plain.  The  whole  line  seemed  to  start ; 
the  officer  in  command  shouted  something  and  flourished 
his  sword,  and  the  men  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
faces,  so  that  from  the  farm  only  their  helmets  could  be 
seen. 
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"  Sight  for  a  thousand  yards  ! "  was  the  next  order  given 
by  the  commanding  officer,  who  alone  remained  standing, 
to  ensure  that  everything  was  properly  done. 

On  the  other  side,  this  was  taken  as  a  challenge,  and 
a  volley  was  discharged.  The  officer  doubled  up  as  if  he 
had  been  cut  in  two,  and  fell. 

Two  men  sprang  up  to  carry  him  away,  and  immediately 
more  shots  were  heard. 

Another  man  fell. 

And  yet  another. 

How  often  have  these  words  been  repeated  in  books  and 
newspaper  reports,  and  how  often  have  millions  of  thought- 
less eyes  glanced  at  them  indifferently,  without  the  readers 
feeling  anything  but  a  cold  shudder  of  dismal  gratification  ! 
Old  men  and  young,  immature  boys  and  women,  have  let 
their  eyes  rest  upon  them  without  giving  them  a  thought ; 
and  just  because  the  words  have  been  repeated  so  often — 
and  not  as  a  fact  to  be  deplored — it  has  come  to  be  the 
general  conviction  that  it  cannot  be  helped,  that  it  must 
be  so. 

Another  man  fell. 

If  those  who  created  the  occasions  for  war  instead  of 
removing  them  could  but  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  they  would  perhaps  have  reflected  more  than 
once  before  taking  the  decisive  step.  But  their  honour 
bade  them  not  to  reflect;  their  duty  commanded  them 
to  act  as  they  did.  And  over  a  whole  country  are  spread 
descriptions  of  stormy  scenes  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
streets;  glowing  accounts  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  that 
inspired  the  people's  representatives  as  they  registered  their 
momentous  decision  are  despatched  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  and  are  read  with  beating  hearts  and  burning  eyes. 
.  .  .  And  the  inevitable  happens. 

And  no  one  dreams  that  there  is  also  another  honour, 
which  consists  in  being  humane ;  and  the  duty  which  bids 
us  love  one  another  is  forgotten  in  the  intoxication  of  the 
moment.  And  men  who  think  it  almost  a  crime  to  doubt 
their  religious  sincerity  make  no  scruple  about  voting  in 
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cold  blood  the  funds  for  carrying  on  a  war.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  thoughtless  people  praise  their  courage ;  and  a 
whole  nation — their  fellow-countrymen,  whom  they  have 
doomed  to  countless  privations  and  nameless  sufferings,  to 
ruin  and  death — exalts  their  heroism.  Can  that  be  courage 
which  consists  in  going  with  the  current?  Can  that  be 
heroism  which  consists  in  saying  what  others  have  said  ? 

Another  man  fell. 

One  human  being,  a  stranger — whether  friend  or  foe — 
is  gone ;  that  is  all.  A  few  hundred  yards  away  a  life  is 
extinguished,  a  life  which  might  perhaps  have  been  useful 
to  many  others,  and  which  certainly  was  dear  to  some  one. 
A  stranger  has  killed  a  stranger.  Probably  the  perpetrator 
knows  nothing  of  it;  his  pulse  beats,  his  temples  throb, 
and  he  is  carried  away  with  the  excitement  and  din  around 
him,  and  by  the  dread  that  whispers  in  his  ear,  "Kill  or 
be  killed — choose  which  it  shall  be  ! "  He  follows  the  same 
dark  instinct  as  the  men  in  Parliament,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  result  of  his  act  follows  immediately, 
although  it  is  not  so  great  and  so  far-reaching.  He  takes 
his  aim  and  fires  uninterruptedly,  feeling  a  savage  joy  in 
reducing  the  enemy's  numbers.  He  no  longer  thinks,  his 
bloodshot  eyes  flash  with  triumph,  his  nerves  no  longer 
tremble  with  fear,  for  he  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
din,  the  roar,  and  the  death -cries.  He  will  avenge  his 
wounded  comrades,  his  fallen  countrymen ;  he  will  pay  in 
the  same  coin. 

"  Kill  or  be  killed  ! "  The  words  ring  in  his  ears  like  a 
knell;  and  he  kills.  From  time  to  time  he  eats  and 
sleeps,  like  the  others.  He  has  grown  so  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  horror  that,  from  a  good  man,  he  is  transformed 
into  a  bloodthirsty  savage  beast.  All  that  is  wicked  and 
unlovely,  all  that  was  hidden  in  the  unknown  depths  of  a 
blameless  character,  is  now  brought  to  the  surface.  He 
laughs  at  a  lucky  shot ;  he  makes  merry  when  many  fall 
and  are  annihilated.  He  has  become  a  first-rate  fighting 
man,  and  is  made  much  of  by  all.  The  human  butcher  is 
honoured,  and  becomes  famous,  he  is  decorated  so  that 
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people  shall  see  it ;  and  with  hands  still  reeking  with  the 
warm  blood  of  human  beings  he  embraces  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  and  caresses  the  rosy  cheeks  of  his  little  ones. 

Do  not  ask,  Why?  The  answer  is  always  the  same. 
It  must  be  so  ! 

Another  man  fell. 

Far  away,  in  a  land  beyond  the  sea,  a  woman  is  kneeling 
in  a  church,  alone.  She  prays  unceasingly,  passionately. 
Her  lips  tremble  with  suffering,  her  hands  are  clenched  so 
tightly  that,  as  she  wrings  them  in  the  anguish  of  her  mind, 
the  nails  eat  into  her  flesh.  She  calls  upon  the  name  of 
God,  but  more  often  in  her  prayers  it  is  a  man's  name  that 
she  utters.  And  when  she  has  exhausted  herself  with 
weeping  and  eased  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she  goes  out 
with  uplifted  head  among  the  people.  The  agony  that 
rends  her  inmost  soul  is  unbearable,  but  nevertheless  she 
carries  her  head  high.  She  herself  scarcely  knows  why, 
but  her  instinct  tells  her  that  the  world  expects  it  of  her. 
And  they  whisper  to  each  other — 

**  Her  husband  is  out  at  the  war ;  he  is  fighting  for  his 
country ;  she  stays  at  home,  alone  with  her  two  children. 
Isn't  she  a  brave  woman  ?  " 

And  the  men  lift  their  hats  to  her,  saying  that  they 
respect  the  stiff  mask  she  wears  over  her  face,  that  they 
admire  her  bearing.  But  of  her  soul's  agony  they  do  not 
speak. 

And  again,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  chamber,  she  weeps  and 
prays,  lamenting  that  which  she  knows  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Another  man  fell. 

Every  evening  an  old  man  sits  shut  up  in  his  room. 
Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  he  sits  waiting  in  restless 
anxiety.  He  is  a  Christian,  like  many  others,  in  name. 
Every  year  he  gives  large  sums  of  money  to  charitable 
institutions ;  he  gives  freely,  but  from  calculation,  for 
giving  brings  him  respect  and  brings  with  it  certain  social 
advantages.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  what  he,  with  bitter 
scorn,  calls  patriotism,  he  gave  the  best  that  he  possessed — 
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his  only  son.  The  young  man  went  forth  willingly ;  the 
old  man  got  a  big  contract  for  the  army.  He  reckoned  up 
the  profit  in  advance,  and  rejoiced  in  the  bigness  of  the 
sum ;  but  now  he  rues  the  whole  transaction,  and  bitterly 
bemoans  his  lot  every  evening,  asking  himself  whether  his 
son  will  be  killed,  whether  he  will  come  home  maimed  and 
unfit  for  useful  work. 

He  cannot  tell,  and  he  is  rent  in  twain  by  an  anguish 
that  is  unspeakable.  He  writhes  with  the  stinging  pain ;  he 
sees  visions,  and  his  hair  stands  on  end  with  terror,  for  his 
overwrought  fancy  creates  pictures  that  stream  with  blood. 
"  There  ! "  he  cries  ;  "  a  man  is  down  !  It  is  my  poor, 
dear  boy — shot  by  the  enemy !  He  is  not  dead,  though 
— only  wounded !  He  is  lying  there  waiting  for  the 
ambulance-bearers  to  see  him,  to  venture  through  the  rain 
of  bullets  and  bear  his  useless  body  away.  His  parched 
throat  burns  like  a  red-hot  iron.  His  blood — my  blood  ! " 
shrieks  the  old  merchant,  "  is  spilt  out  upon  the  sand  of  a 
foreign  land  !  The  lad  suffers  the  torments  of  the  damned ; 
he  calls  his  mother's  name ;  he  raises  his  feeble  hands  to 
heaven,  but  his  prayer  is  unheard ! " 

At  the  sight  of  his  son  lying  there  alone  and  forgotten 
the  old  man  breaks  out  in  a  cold  sweat  and  wrings  his 
hands.  The  boy  is  more  dead  than  alive;  he  has  lost 
hope ;  his  bloodless  lips  stammer  incoherent  words  asking 
for  mercy ;  he  implores  death  to  free  him,  for  death  seems 
to  have  no  time  to  spend  compassion  upon  him,  having  so 
much  to  do  elsewhere.  The  father's  eyes  distend  with 
horror.  .  .  .  His  son  has  now  lain  there  for  two  whole 
days  and  nights.  He  is  not  dead  yet,  but  neither  is  he 
alive.  The  worms  crawl  about  in  the  wound  which  his 
frenzied  fingers  have  torn  open  afresh,  so  that  the  new 
pain  shall  deaden  the  old.  The  once  strong,  fine  fellow  is 
now  a  strange,  unrecognisable  mass.  .  .  .  And  again  the 
sun  rises  after  a  cold,  damp,  sad,  weary  night.  This  is  the 
third  day  .  .  .  and  he  is  not  dead  yet — not  yet !  And 
round  about  not  a  single  living  soul  is  to  be  seen — nothing 
but  a  fat,  ruffled  vulture  that  is  waiting  patiently  until  the 
last  feeble  spasms  in  the  living  body  shall  cease. 
6 
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The  old  man's  head  is  bathed  in  cold  sweat ;  he  is  stiff 
with  dread,  and  with  trembling  lips  he  stammers  forth  the 
first  prayer  he  has  prayed  since  he  was  a  child :  "  Lord 
Jesus  in  heaven  ! — it  is  not  much  I  ask — only  let  him  die 
—die— die  ! " 

Next  day  he  too  wears  the  mask,  without  which  he  does 
not  dare  show  himself  to  the  world;  and,  after  pressing 
his  cold,  fleshless  hands,  his  business  friends  say  to  one 
another — 

"  An  excellent  man  !  The  country  needs  many  such  as 
he  !     An  example  ! " 

The  old  man  laughs  bitterly  within  him  when  he  hears 
them,  and  thinks  of  the  coming  night. 

Another  man  fell. 

A  young  girl  is  dancing  at  a  subscription  ball,  the 
proceeds  of  which — after  expenses  have  been  deducted — 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war. 
She  was  very  loth  to  come,  but  when  they  made  her 
understand  that  her  absence  would  be  misunderstood,  see- 
ing that  her  betrothed  is  at  the  front,  she  yielded.  She 
affects  indifference,  makes  believe  to  be  happy,  and  dances 
because  the  world  expects  her  to  show  a  good  example. 
She,  too,  knows  that  she  wears  a  mask,  but  she  is  beginning 
to  be  accustomed  to  it.  She  laughs  merrily,  and  feels 
flattered  when  she  hears  them  say  of  her :  "  Look,  she 
takes  things  in  the  right  way.  When  one  thinks  how  fond 
they  are  of  each  other,  it  is  really  wonderful ! "  She  laughs 
again,  inwardly  strengthened  by  such  praise,  and  goes  on 
until  the  end  of  the  ball. 

But  when  she  reaches  home,  she  buries  her  face  in  her 
pillow,  and  sobs  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Is  he  dead 
or  alive  ?  Is  he  sick,  or  .  .  .  ?  No,  no  !  .  .  .  no,  .  .  . 
perhaps.  .  .  .  She  would  rather  not  think,  only  hope ;  but 
that  is  just  what  she  cannot  do.  But  she  dares  not  cry  any 
more :  her  eyes  would  become  red  and  dim,  her  fresh  com- 
plexion would  be  spoilt,  and  she  dares  not  show  herself  thus 
before  others.  With  an  heroic  effort  she  drives  back  her  tears, 
and  forces  herself  to  wear  a  stereotyped  smile  of  vacancy. 
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She  grows  pale  and  thin,  and  her  eyes  shine  as  if  with 
fever.  She  has  fits  of  hysteria,  but  the  doctor  can  find  no 
reasonable  cause  for  her  illness,  for  her  smile  deceives  him. 
Meanwhile  she  has  but  one  wish — to  give  free  vent  to  her 
tears ;  but  she  smiles  and  laughs  incessantly,  suffering  un- 
speakably in  secret  for  thus  violating  her  nature. 

Her  fears  prove  unnecessary,  for  her  lover  suddenly 
returns.  He  has  one  leg  maimed.  The  cripple  is  moved 
by  the  girl's  affectionate  reception  of  him ;  he  sees  his 
beloved  with  the  same  eyes  as  half  a  year  before,  when  he 
went  away.  He  marries  the  half-tortured  hysterical  woman, 
and  the  wedding-guests  whisper  to  each  other :  "How 
beautiful !  In  these  dark  times  a  romance  like  this  is 
needed  to  help  one  to  maintain  one's  courage  ! " 

But  about  the  wretched  weaklings  of  children,  the  fruit 
of  this  beautiful  marriage,  no  one  concerns  himself.  That 
they  lack  strength  for  the  struggle  for  existence  is  the  affair 
of  their  parents.  These,  indeed,  make  themselves  wretched 
for  their  children's  sakes,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  father 
becomes  a  hypochondriac ;  the  mother  goes  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  when  she  dies  there  is  a  suppressed  whisper 
among  the  mourners :  "  So  sad  that  the  little  ones  are 
ailing ;  before  their  engagement  the  parents  were  the  finest 
couple  you  could  imagine  ! " 

And  then  they  comfort  the  widower  with  the  crippled 
leg,  telling  him  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  as  a  brave  man 
should — that  that  is  an  inheritance  which  not  everyone 
can  leave  to  his  children. 

"  Duty  ! "  exclaims  the  maimed  man,  seizing  hold  of  the 
clergyman's  gown.  "Tell  me,  sir,  how  can  a  righteous 
God  exact  retribution  upon  the  children  for  their  parents' 
misdeeds,  when  they  know  that  they  have  done  their 
duty?" 

The  clergyman  stammers  something  about  there  being 
some  mistake  somewhere.  "But,"  interrupts  the  father 
quickly,  "look  at  those  weakly  children.  Is  the  fault 
theirs  ?  No  !  Then  where  does  it  lie  ?  With  the  woman 
whose  nerves  were  ruined  while  I  was  contracting  an 
incurable  disease  in  a  wretched  barrack?     Or  where? — 
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where?"  And  as  he  gets  no  reply  he  bids  the  guests 
depart,  for  he  is  burning  with  rage.  As  they  turn  away 
he  shouts  after  them  in  despair :  "I  did  my  duty,  and 
now  three  innocent  ones  have  to  suffer  for  it ! "  But  as 
he  is  known  to  be  a  hypochondriac,  the  only  effect  of 
his  words  is  to  excite  pity  for  the  weak,  sickly  children, 
whose  lot  it  shall  be  to  be  brought  up  by  such  a 
blasphemer ! 

Another  man  fell. 

He  was  a  worthy  mechanic,  she  a  sprightly  servant  girl. 
Like  other  people  they  got  married,  and,  like  other  people, 
supported  themselves  by  working  with  their  hands.  A 
child  was  born  to  them  and  became  their  joy.  They 
solemnly  vowed  that  it  should  have  all  the  good  things 
that  life  had  denied  to  them.  With  this  object  they  worked 
doubly  hard — with  their  utmost  strength — for  before  them 
shone  the  rosy  dawn  of  the  future,  and  everything  looked 
so  wondrously  fair.  The  little  one  lying  in  its  cradle  made 
them  see  life  in  a  new  light.  Everything  now  was  easy ; 
they  would  accomplish  anything. 

And  then  the  war  broke  out. 

He  became  restless,  and  began  to  frequent  the  tavern. 
He  drank,  read  the  newspapers,  and  began  doing  things 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  never  have 
entered  his  head.  Then  one  evening  he  came  home 
drunk ;  he  had  chosen  this  way  of  working  up  his  courage 
to  say  what  had  long  been  on  his  mind.  He  had  gone 
over  every  word  he  had  intended  to  say,  repeating  it  to 
himself  several  times  in  order  to  imprint  it  on  his  memory. 
The  liquor  helped  him  to  see  everything  in  a  more  rosy 
light,  and  now  he  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  say  it.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  house, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  He  had 
forgotten  the  lesson  he  had  learned  so  well. 

His  wife  saw  that  there  was  something  on  his  mind, 
and  asked  him  what  it  was,  encouraging  him  to  speak 
out.     She  rued  it  all  her  life  afterwards. 

"  It's  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "  that  I  shouldn't  have  been 
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able  to  say  it  before,  though  I  have  some  pluck,  too. 
But  now  you  have  helped  me  on  my  way,  and  I'm  glad 
of  it.     I'm  going  to  the  war  ! " 

«  But — you  know — of  course — that  I — I  carry  our  second 
child  under  my  heart ! "  stammered  his  astonished  wife. 

"  And  that's  just  why  !  "  he  answered  eagerly ;  for,  having 
once  begun,  the  rest  came  easily.  "  The  country  expects 
every  one  to  do  his  duty.     I  must  go  and  fight ! " 

"  But " —  And  she  spoke  passionately,  as  only  a 
frightened  woman  can  speak ;  she  spoke  of  their  poverty, 
her  expectations,  and  many  other  things. 

He  laughed  at  her  fears  and  talked  gaily  on,  telling 
her  the  names  of  acquaintances  who  had  already  gone 
out,  hinting  vaguely  at  the  glory  that  always  belongs  to 
the  brave ;  so  that  at  last  he  half-succeeded  in  appeasing 
her. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  urged  finally,  "that  the  country 
will  not  help  a  soldier's  wife  —  that  Government  won't 
see  to  a  soldier's  little  children  ?  Be  easy  !  In  six  months 
I  shall  be  back  with  a  medal  for  valour  on  my  breast, 
and  all  my  savings  shall  be  yours.  That  will  be  something 
to  fall  back  upon  !  With  it  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the 
little  fellow  over  there,  and  the  one  we  have  yet  to  see, 
a  proper  education ;  they  shall  have  a  chance  of  learning 
something,  they  shall.     Isn't  all  that  worth  some  exertion  ?  " 

And  she  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled  by  his  assur- 
ances— another  thing  which  she  rued  to  the  end  of  her 
days. 

He  enlisted,  and  they  parted.  When  the  steamer  that 
was  to  carry  the  regiment  to  the  seat  of  war  put  to  sea, 
she  stood  on  the  quay  among  hundreds  of  other  women 
who,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns,  waved  their  farewells 
to  husbands  and  brothers.  Then  she  went  home,  waited, 
and  bore  her  child. 

Neither  she  nor  her  husband  knew  any  more  than  most 
people  what  war  is,  nor  did  they  ever  get  to  know.  He 
died  of  dysentery  shortly  after  disembarking,  and  was  buried 
with  a  dozen  others  and  forgotten.  She  waited  six  months 
and  some  weeks. 
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As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  confinement  she 
went  with  a  child  in  each  arm  to  a  charitable  organisation, 
which  distributed  food  and  clothing  to  poor  soldiers'  wives. 
She  did  not  get  much,  as  those  among  whom  it  had  to  be 
divided  were  many,  and  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
country.  But  life  is  tenacious,  and  she  wished  to  live 
until  her  husband  came  back  with  the  medal  for  valour 
on  his  breast,  and  his  untouched  pay  rattling  in  his  pocket. 
She  was  perhaps  no  better  off  than  her  husband,  far  away 
in  a  foreign  land ;  but  she  waited  patiently,  hungering  often, 
but  still  managing  to  keep  life  together.  But  her  strength 
had  failed,  and  there  was  no  work  to  be  found,  at  least 
not  for  her.  Her  baby  became  ill  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, for  she  could  not  afford  to  follow  the  parish  doctor's 
orders.  Things  had  to  go  on  as  best  they  might,  and  they 
did. 

One  day  the  list  of  those  receiving  assistance  was  revised, 
and  those  who  could  not  prove  that  their  relatives  were 
still  fighting  for  their  country  were  turned  away.  She  found 
herself  in  the  latter  category.  It  was  not  more  than  eight 
months  since  her  husband  had  gone  out  to  the  front.  That 
night  she  went  hungry  to  bed,  without  a  crumb  oi  bread  in 
the  house  for  herself  or  her  children. 

"  Mother,  give  me  something  to  eat,"  wailed  the  elder 
child. 

It  was  now  that  she  began  to  rue  her  lot,  but  that  did 
not  serve  to  mend  matters. 

Then  she  was  cast  out  of  her  little  garret,  for  her  furni- 
ture had  all  been  pawned  right  and  left  to  pay  small  debts. 
The  usual  story  of  destitution  and  misery  was  enacted  in 
all  its  sorrowful  details.  She  stood  powerless  and  helpless, 
not  daring  to  resist  her  fate.  With  fevered  blood  she 
paced  street  after  street  for  a  whole  day,  feeling  ashamed 
of  her  position,  though  why  she  should  be  she  could  not 
tell.  And  that  only  increased  her  shame  still  more.  Of 
relatives  she  had  none  in  that  great  city,  and  her  acquaint- 
ances— well,  they  were  only  just  able  to  help  themselves. 
She  begged,  first  for  work — of  any  sort  whatever — then  for 
a  copper  to  buy  bread.    But  hands  like  hers  were  stretched 
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out  everywhere ;  everywhere  were  heard  the  piteous  voices 
of  those  who  were  compelled  to  beg,  for  there  were 
thousands  of  destitute  soldiers'  wives,  and  thrice  as  many 
wailing  children.  There  was  great  distress  throughout  the 
land ;  the  givers  hardened  their  hearts  because  the  war 
lasted  so  long,  and  those  who  cried  the  loudest  were  the 
first  to  be  helped.  Those  who  tried  to  hide  their  distress 
got  nothing.  She  was  one  of  those  who  kept  silent — from 
pride,  she  fancied,  but  really  from  remorse. 

For  many  nights  she  slept  in  doorways  or  on  waste 
ground;  then  she  threw  in  her  lot  with  a  man  who  had 
deserted  his  wife  and  children.  She  shared  his  lodging, 
for  she  was  cold  and  starving,  and  life  is  precious.  Now 
and  then  he  would  bring  her  some  odds  and  ends  of  food. 
She  soon  accustomed  herself  to  drink  bad  spirits,  pilfered 
here  and  there,  and  became  thoroughly  depraved,  for 
nothing  demoralises  like  need,  and  now  her  family  ties 
were  all  broken.  She  laid  her  crying  little  ones  in  a 
corner,  and  wandered  about  among  the  public-houses  by 
the  docks,  to  see  if  she  could  sell  herself  for  a  few  coppers 
that  she  might  get  bread  for  her  children.  She  forgot  her 
husband  the  soldier,  but  she  did  not  forget  her  remorse. 

When  she  returned  to  him  the  man  used  to  give  her 
a  drink  from  the  bottle  with  the  clear  liquor  that  burned 
so  as  to  deaden  her  pain,  that  brought  oblivion  for  the 
moment  and  heightened  the  anguish  of  her  mind  afterwards. 
One  day  it  happened  that  the  man  struck  her  little  boy. 
Then  she  went  her  way,  and  once  more  stood  at  the  street 
corners  with  a  child  on  each  arm. 

She  made  a  last  effort  to  obtain  help,  but  she  had  no 
papers  to  prove  her  right  to  public  funds.  She  was  plainly 
a  wretched,  fallen  drunkard,  and  no  one  believed  her. 
That  she  had  lost  her  papers  was  a  deplorable  accident, 
but  no  one  had  time  to  remedy  it.  Greater  interests  were 
now  at  stake;  she  was  only  one  among  many,  and  was 
thrust  aside. 

She,  who  had  been  a  merry  young  girl  and  the  honour- 
able wife  of  a  good  man,  sank  as  low  as  a  human  being 
can  sink.     She  beat  her  children  when  she  was  intoxicated, 
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and  kissed  them  in  her  sober  moments.  She  fretted  until 
she  was  sick  at  heart — fretted  herself  almost  to  death. 
Like  a  wounded  animal  she  hid  herself  from  the  light 
of  day,  wandering  out  only  at  nightfall  in  search  of  scraps 
of  food,  and  coming  back  to  her  lair  drunk.  As  she  fell 
asleep  she  heard  her  little  ones  crying  for  food;  when 
she  awoke  she  heard  the  same  thing.  She  was  as  lonely 
as  any  unfortunate  can  be  in  a  great  city,  and,  abandoned 
and  outcast  as  she  was,  she  brooded  constantly  over  her 
adversity  and  her  gnawing  remorse. 

One  morning  she  wondered  why  her  little  ones  did  not 
cry  and  whine  as  usual.  The  younger  one  had  starved 
to  death  while  she  slept,  and  the  other  one  had  no  longer 
strength  enough  to  cry.  She  became  desperate,  as  only 
a  mother  can,  and,  taking  the  living  and  the  dead  child, 
one  in  each  arm,  she  went  out  among  the  people  with 
the  thought  of  showing  them  the  bitterness  of  her  distress. 
But  no  one  had  any  time  to  look  at  her.  The  thundering 
of  cannon  filled  the  air,  and  flags  were  flying  in  all  the 
streets.  Bands  were  playing,  and  all  the  people  were  in 
a  holiday  mood.  Four  battalions  had  just  landed  after 
having  done  good  service  in  the  war.  Dazed  and  wonder- 
ing, she  steadied  herself  against  a  wall;  she  had  not 
strength  to  shout  so  that  her  voice  might  be  heard  in 
the  general  din.  There  she  stood  with  the  living  and 
the  dead  in  her  tired  arms,  comprehending  nothing,  the 
noise  of  the  thousands  of  voices  seeming  to  her  a  malicious 
scoffing  at  her  and  her  children.  She  was  ill  from  want 
of  food;  her  throat  was  parched  with  thirst  so  that  she 
could  not  even  sob ;  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes,  and  fever 
clouded  her  already  weakened  mind.  She  knew  that  she 
was  delirious,  when  she  fancied  she  heard  a  voice  calling 
to  her  from  a  distance — the  voice  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  forgotten  in  her  sufferings  and  her  remorse. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,"  he  said  sternly,  "  but  you — what 
have  you  done  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  too  late  yet,"  she  fancied  she  answered.  "  I  feel 
I  am  going  to  die  to-day — hunger  tears  me  to  pieces  so ! 
I  feel  how  my  boy — ^he  is  not  dead  yet — trembles  at  my 
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breast.  Listen ! — listen  how  his  poor  little  pulse  beats — 
how  heavily  he  breathes.  Do  not  look  so  reproachfully  at 
me,  husband, — I  cannot  help  it.  It  was  that  first  illness, 
and  .  .  .  yes,  since  then  I  have  known  nothing.  My 
boy,  my  poor  little  boy — he  too  will  soon  die.  Nothing 
can  save  him  !  And  so  I  too  will  do  my  duty :  I  will  set 
him  free  from  all  further  pain." 

And,  while  the  crowd  cheered  and  the  cannon  thun- 
dered, while  the  flags  waved  and  the  military  band  struck 
up  a  march,  the  delirious  woman  clenched  her  thin,  bony 
fingers  about  the  child's  throat  and  began  to  strangle  it. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  you  are  hurting  me  ! "  whined  the  child. 

"  Hush  !  my  darling.  Mother  only  wants  to  do  you 
good.     It  will  soon  be  better  now." 

He  feebly  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  question- 
ingly.  She  kissed  his  blue  lips  passionately,  but  without 
abandoning  her  grip. 

And  so  he  also  died.  And  while  the  cheers  rent  the 
air,  and  the  band  played  a  new  piece,  and  the  sun  glittered 
on  the  many  hundreds  of  rifles,  the  half-crazy,  starving 
woman  sank  down  beside  the  wall  and  drew  her  last  sigh, 
having  done  for  her  child  the  only  thing  left  in  her  power. 

A  well-dressed  old  gentleman  who  stood  in  front  turned 
round  from  the  splendid  spectacle  that  filled  the  street,  and 
looked  down  at  the  woman  beside  him. 

"She  has  fainted,"  he  said  sympathetically;  "probably 
with  joy  at  seeing  the  fine  fellows  return." 

A  doctor  happened  to  be  at  hand.  He  hastily  examined 
her. 

"  Dead  ! "  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  And  the 
children  too,"  he  added. 

"  Surely  not  with  joy  over — over  " —  The  sympathetic 
old  gentleman  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 

"  A  case  of  starvation,"  answered  the  doctor  shortly. 

And  the  inevitable  philanthropist, — who  writes  long 
articles  about  human  distress  and  receives  good  pay  for 
his  trouble,  who  collects  big  sums  for  the  deserving  poor 
and  charges  a  good  percentage  for  doing  so,  who  arranges 
successful  bazaars,  the  costly  decorations  of  which  would 
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alone  suffice  to  rescue  hundreds, — stepped  forward  and 
began  to  speak  in  a  fussy,  consequential  tone — 

"  This  is  a  deplorable  case — most  deplorable  !  But — 
of  course — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war." 

"Who  the  devil  said  it  had?"  put  in  a  working  man 
indignantly. 

Then  came  a  man  who  had  made  himself  known  as  one  who 
had  dared  to  speak  the  truth  aloud,  and  he  said  brutally — 

"  This  is  the  war  ! "  And  he  pointed,  not  to  the  soldiers 
marching  past,  but  to  the  woman  and  the  two  little  ones 
lying  on  the  ground.     Then  he  added — 

"  War  is  like  electricity  :  you  use  it  sometimes  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  and  without  thinking  how  it  is  likely 
to  work.  Once  it  is  in  full  swing  it  annihilates  everything. 
We  have  called  forth  war,  and  so  now  we  must  take 
the  consequences.  She  and  her  children  are  not  the  only 
ones ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  every  day." 

The  crowd  muttered  and  growled  round  about  him, 
and  the  sympathetic  old  gentleman  said  something  about 
unpatriotic  sentiments.  But  all  knew  that  what  had  been 
said  was  only  the  bare  truth,  although  none  were  pleased  to 
hear  it  spoken  just  then. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  smiled  scornfully,  and  said  as 
he  went  off — 

"Very  humane,  isn't  it,  to  allow  thousands  of  women 
and  children  to  starve  to  death  ?  But  if  the  country  were 
to  relieve  them  from  their  misery  and  suffering  it  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  much  more  important." 

At  this  moment  the  military  band  again  struck  up,  and  a 
deafening  cheer,  in  which  the  philanthropist,  the  sympa- 
thetic old  gentleman,  the  working  man,  and  all  the  other 
spectators  joined,  burst  forth  and  spread  along  the  street. 
Presently  two  policemen  came  up  with  a  stretcher  to  carry 
away  the  bodies.  In  answer  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
them,  one  of  them  answered  surlily — 

"  Can't  you  see  ? — there's  been  a  bit  of  a  crush  !  " 

And  the  crowd,  wild  with  joy,  continued  to  cheer. 
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Another  man  fell,  and  another,  and  yet  another — and 
so  on  to  the,  end.  They  fell  one  by  one,  and  they  fell  in 
heaps.  Some  lay  still,  never  to  rise  again;  others,  with 
throbbing  hearts,  crept  behind  stones,  crouched  into 
hollows,  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  as  long  as  their 
strength  held  out,  lay  gasping  and  trembling  while  they 
felt  their  life  ebbing  away,  saw  their  own  blood  ooze  over 
the  earth,  and  felt  death  fan  their  foreheads,  moist  with 
the  sweat  of  terror,  with  his  cooling  wings.  They 
heard  the  rain  of  bullets  whistle  past  them ;  they  saw 
the  shells  in  their  headlong  fury  splinter  even  the  rocks, 
and  scatter  them  like  dust  before  the  wind.  They  groaned 
as  they  vainly  sought  to  draw  up  their  mutilated  limbs 
in  order  to  make  their  bodies  into  smaller  compass.  Their 
fear  only  increased.  The  energy  of  their  brains  seemed  to 
be  multiplied ;  their  senses  enabled  them  to  feel  their  pain 
a  hundredfold.  Their  dread  became  terrible;  their  hope 
of  rescue  died  before  death  overtook  them.  Their  prayers 
were  mixed  with  curses ;  they  were  mad  with  terror.  They 
suffered  the  agonies  of  the  damned;  hunger  tore  their 
intestines  as  if  with  sharp  knives,  and  their  throats  seemed 
to  run  with  molten  lead.  The  sensitiveness  of  their 
nerves  was  heightened  beyond  belief,  and  at  length  their 
agony,  their  despair,  and  their  terror  of  death  forced  the 
life  out  of  their  suffering  bodies. 

A  battle  had  been  fought,  and  a  glorious  victory  had 
been  won.  The  telegraph  worked  incessantly  throughout 
the  night,  and  next  day,  far  away  in  another  land,  endless 
jubilation  rent  the  air.  The  sobs  of  widows  and  the  wail 
of  fatherless  children  were  drowned  in  the  universal  tumult. 
The  joy  was  far  too  great  and  widespread  to  leave  room 
for  even  the  thought  of  pain.  And  a  clergyman,  whose 
calling  required  him  to  wipe  away  human  tears  and  alleviate 
human  suffering,  went  up  into  his  pulpit,  and  uttered  these 
blasphemous  words — 

"  The  Lord  is  on  our  side  !  Jesus  Christ  has  blessed 
our  arms  ! "  he  exclaimed  to  his  congregation.  "  See  that 
widow  over  there;  how  proudly  she  carries  her  head, 
although  her  husband  has  fallen  on  the  battlefield !     See 
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that  old  merchant  over  there;  his  head  is  not  bowed, 
although  his  only  son  has  just  been  slain !  Look  at  that 
mother;  her  sons  are  gone  never  to  return,  but  her  tears 
flow  only  with  joy  that  they  have  done  their  duty  !  Let  us 
thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  that  He  has  bestowed 
upon  our  land  such  wives  and  fathers  and  mothers ! 
Their  example  shall  teach  our  envious  neighbours  that 
we  do  not  fear  even  another  war,  greater  and  bloodier  even 
than  this  !  Praise  be  to  God  ! — to  Him  who  has  given  us 
strength,  like  the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  sacrifice  our  own 
sons  upon  the  altar  which  we  have  erected  to  His  glory  ! " 

And  the  widow  looked  about  her  more  proudly  still, 
the  old  merchant  straightened  himself  still  more,  and  the 
mother  stayed  her  sobbing. 

But  outside  the  church  a  man  stood  up  on  a  stone 
at  a  corner,  and  began  to  speak  while  the  congregation, 
strengthened  by  their  pastor's  words,  streamed  out  into 
the  street. 

"  It  is  a  lie,  all  this  !  "  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice.  "  It 
is  all  lies  and  blasphemy  !  The  widow's  grief  is  real ;  it  is 
the  merchant's  pride  and  the  poor  mother's  self-delusion 
that"— - 

"  He  is  rather  insulting,"  muttered  the  people  threaten- 
ingly. 

"  The  Lord  is  not  on  our  side,"  he  went  on,  "  for  we  walk 
not  in  His  steps.  Our  sacrifices  are  not  such  as  He  demands, 
and  the  smoke  of  them  does  not  ascend  to  heaven,  but 
sinks  to  the  earth.  He  asks  that  we  shall  sacrifice  our 
pride,  that  we  shall  chastise  our  selfishness ;  and  we  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  His  voice  " — 

*'  He  blasphemes,  the  hardened  wretch  ! "  murmured  the 
crowd ;  and  they  looked  about  for  stones. 

But  the  voice  of  the  solitary  man  rose  above  the  mur- 
murs, and  strong  in  his  conviction  he  spoke  on — 

"  Does  any  of  you  know  what  the  widow's  husband 
thought  on  the  day  when  he  was  tortured  almost  to 
madness — on  the  day  when  he  prayed  for  death — death? 
Does  a  sane,  strong,  healthy  human  being  pray  for  death  ? 
Need  I  tell  you  ?     No ;  think  for  yourselves  !     What  did 
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the  old  merchant's  son  feel  when  he  was  rotting  away  alive, 
forsaken  and  forgotten  by  all?  What  did  the  mother's 
sons  think  when  the  splinters  of  shell  were  cut  out  of  their 
bleeding  flesh,  but  without  their  lives  being  saved  ?  None 
of  you  know — not  one !  And  those  who  come  home 
maimed  and  broken  down — they  tell  only  what  they  know 
others  want  them  to  tell,  the  stock  words  that  are  put  into 
their  mouths,  and  they  deceive  themselves  and  you  for  fear 
of  others'  censure.  No  ;  go  out  to  the  battlefields  and  the 
hospitals;  Hsten  to  the  moaning  of  the  wounded,  their 
agonising  prayers  and  their  fearful  curses ;  listen  to  the 
words  that  pain  and  suffering  bring  to  their  burning 
tongues,  to  the  senseless  ravings  that  the  fever  of 
delirium  wrings  from  their  parched  throats  !  Listen,  and 
think  !  But  I  tell  you  the  Almighty  has  not  in  His 
mercy  received  our  sacrifices,  for  then  He  would  not  have 
allowed  thousands  to  suffer  and  die  as  these  have  done. 
*  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men,'  and  *  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,' — these  are  His  commandments.  Everything  else 
is  lies ! " 

"  Traitor ! "  shouted  an  angry  voice,  and  a  stone  flew 
past  his  ears.  It  did  not  hit  him,  but  others  followed,  and 
the  man  tottered.  The  stones  clattered  against  the  church 
wall  behind  him;  his  head  was  wounded  and  the  blood 
flowed.  The  crowd  roared  like  an  infuriated  wild  beast; 
strong  fists  were  raised  against  him,  and  bearded  lips 
yelled,  "  Traitor !  traitor ! "  The  man  fell  and  was 
trampled  in  the  mud.  His  blood  flowed  out  into  the 
gutter  and  mingled  with  the  filth  of  the  nearest  sewer. 

"  Think  ! "  was  the  word  he  utter  with  his  last  breath, 
and  the  answer  was,  "  Traitor  !  traitor  !  " 

Again  a  man  had  fallen — nothing  more  1 

But  intoxicated  with  victory,  the  crowd  set  off  through 
the  streets  to  cheer  outside  the  house  of  the  statesman 
who  was  credited  with  the  instigation  of  the  war.  On 
their  way  some  stopped  at  a  shop  window  where  there 
was  on  view  a  common  watch,  to  which  was  attached  a 
ticket  bearing  the  words :  "  This  ticket  was  taken  from 
the  pocket  of  one  of  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of ." 
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The  crowd  cheered  and  passed  on.  They  then  paid  the 
originator  of  the  war  the  homage  that  was  his  due,  and 
good-humouredly  allowed  the  police  to  disperse  them. 

And  the  next  day  the  statesman  stood  up  in  Parliament 
and  said — 

"  The  country  has  again  spoken ;  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  bow  before  its  will ! " 

A  man  fell,  and  yet  another,  another,  and  another,  and 
another  .  .  . 

And  why  ? 

It  must  be  so. 

Ask  not.  Why  ?  So  much  questioning  is  wearisome,  and 
the  answer  will  always  be  this. 


CHAPTER    V 
THE  BATTLE  OF  KOOPMAN'S  KRAAL 

THE  fight  between  the  two  hostile  forces  seemed  to 
drag.  The  Une  of  marksmen  out  on  the  karoo  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  three  dead  and  five  wounded,  and  inside 
the  kraal  one  man,  shot  through  the  shoulder,  had  been 
brought  to  .the  missionary  to  receive  his  aid.  Although 
some  twenty  exciting  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  fight 
began,  and  although  the  shots  fell  thick  and  fast,  raising 
everywhere  small  clouds  of  dust  that  disappeared  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  came,  nothing  of  any  consequence  had  been 
effected.  The  Boers  maintained  an  economical  fire  which, 
however,  proved  to  be  more  effective  than  that  of  their 
advancing  enemy.  Van  der  Nath  wished,  if  possible,  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance  until  twilight  should  set  in,  when, 
he  thought,  it  would  be  easy  to  retreat  under  cover  of  the 
darkness. 

The  English  seemed  to  be  losing  patience.  The  firing- 
line  made  a  desperate  dash  forward,  and  came  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  nearer.  When  the  men  again  threw  them- 
selves on  their  faces  they  had  left  behind  them  a  dozen 
fallen  comrades,  for  the  Boers  increased  their  fire  as  soon 
as  they  exposed  themselves  fully  to  it.  While  one  of  the 
three  companies  boldly  continued  the  attack,  another  made 
for  the  kopjes  lying  to  the  north.  Beyond  the  reach  of 
gunshot,  they  marched  quickly  over  the  karoo,  while  the 
defenders  of  the  kraal  vainly  puzzled  their  brains  to  discover 
the  object  of  the  movement.  The  third  company,  which 
formed  the  reserve,  remained  immovable  beside  the  sluit. 

Van  der  Nath  cautiously  raised  his  head  above  the  pro- 
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jecting  stones,  and  gazed  after  the  force  as  it  withdrew, 
leaving  behind  it  a  small  dust-cloud  whirling  in  the  sun- 
light. He  very  soon  crept  down  again,  without  having 
learnt  anything,  for  an  English  bullet  had  flattened  itself 
against  the  stones  in  front  of  him,  and  some  chips  grazed 
his  face — a  proof  that  the  enemy  too  had  some  good  shots 
among  them. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed,  during  which  both  sides  had 
been  firing  steadily,  and  still  the  distance  between  them 
was  some  eight  hundred  yards.  Many  of  the  English  shots 
found  their  way  between  the  stones  of  the  kraal,  so  that  the 
defenders  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout.  By  the 
sheep-pen  there  now  lay  three  wounded  and  one  dead. 
The  old  missionary  uttered  a  prayer  aloud,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  rising  from  time  to  time  above  the  noise  of 
the  firing,  reached  those  who  were  fighting,  and  made  them 
thoughtful.  The  dragoons  sat  huddled  together  in  a  small 
space,  furious  at  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who  were  unaware  of  their  presence  there. 
One  of  them  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of  stone.  Mean- 
while the  sick  officer  continued  to  be  delirious,  and  raved 
of  blood  and  death. 

Suddenly  the  company  that  had  marched  to  the  north 
swung  round,  formed  a  firing-line  at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  and  began  to  advance  against  the  kraal.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  Boers  had  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, and  seen  the  danger  that  arose  from  the  enemy's 
latest  movement.  They  were  now  threatened  from  two 
sides,  and  if  the  outermost  wing  of  the  attackers  were  to  be 
extended  towards  the  east  they  must  soon  be  surrounded. 
If  the  Englishmen  could  only  maintain  their  positions, 
retreat  was  now  impossible  except  in  the  direction  they  had 
come;  and  even  that  way  was  blocked,  for  some  of  the 
enemy's  reserve  were  now  moving  to  the  south. 

So  far.  Van  der  Nath  was  quite  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  divided  his  men  into  three  bodies,  so  that  each  might 
protect  one  side.  The  strongest  of  the  three  retained  the 
former  position,  which  furnished  the  best  cover,  while  the 
two  smaller  bodies  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  wings 
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of  the  English  force.  In  spite  of  the  stubborn  resistance, 
the  latter  had  gained  a  great  advantage  by  their  new  tactics, 
and  the  Boers  began  to  realise  that  their  position  must  soon 
become  untenable.  Exposed  to  fire  on  three  sides,  the 
kraal's  half-demolished  walls  could  not  be  said  to  form  the 
most  desirable  cover,  and  anxious  looks  were  exchanged 
among  the  defenders.  They  had  already  begun  to  discharge 
their  cartridges  with  a  sort  of  nervous  haste;  their  eyes 
flashed,  and  they  breathed  excitedly ;  but  as  the  excitement 
of  battle  increased,  their  courage  sank.  There  was  now  no 
question  of  taking  careful  aim ;  the  one  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  as  thick  a  fire  as  possible, 
and  so  the  Mausers  crackled  without  intermission.  The 
marksmanship  for  which  they  were  famous  was  not  of  much 
account  now,  for  only  men  who  know  that  they  are  well 
protected  can  remain  sufficiently  cool-headed  to  make  the 
most  of  their  ability. 

The  English  maintained  a  terrible  fusilade.  In  the  kraal 
there  were  now  three  more  wounded,  and  they  had  to 
remain  where  they  fell,  for  no  one  could  venture  forth  to 
remove  them.  The  spot  behind  the  sheep-pen  was  proved 
to  be  anything  but  safe.  The  bullets  found  their  way 
among  the  waggons,  and  tore  the  canvas  coverings  to 
pieces.  A  horse  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  careered 
madly  over  the  karoo,  several  of  its  terrified  companions 
following  wildly  in  its  wake. 

Behind  the  stones  things  were  becoming  intolerable. 
One  young  fellow  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  by  a 
glancing  bullet,  and  as  he  tried  to  creep  away  another 
lodged  in  one  of  his  elbows.  An  old  man  had  his  jaw 
shattered,  and  the  blood  streamed  down  over  his  long 
white  beard.  With  dilated  eyes  he  stood  staring  into  space, 
as  if  wondering  what  had  happened  to  him,  while  a  subdued 
moan  came  from  his  throat.  Next  moment  he  sank  down 
where  he  stood — dead  :  a  bullet  had  gone  right  through  his 
head,  flattening  itself  against  the  stones  behind  him. 

The  position  had  grown  desperate.      In  the  space  of 
twenty  minutes  everything  had  changed ;  the  bare  idea  of 
flight  now  seemed  madness.     With  such  a  galling  fire  from 
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two  sides,  the  Boers  knew  that  they  must  fall  to  a  man, 
unless,  indeed,  they  decided  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
To  this  thought  no  one  had  as  yet  given  expression,  but 
every  man  hoped  that  his  neighbour  would  have  the  courage 
to  do  so.  The  ruins  of  the  kraal  really  protected  only  on 
one  side ;  those  who  had  sought  shelter  behind  the  north 
wall  were  exposed  to  the  bullets  from  the  south,  and  those 
who  lay  on  the  other  side  were  in  a  like  position.  They 
had  no  longer  the  feeling  of  safety  that  arose  from  the  fact 
that  their  backs  were  protected ;  moreover,  they  were  forced 
to  use  all  their  vigilance  to  protect  themselves  in  front.  In 
itself  this  was  sufficiently  trying,  for  as  soon  as  a  hat  showed 
itself  above  the  stones  there  came  a  perfect  shower  of 
bullets,  so  that  the  owner  might  count  himself  lucky  if  he 
did  not  get  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  English  came  slowly  but  surely  nearer.  The  gaps 
between  the  detachments  were  filled  from  the  reserve ;  the 
wing  spread  itself  out  to  the  west,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  things  would  end,  for  all  the  time  the  deadliness  of 
their  fire  increased. 

The  excitement  of  the  Boers  rose ;  groans  and  shouts  of 
agony  sounded  on  every  side ;  deeds  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  proofs  of  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  were  performed  in  a  kind  of  wild  stupor. 
A  middle-aged  Boer  began  singing  a  psalm  aloud,  and  two 
others  tried  to  join  in.  A  young  boy  near  by  began  to  cry, 
and  a  man,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  stood  up,  and  was  immediately 
hurled  to  the  earth  with  a  couple  of  bullets  through  his 
stomach.  The  coolness  which  is  generally  the  Boer's 
chief  characteristic  had  now  vanished ;  the  terror  of  death 
had  laid  hold  of  the  men,  clutching  them  in  its  iron  grasp. 
Those  who  were  facing  fire  for  the  first  time  crept,  trembling 
and  hopeless,  down  among  the  stones  and  hollows,  leaving 
their  comrades  to  continue  the  useless  struggle.  Old  tales 
about  triumphant  battles,  fought  out  between  man  and 
man,  passed  dimly  through  their  terror-stricken  minds,  but 
this  assuredly  was  something  different  from  what  they  had 
pictured.  They  could  now  form  some  idea  of  what  a 
modern  war  really  is,  and  the  tremendous  demands  imposed 
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upon  a  man  by  the  valour  which  everyone  was  wont  to 
belaud.  To  lie  in  a  well-chosen  and  well-protected  position, 
and  shower  forth  a  mass  of  bullets  upon  a  storming  enemy, 
was  child's  play  to  this.  They  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  while  above  and  around  them  a  swarm  of  death- 
messengers  hummed  incessantly  about  them  in  every 
direction.  The  slightest  movement  was  perilous ;  and  the 
enemy  was  steadily  creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  gradually 
forming  a  circle  around  them.  Soon — in  a  few  moments, 
perhaps — his  bullets  would  be  raining  into  the  kraal  from 
every  side. 

The  officer  commanding  the  English  force  had  learnt  not 
a  little  from  the  losses  sustained  by  his  side  in  earlier 
engagements.  The  time  was  past  when,  with  careless 
assurance,  and  at  a  terrible  cost  in  life,  they  made  frontal 
attacks  upon  almost  impregnable  positions.  They  advanced 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  pouring  their  fire  upon  the 
enemy  as  they  progressed.  They  executed  turning  move- 
ments, endeavoured  to  discover  the  weak  points  of  their 
opponents,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
incontestable  superiority. 

Although  in  this  fight,  as  in  many  others,  not  one  bullet 
in  a  hundred  hit  its  mark,  yet  every  shot,  as  it  whizzed 
through  the  crevices  of  the  kraal,  or  flattened  itself  against 
its  walls,  served  to  break  the  last  remnant  of  the  Boers' 
courage  and  sap  their  power  of  resistance.  When  one  half 
of  a  company  advanced  its  position,  the  other  half  redoubled 
its  fire;  then  the  first  portion,  after  getting  about  twenty 
yards  nearer  the  kraal,  reopened  fire  energetically  until 
their  comrades  had  come  up  beside  them. 

The  English  officers,  feeling  certain  that  the  Boers  must 
soon  succumb,  saw  no  need  for  haste.  Their  plans  for  the 
final  attack  were  already  settled ;  all  they  were  waiting  for 
now  was  the  right  moment,  when  all  would  soon  be  over. 
But  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  begin  until  about  half  of 
the  Mausers  had  been  silenced,  and  that  was  not  yet.  The 
attack  was  to  be  directed  against  the  deserted  house  some 
thirty  yards  from  the  kraal.  A  dozen  marksmen  in  its  top 
storey  would  surely  suffice  to  command  the  Boer  position. 
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The  major  who  had  remained  by  the  sluit,  and  had  been 
following  every  turn  of  the  fight  through  his  field-glass,  now 
looked  coolly  at  his  watch,  and  turned  to  an  officer  beside 
him. 

"  Lieutenant  Sewell,"  said  he,  "  tell  Captain  Stone  that 
he  must  storm  the  place  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tell  him 
the  whole  of  the  reserve  will  advance  and  take  part  in  the 
attack." 

The  adjutant  stole  a  glance  at  "  the  whole  of  the  reserve," 
which  included  those  in  charge  of  the  horses,  and  numbered 
at  most  fifty  men. 

"  Yes,  sir ! "  he  answered,  and  set  off  to  execute  the 
order. 

When  he  had  gone  the  major  indulged  for  a  few  moments 
in  pleasant  reflections.  He  was  satisfied  that  chance  had 
given  him  an  easy  task.  To  his  credit  there  would  be 
successful  reconnoitring,  a  victory,  with  four  score  of 
prisoners,  after  a  stiff  fight,  the  report  of  which  would  get 
his  name  into  all  the  newspapers.  Certainly,  luck  was 
on  his  side.  And  he  complacently  pictured  himself  in  a 
colonel's  uniform. 

But  behind  a  heap  of  stones  lay  another  commanding 
officer,  whose  thoughts  were  far  from  cheerful.  Van  der 
Nath's  face  was  very  pale.  He  had  a  clear  impression  of 
all  that  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  his  men ;  he  saw  their 
despondency  and  apathy,  and  felt  that  the  end  was  near. 
He  himself  was  entirely  unconscious  of  fear,  but  he  was 
forced  to  ask  himself  whether  it  was  right  to  play  havoc 
any  longer  with  the  lives  of  his  friends,  now  that  there 
could  be  but  one  issue.  Looking  the  inexorable  truth  in 
the  face,  he  saw  that  his  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  all 
hope  of  joining  his  comrades  was  gone.  If  death  did  not 
claim  him  within  the  next  few  minutes,  all  he  could  see  in 
the  future  was  the  pontoons  of  Cape  Town  and  later  on  St. 
Helena.  He  thought  for  a  moment  of  his  son,  little  Isaac, 
who  was  looking  after  the  farm  in  his  absence,  and  he  smiled 
sadly.  Probably  they  would  never  meet  again  in  this  world, 
and  at  the  thought  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the 
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name  of  the  Lord,"  he  murmured.  The  honest,  fervid 
religious  feeling,  which  characterised  him  in  common  with 
most  of  his  countrymen,  helped  him  to  find  the  only  solace 
that  avails  in  great  adversity.  He  called  to  mind  the  much- 
proved  Job,  whose  words  he  had  so  often  read  in  his  old 
Bible,  and  he  felt  his  lost  strength  and  courage  come  back 
to  him  in  this,  the  greatest  trial  of  his  life. 

Abraham  Van  der  Nath  was  a  man  of  action.  With  him, 
to  think  was  to  act.  He  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
ground  and  hastily  searched  in  his  pocket  for  a  handker- 
chief, which  he  meant  to  hoist  in  the  air  at  the  end  of  his 
rifle.  He  alone  was  responsible  for  all  these  lives,  and 
he  felt  he  must  do  the  only  thing  that  was  left  for  him 
to  do. 

Regardless  of  the  danger  he  ran,  the  old  missionary  stood 
up  and  looked  at  him.  He  had  guessed  what  was  about  to 
happen  by  the  feverish  restlessness  of  the  leader's  move- 
ments and  the  convulsions  of  his  pale  face.  So,  when  he 
saw  the  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  he  went  quietly  up 
to  him  in  order  to  strengthen  him  in  his  purpose.  The 
bullets  whizzed  about  his  hoary  head,  and  his  hat,  riddled 
with  shot,  was  carried  far  away.  The  old  man  did  not  turn 
his  head,  but  went  quietly  on,  untouched.  He  sank  on  his 
knees  by  the  field-cornet,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his 
shoulder. 

"It  is  the  only  alternative,"  said  Van  der  Nath  apolo- 
getically. "The  only  alternative,"  he  repeated,  looking 
questioningly  at  two  of  his  men  who  had  crept  nearer,  and 
were  silently  watching  what  he  meant  to  do. 

They  understood,  and  dejectedly  nodded  their  approval. 
What  he  had  said  was  true :  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  surrender. 

The  missionary  hurriedly  helped  him  to  tie  the  handker- 
chief securely  to  the  rifle. 

A  struggle  was  going  on  silently  in  the  field-comet's 
breast,  and  he  looked  searchingly  round,  as  if  trying  for 
the  last  time  to  find  some  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
It  was  in  vain ;  he  could  discover  nothing.  The  blue  vault 
of  heaven  stretched  high  above  them ;  the  afternoon  sun 
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shone  brightly  on  the  red  sand  and  the  stunted  scrub  of 
the  karoo;  the  enemy's  line  crept  inexorably  nearer,  their 
fire  increasing  perceptibly,  possibly  as  a  prelude  to  the 
coming  attack.  That,  at  all  events,  must  be  prevented. 
So,  with  a  groan.  Van  der  Nath  seized  his  rifle  to  hoist 
the  flag  of  truce.  But  first  he  asked  in  a  dismal  tone — 
"  How  many  ?  " 

"Six  dead   and   nineteen  wounded,"  came   the   reply, 
gloomily  from  his  nearest  neighbour  on  the  left. 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  Van  der  Nath's  lips.  This, 
then,  was  the  end  of  the  expedition  that  had  been  so 
fortunately  begun.  Yet  he  knew  that  deliverance  lay  just 
beyond  the  two  kopjes  whose  summits  he  could  discern 
away  to  the  north  as  he  lay.  He  raised  his  rifle,  and  a 
faint  breeze  had  begun  to  unfurl  the  tiny  flag,  but  next 
moment  the  weapon  was  knocked  from  his  grasp  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Van  der  Nath  turned  quietly  round, — 
nothing  could  astonish  him  greatly  now, — and  looked  at  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  interfere  with  him.  Close  beside 
him  he  saw  the  hot,  excited  face  of  Zimmer. 
"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

Zimmer    did   not   answer   his   question,    but   pantingly 
whispered  into  the  field-cornet's  ear — 
"  De  Vlies  has  begun  his  march  south  ! " 
"  What  do  you  say ! "  exclaimed  Van  der  Nath,  his  eyes 
aflame.     "  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Twenty  miles  north  of  the  kopjes." 
"  Too  far  off !     He  won't  get  here  in  time  ! "     The  light 
vanished  from  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  pick  up  his  rifle, 
but  for  the  second  time  Zimmer  prevented  him. 

"  Let  me  finish !  Du  Wallon  is  there  with  the  van- 
guard ! " 

"  By  the  kopjes  ?  Oh  ! "  And  with  an  eagerness  as 
comprehensible  as  his  former  reluctance,  he  tore  the  flag 
from  his  rifle,  took  aim  over  the  plain  and  fired. 

"  Quick  fire  ! "  he  shouted  loudly  ;  "  quick  fire  !  The 
commandant  is  here  ! " 

His  words  went  like  an  electric  shock  through  the  de- 
jected troop.      Their  rifles  were  eagerly  raised,  and  the 
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rapidity  of  the  reports  soon  proclaimed  that  a  new  spirit 
prevailed  behind  the  stone  heaps  in  the  kraal. 

"  The  commandant !  the  commandant !  "  repeated  the 
Boers,  and  they  nodded  cheerfully  to  each  other.  What 
did  it  matter  if  a  few  more  of  them  fell  ?  Relief  was  on  its 
way,  near  at  hand,  and  those  left  alive,  at  all  events,  would 
escape  that  which,  next  to  death,  was  the  worst  fate  they 
could  imagine — to  be  led  away  as  prisoners  by  the  hated 
invaders. 

The  English,  influenced  by  the  slackening  fire  of  the 
defenders,  had  been  seriously  considering  their  final  attack 
when  the  fusilade  broke  out  with  fresh  vigour.  This  they 
interpreted  as  the  last  effort  of  despair,  and  waited  in  posi- 
tion. They  would  not  buy  their  victory  more  dearly  than 
was  necessary. 

They  paused,  as  if  to  gain  strength  for  their  onslaught. 
They  could  not  but  ask  themselves  the  reason  of  the  more 
vigorous  fire.  The  major,  like  every  English  officer,  knew 
the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  numerous  artifices 
in  which  his  enemy  was  so  proficient.  He  concluded  that 
the  temporary  slackening  of  the  fire  was  merely  a  device  to 
induce  him  to  expose  his  men  and  storm  the  position 
prematurely.  There  was  still  half  an  hour  before  sunset, 
and  he  determined  to  show  them  that  he  could  wait.  ■  So, 
satisfied  that  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  befooled, 
he  sent  off  a  fresh  order  countermanding  the  previous 
one. 

Meanwhile  Zimmer  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the  field- 
cornet,  panting  and  blowing.  He  had  done  a  day's  work 
considerably  beyond  ordinary  human  powers.  After  a  ride 
that  had  cost  the  life  of  his  good  horse,  he,  with  his  two 
companions,  had  reached  the  sluit,  nearly  riding  into  the 
battalion  that  lay  concealed  in  it.  To  turn  their  horses 
and  gallop  for  the  kopjes  to  the  north  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  When  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
ment at  having  escaped  with  whole  skins,  they  began  to 
ask  each  other  why  they  had  not  been  fired  at.  The  next 
question  was  how  things  would  go  with  their  friends  who 
were  following  them  up.     It  was  clear  that  something  must 
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be  done,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  unmolested  in  the  hope  of  a  better  capture. 
On  they  rode  as  if  for  dear  life,  and  reached  the  two  kopjes 
an  hour  before  Van  der  Nath  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
found  his  retreat  cut  off. 

At  the  foot  of  the  nearest  hill  Zimmer's  horse  fell  dead. 
Its  rider  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  the  three  men 
stood  round  the  dead  beast  much  perplexed,  for  it  was  no 
joke  to  find  oneself  out  on  the  karoo  on  foot.  At  length 
old  Jan  decided  what  had  better  be  done.  He  resolved  to 
climb  the  kopje  in  order  to  get  a  survey  of  the  district. 
Meanwhile  Zimmer  could  use  his  horse,  and  the  other  two 
could  continue  their  way  through  the  pass.  Very  reluct- 
antly the  younger  men  yielded,  but  they  had  no  reason  to 
regret  their  decision.  They  began  to  skirt  the  hill  while 
Jan  exerted  his  stiff  legs  in  climbing  its  steep  slope.  When 
he  had  got  about  half-way  up  he  shouted  to  them,  and 
Pieter  Huys  dismounted  and  went  after  him  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  It  must  be  something  unusual  to  make  old 
Jan  swing  his  arms  about  Hke  the  sails  of  a  windmill.  It 
took  Pieter,  with  his  mountaineer's  legs,  only  a  few  minutes 
to  catch  up  the  old  man,  whom  he  found  pointing  excitedly 
to  the  north. 

"Do  you  see  there,  Pieter?"  he  said.  "That  is  cer- 
tainly no  roonek  who  comes  riding  like  that  across  the 
plain." 

Pieter  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  saw  a  large 
column  coming  from  the  north  right  towards  the  place 
where  they  stood.  He  remained  silent  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  shouted  out  in  great  glee — 

"  They  are  our  people !  The  commandant  is  coming 
south ! " 

Old  Jan  had  taken  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket  and 
placed  them  carefully  and  deliberately  on  his  nose.  He 
then  surveyed  the  whole  district  from  north  to  south.  Be- 
neath, on  both  sides,  stretched  the  immense  plain,  the 
red,  even  surface  of  which  was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
irregular  strips  of  karoo  bushes. 

"  Humph ! "   he   said,    thoughtfully   shaking   his   head ; 
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"  they  are  our  people,  but  they  are  many  miles  away  yet." 
He  turned  to  the  south,  adding :  "  And  there  rides  Van 
der  Nath  for  his  life.  Why  should  he  be  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
I  don't  like  to  see  them  rushing  on  like  madmen ;  at  such  a 
pace  it  is  not  easy  to  see  or  hear  anything.  Well,  well ;  we 
had  better  warn  them,  for  at  that  rate  they  will  be  in  among 
the  rooneks  in  half  an  hour." 

Jan  cocked  his  rifle,  aimed  across  the  plain,  and  fired. 

"  I  hope  they'll  hear  that  and  understand.  .  .  .  Yes, 
they  have  stopped,  and  .  .  .  Aha  !  they  are  swinging  round 
to  the  right.  Well,  he  is  a  clever  fellow  who  rides  at  their 
head.     He  understands  his  business." 

And,  well  satisfied,  Jan  reloaded,  while  with  the  long- 
drawn  loquacity  of  age  he  continued — 

"Now  the  rooneks  are  sorry  they  let  us  get  by,  but  it 
is  a  bit  too  late.  H'm  !  Our  folk  are  not  coming  this 
way,  but  the  kraal  is  certainly  not  bad  cover.  Pieter,  my 
lad,  if  we  had  time  we  might  see  a  fine  sight ;  but  now  you 
must  ride  off  to  the  commandant  and  beg  him  to  hurry  a 
bit.  These  fellows  number  pretty  well  four  hundred  men. 
Four  hundred  of  them  is  not  too  many  for  eighty  of  us,  for 
a  Boer  is  as  good  as  ten  rooneks — that  I  know  for  certain, 
for  I  have  fought  with  them  before.  But  we  need  not  shed 
our  blood  unnecessarily  in  a  little  fight ;  it  is  much  better 
that  we  should  take  them  prisoners.  So  ride  as  fast  as 
your  horse  can  gallop,  and  ask  the  commandant  to  hurry 
up,  for  every  minute's  delay  may  mean  a  man's  life.  So  it 
is  better  that  you  should  sweat  a  bit.  Look  sharp,  my  lad ; 
but  first  tell  Zimmer  that  he  must  let  the  field-cornet  know. 
Abraham  Van  der  Nath  is  my  friend,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  any  harm  came  to  him  in  the  fight.  And  one  always 
shoots  better  when  one  knows  that  help  is  near — I  know 
all  about  that,  for  I  have  been  once  or  twice  in  that  situa- 
tion myself.  Look  sharp,  I  say,  and  don't  spare  either 
yourself  or  your  horse.  You  can  find  another  horse,  but  a 
dead  man  is  always  a  dead  man." 

And  old  Jan  van  Gracht  nodded  approvingly  as  Pieter 
Huys  rushed  down  the  rocky  slope,  shouted  some  words  to 
Zimmer  as  he  passed  him,  and  then  galloped  away.     The 
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old  man  took  his  rifle  under  his  arm  and  slowly  made  his 
way  down  to  the  foot  of  the  kopje.  Here  he  settled  him- 
self as  comfortably  as  possible  and  awaited  events,  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  fight  if  the  enemy  should  come  within 
gunshot.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  running 
a  great  risk  in  thus  isolating  himself  from  his  comrades,  for 
in  spite  of  his  seventy  years  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
quite  equal  to  ten  regulars,  and  he  would  not  have  minded 
exchanging  shots  with  double  that  number.  He  was  ob- 
stinate, and,  like  his  comrades  of  the  old  Majuba  days, 
he  spoke  with  contemptuous  superiority  of  everything  that 
was  English. 

Of  the  three  scouts,  Zimmer  had  the  most  difficult  task. 
So  long  as  he  was  in  the  pass  he  thought  little  of  it,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  past  the  kopje  he  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  strain  every  sinew  and  muscle  to  the  uttermost. 
He  was  now  about  as  far  from  the  English  firing-line  as 
from  the  kraal.  To  ride  straight  ahead  would  have  meant 
certain  death,  for  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire 
at  short  range.  While  he  was  considering  what  he  had  better 
do — whether  he  should  make  a  long  detour  on  horseback 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  kraal,  or  try  to  reach  it  on  foot — 
he  saw  a  portion  of  the  English  force  beginning  to  advance 
in  his  direction.  He  thought  he  had  been  discovered,  and 
wheeled  round  his  horse,  but  he  soon  saw  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  his  presence.  He  decided  to  ride  farther  to 
the  east,  keeping  out  of  range,  and  trying  to  enter  the 
kraal  from  the  open  side.  So,  putting  his  horse  to  the 
gallop,  he  made  his  way  over  the  plain.  After  about 
twenty  minutes'  riding  he  turned  to  the  south  and  rode 
for  a  time  in  that  direction.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
seen,  and  a  couple  of  bullets  came  whistling  near  his  head, 
conveying  an  unpleasant  warning  of  the  fact. 

Zimmer  slipped  down  from  his  horse,  and  left  it  to  its 
fate,  and  went  on  towards  the  kraal.  He  took  the  distance 
to  be  about  an  English  mile,  and  began  covering  it  at  an 
even  jog-trot.  But  the  enemy  still  had  their  eyes  on  him, 
and  more  bullets  whizzed  past.  The  easiest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  was  to  let  them  think  they  had  shot  him,  so 
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he  flung  himself  on  the  ground.  For  a  time  he  lay  still ; 
then  he  looked  carefully  round.  He  felt  tolerably  sure 
that  no  one  was  thinking  any  more  about  him,  so,  crawling 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  went  on  until  he  got  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  his  goal.  But  now  the  danger  in- 
creased. Every  shot  that  passed  over  the  walls  of  the 
kraal  flew  out  over  the  plain  in  all  directions,  and  neither 
forethought  nor  calculation  was  of  the  slightest  use  in  trying 
to  avoid  them.  Round  about  whirled  the  Httle  red  dust- 
clouds  raised  by  the  bullets ;  in  front,  beside  and  behind 
him  fell  a  slow  shower  of  twigs  and  leaves.  Zimmer  under- 
stood the  danger  he  ran,  but  that  did  not  alter  his  deter- 
mination to  go  forward ;  and  forward  he  went. 

Presently  it  struck  him  that  his  own  people  were  begin- 
ning to  fire  at  hopelessly  long  intervals.  This  made  him 
uneasy,  and  he  increased  his  pace,  trying  as  he  went  to 
make  use  of  the  mounds  that  seemed  likely  to  afford  him 
the  most  protection.  Still  he  crept  on,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  his  last. 

The  strain  was  incredible,  but  to  go  back  was  now  just 
as  dangerous  as  to  go  on.  After  resting  in  a  hollow  for  a 
few  moments,  he  pushed  on  for  about  thirty  yards.  He 
then  noticed  that  the  ground  rose,  and  that  in  front  of  him 
there  was  a  broad  ridge.  At  the  sight  of  this  fresh  obstacle 
he  regained  all  his  coolness.  He  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  to  crawl  round  the  long  mound  would  take  too  long, 
so  he  resolved  to  get  over  it.  Just  as  he  was  creeping  over 
the  summit  a  bullet  grazed  the  crown  of  his  head.  He 
shut  his  eyes  and  fell  in  a  heap  among  some  bushes  in  a 
little  hollow  at  the  foot.  His  hat  and  rifle  were  gone,  and 
when  at  length  he  ventured  to  feel  the  spot  where  the  bullet 
had  hit  him,  he  found  that  it  had  left  a  painful  wale  across 
his  scalp.  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  crawled 
on.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  that  he  had  reached 
his  goal.  He  slipped  in  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  of 
the  kraal,  and,  wet  with  sweat,  covered  with  red  dust,  and 
his  clothes  in  tatters,  he  sank  down  beside  the  field-cornet. 
As  has  been  seen,  he  came  not  a  moment  too  soon.  As 
for  him,  he  thought  himself  lucky  to  have  been  able  to  risk 
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his  life,  the  import  of  his  message  being  for  him  more  than 
sufificient  compensation. 

The  short  twilight  was  about  to  fall.  The  Boer  shots 
peppered  out  from  every  crevice  in  the  stone  heaps,  but 
the  English  were  not  behindhand  with  their  reply.  They 
meant  to  see  the  end  of  the  business,  and  had  little  idea  of 
letting  a  mere  handful  of  desperate  men  keep  them  back 
much  longer.  The  commanding  officer  shut  up  his  field- 
glasses,  put  them  in  their  case,  and  with  his  sword  signalled 
to  the  reserve  force.  Forty  men  jumped  up  out  of  the 
sluit,  formed  into  line,  and  came  marching  over  the  plain. 
The  stubborn  resistance  irritated  them ;  they  felt  that  they 
had  waited  long  enough,  and  did  not  mean  to  spare  them- 
selves. The  major  looked  at  his  last  troop  and  smiled 
contentedly,  for  the  men's  bearing  was  excellent.  Before 
joining  them  to  lead  the  attack,  he  looked  round.  He  did 
so  quite  mechanically,  without  any  particular  purpose,  but 
afterwards  he  considered  himself  lucky  for  having  done  so. 
The  two  kopjes  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  alive, 
and — and — he  tore  his  glasses  out  of  their  case  and  looked 
to  the  north-west.     Was  he  mistaken,  or  was  it  really  .  .  .  ? 

Over  the  plain  behind  him  came  trotting  a  long  line 
of  horsemen.  The  line  stretched  almost  right  across  the 
ground,  and  the  retreat  of  the  English  force  was  already 
shut  off,  while  from  the  north  and  west  appeared  fresh 
detachments.  The  pass  had  been  transformed  into  a 
gigantic  mouth,  which  vomited  forth  enemies  over  the 
plain.  The  major  dropped  his  field-glass  and  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  which  had  become  suffused  with 
perspiration  at  the  shock.  Like  a  flash  he  took  in  the 
situation,  and  saw  that  all  was  lost.  While  his  men  sur- 
rounded the  kraal  and  its  defenders,  they  themselves  were 
surrounded  by  a  superior  force.  It  was  one  of  these  un- 
foreseen incidents  in  which  a  war  is  so  rich.  The  major 
had  reckoned  up  every  possibility ;  he  had  led  his  men  in 
a  manner  beyond  all  praise,  and  had  the  fruits  of  his  skill 
actually  in  his  hand,  when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  close  it 
upon  his  spoil,  chance  had  drawn  its  big  black  stroke  over 
everything,  changing  his  triumph  into  a  crushing  defeat. 
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Suddenly  a  cannon  thundered  from  the  pass,  and  a 
shell  burst  upon  the  plain.  It  did  no  damage,  but  it 
caused  all  eyes  to  be  instantly  turned  towards  the  north. 
The  levelled  rifles  sank,  and  there  came  a  silence  which 
was  even  more  paralysing  than  the  sudden  crash  of  the 
cannon. 

Again  the  rifle  fire  was  resumed,  and  again  death  reaped 
where  man  sowed.  A  second  cannon  shot  had  even  a 
greater  effect ;  it  burst  in  the  centre  of  the  English  line, 
causing  the  startled  soldiers  to  spring  aside.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  big  guns  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  when  the 
English  at  length  realised  the  situation  their  fire  gradually 
ceased.  They  had  been  so  completely  occupied  with  the 
work  they  had  in  hand  that  they  had  noticed  nothing  until 
it  was  too  late  to  change  their  tactics. 

When  the  third  shell  came  whizzing  down  close  to  the 
spot  where  its  predecessor  had  fallen,  the  major  turned  to 
the  only  officer  he  had  kept  beside  him. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  handkerchief, 
"  fasten  that  to  your  sword  and  ride  over  yonder  ! " 

"  Major  Foley  ! " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know;  but  it's  of  no  use.  Before  the 
troops  can  reach  here  and  get  their  horses,  they  will  be 
upon  us.  We  might  have  time  to  rally  here,  but  what 
would  that  mean,  do  you  think?  Those  fellows  would 
sweep  us  down  with  a  few  volleys,  and  if  any  escaped  they 
would  only  be  annihilated  with  their  shell." 

The  officer  bowed  before  the  inevitable,  took  the  hand- 
kerchief, mounted  the  horse  which  a  soldier  had  led  for- 
ward, and  galloped  off  towards  the  north.  He  fastened 
the  handkerchief  to  his  sword  as  he  rode,  and  waved  it 
aloft,  shouting  to  the  men  nearest  him  to  stop  firing. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  firing  had  almost  ceased.  Most  of 
the  English  force  had  seen  the  flag  of  truce,  and  understood 
its  meaning.  Only  from  the  detachment  to  the  south  of 
the  kraal  came  some  shots,  for  there  no  one  had  grasped 
what  had  occurred.  The  commanding  officer  despatched 
an  orderly  to  them,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  exasperate  the 
enemy  and  lay  his  men  open  to  reprisals ;  but  before  his 
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message  had  reached  its  goal  the  detachment  again  opened 
a  sharp  fusilade. 

The  officer  who  had  been  ordered  to  lead  the  attack  had 
seen  the  reserve  summoned  to  advance,  and  imagined  he 
foresaw  everything.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  suddenly 
upset  his  ideas,  and  as  the  intervening  hills  concealed  the 
entire  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  between  his 
own  position  and  the  kraal,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
conceive  what  had  happened.  As  the  moment  for  the 
attack  had  come,  the  unfortunate  captain  decided  to 
obey  his  orders.  Just  at  this  moment  he  noticed  the 
orderly  coming  riding  across  the  plain,  waving  his  arms 
and  shouting  something  that  the  distance  rendered  in- 
audible. 

"  A  fresh  order  to  attack,"  thought  the  captain,  who  had 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do.  With  an 
inspiriting  shout  he  ordered  his  men  to  their  feet  and  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet. 

With  a  deafening  cheer  hundreds  of  brave  fellows  rushed 
forward,  determined  to  gain  a  victory  or  die. 

The  entire  Boer  force  gathered  at  the  southern  wall  of 
the  kraal  to  see  what  the  enemy  meant  to  do.  They  had 
seen  the  flag  of  truce,  and  as  the  English  fire  had  ceased 
to  the  north  and  west  they  also  had  ceased.  But  now, 
when  they  thought  that  the  fight  was  at  an  end,  they  had 
to  withstand  an  attack  from  the  south.  This  also  was  one 
of  those  incalculable  incidents  so  common  in  modern  war- 
fare. Everything  had  been  changed ;  and  yet  here  was  a 
detachment  advancing  to  the  attack  !  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  their  intention.  The  Boers  began  to  shout  and 
make  signs  to  acquaint  the  enemy  with  the  new  phase  that 
the  fight  had  assumed.  All  was  in  vain.  The  excitement 
of  the  onslaught  made  them  deaf  and  blind ;  those  who 
did  hear  only  thought  that  the  shouting  was  derisive,  and 
that  served  to  increase  their  anger.  On  they  rushed  still, 
their  eyes  aglow  and  their  hearts  aflame  with  rage. 

"  It's  as  if  a  mad  dog  had  bitten  them,"  said  a  man 
standing  beside  Van  der  Nath,  who  asked  himself  in 
bewilderment  what  it  all  could  mean. 
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"  This  shows  how  the  rooneks  fight ! "  shouted  another 
Boer  angrily. 

"  The  flag  of  truce  is  only  one  of  their  stock  tricks  ! " 
exclaimed  a  third. 

"  Shoot,  lads  ! "  yelled  a  fourth,  seeing  that  the  field- 
cornet  kept  silent. 

A  well-directed  volley  crashed  from  the  wall,  laying  low 
some  thirty  of  the  storming  party,  who  were  still  about  fifty 
yards  away.  The  Mausers  continued  their  deadly  work, 
and,  blinded,  dizzy,  and  enraged,  the  soldiers  rushed  upon 
the  building,  which  was  the  goal  of  their  onslaught.  A 
few  of  them  stormed  up  the  steps  and  reached  the  upper 
floor,  from  which  vantage-point  they  hoped  to  carry  on  the 
fight.  The  extraordinary  stillness  about  them  caused  them 
to  pause.  The  fire  from  the  kraal  also  had  ceased  as  soon 
as  they  had  found  cover.  An  officer  stuck  his  head  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  a  moment  he  understood  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  situation.  Deadly  pale,  he 
withdrew  and  went  down  to  his  superior  officer. 

"  It's  all  over,  captain,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  What !  Are  you  mad,  Wilkes  ?  "  exclaimed  the  captain, 
who  had  just  seized  a  wounded  soldier's  rifle,  and  was  about 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight. 

"  They  have  surrendered  ! " 

"The  Boers?" 

"  No,  our  men." 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  understand  a  word  you  say  ! " 

Lieutenant  Wilkes  took  the  captain's  arm  and  led  him 
up  the  stairs  to  the  aperture.     He  pointed  over  the  plain. 

The  rifle  fell  with  a  thud  from  the  captain's  hand.  He 
had  seen  the  long  lines  of  Boer  horsemen  galloping  over 
the  veldt ;  he  had  seen  the  flag  of  truce,  and  the  rest  of 
the  English  force  standing  gloomily  in  two  masses.  He 
took  some  time  to  collect  himself.  At  length  he  stammered 
in  a  low  tone — 

"  Now  I  understand  ...  the  guns,  and  ...  the  silence. 
Let  the  men  know,  Wilkes." 

Much  against  his  will,  the  lieutenant  descended  to  fulfil 
the  unpleasant  commission.     The  soldiers  were  eagerly  pre- 
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paring  to  renew  the  fight,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
they  obeyed.  They  were  not  told  what  had  happened,  but 
instinctively  they  suspected  that  it  must  be  something  the 
reverse  of  advantageous.  Grumblingly  they  laid  their  rifles 
at  their  feet  and  waited.  The  lieutenant  went  out  to  con- 
tinue his  unpleasant  round.  In  the  yard  he  found  his  own 
troop  awaiting  orders.     He  gave  them  and  passed  on. 

Beside  the  stables  lay  a  soldier  on  his  knees,  staring  over 
at  the  kraal,  of  which  he  commanded  a  full  view  from 
his  place.  Down  his  face  trickled  several  tiny  streams  of 
blood  from  a  wound  over  his  temple.  His  eyes  were 
kindled  with  a  burning  hate ;  for  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
last  words  which  his  dearest  comrade  had  called  out  to  him 
as  he  fell  dead  beside  him.  His  attention  was  riveted  on 
a  man — naturally  an  enemy,  or  why  should  he  be  there  ? — 
who  was  standing  up  on  a  Boer  waggon,  gesticulating  in  an 
extraordinary  fashion,  and  shouting  a  strange  string  of  in- 
coherences. There  was  a  horrible  gleam  in  the  soldier's 
eye ;  he  cocked  his  rifle,  aimed  carefully,  and  fired. 

" There,  Billy  ! "  he  exclaimed  maliciously ;  "at  any  rate 
I  have  avenged  you  now  ! " 

With  a  couple  of  strides  Lieutenant  Wilkes  was  at  his 
side,  and  dragged  him  backwards. 

The  shot  was  the  last  shot  fired  at  the  battle  of  Koop- 
man's  Kraal,  and  it  killed  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Stephens  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  army. 


CHAPTER   VI 
UNDER  THE  AFRICAN  SKY 

"  T  T  was  a  clever  trap,"  said  Major  Foley,  when  he  had 

X  given  up  his  sword  to  Commandant  du  Wallon.  Then, 
as  if  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  he  added,  "Yes,  anyone  might  have  fallen  into  a 
trap  like  that." 

"  It  was  no  trap ;  it  was  merely  luck." 

The  answer  evidently  astonished  the  major,  and  in  his 
embarrassment  he  twisted  his  long  moustache,  and  said — 

"  No  ;  but,  sir,  I  suppose  you  will  admit " — 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  sir,"  said  the  commandant, 
"  but  I  was  not  even  aware  there  were  any  English  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  was  too  far  away  to  hear  the  noise 
of  the  firing.  But  I  was  told  of  your  whereabouts.  I 
made  haste ;  we  have  good  horses,  as  you  are,  perhaps, 
aware;  and  the  rest  you  know  about  as  well  as  I  do 
myself." 

"I  understand,"  remarked  the  major  dejectedly;  "the 
field-cornet,  of  course,  knew  of  your  advance." 

"  No ;  he  thought  I  was  a  hundred  miles  away." 

"  Then  I  can't  understand  at  all  how  " — 

"  It  happened  just  as  I  have  told  you,  sir.  Luck,  and 
nothing  else,  brought  me  here  at  the  right  moment." 

Major  Foley  shook  his  head,  and  looked  dubiously  at 
his  officers,  who  stood  behind  him.  They  smiled  com- 
plaisantly,  but  mistrust  was  plainly  to  be  read  in  their 
faces.  They  thought  it  only  natural  that  the  enemy  should 
not  be  anxious  to  let  their  prisoners  have  information  of 
their  movements. 
8 
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"  What  you  say  is  all  very  well,"  admitted  the  major,  who 
could  not  help  returning  to  the  point  where  he  had  started, 
"but  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  any  but  small  scouting 
parties  so  far  south." 

"Gentlemen,"  answered  du  Wallon  politely,  "it  is  our 
rule  always  to  do  that  which  is  least  expected  of  us.  It 
helps  to  lend  variety  to  war." 

"  H'mph ! "  grunted  the  major,  feeling  he  had  made 
himself  ridiculous.  "We  had  special  information  from 
headquarters  that  there  were  no  big  columns  south  of 
Bethlehem." 

"  If  you  will  look  about  you,  gentlemen,  you  may  easily 
assure  yourselves  of  the  contrary.  To-morrow,  when  de 
Vlies  will  be  here  with  his  whole  force,  you  will  see  it  even 
more  plainly." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible  ! " 

"To-morrow,  I  say;  we  have  instructions  to  wait  for 
him  here." 

The  officers  grew  grave  immediately.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  doubt  any  longer  such  a  positive  statement. 
Evidently  they  had  been  the  victims  of  another  of  those 
tricks  which  the  mobile  enemy  was  constantly  playing  their 
generals.  What  the  major  had  just  said  was  literally  true ; 
no  one  had  expected  to  encounter  a  large  force.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  reports,  de  Vlies  was  being  chased  by  two 
superior  forces  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  but 
instead  of  that  he  was  only  a  day's  march  from  them. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  strange  war,  in  which  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  know  what  was  really  taking  place.  And  still 
stranger  was  the  enemy,  who,  after  being  scattered,  always 
collected  again  with  fresh  strength,  and  an  unconquerable 
readiness  for  fight.  Were  it  not  that  their  pluck  was  so 
exasperating,  one  could  not  but  admire  them. 

"I  have  been  making  a  Httle  excursion  out  west," 
continued  du  Wallon.  "  You  Englishmen  are  exceedingly 
useful.  You  build  railways  and  lay  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  almost  everywhere;  all  the  same  we  cannot 
show  our  gratitude,  for  if  we  want  railways  we  can  make 
them   for   ourselves.      So   I    have   been   amusing   myself 
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tearing  up  the  connecting  lines  behind  one  of  your  gangs, 
and  now  they  will  have  something  to  occupy  them.  Mean- 
while de  Vlies  will  be  able  to  do  what  he  has  to  do  down 
here." 

The  prisoners  exchanged  gloomy  looks,  but  otherwise 
managed  to  restrain  their  vexation.  With  the  same 
courteous  irony  the  commandant  went  on — 

"  By  the  time  the  English  force  in  the  north  gets  down 
here  we  shall  probably  be  up  there  again.  That  is  our 
game.  But,  like  myself,  you  gentlemen  must  be  hungry. 
May  I  invite  you  to  have  some  supper,  such  as  circum- 
stances will  allow?  We  shall  not  want  for  much,  I  can 
assure  you;  among  other  things  we  have  captured  a 
convoy,  and  at  the  moment  we  have  some  excellent  beer, 
splendid  wines,  good  whisky,  and  a  couple  of  waggons  full 
of  tinned  provisions." 

In  spite  of  their  irony,  these  words  were  accompanied 
by  such  a  pleasant  smile  that  the  officers  could  not  but 
accept  the  invitation.  Indeed,  their  appetites  left  them 
no  other  choice,  and  so  they  followed  the  commandant  as 
he  led  the  way. 

Du  Wallon  despatched  a  Kaffir  to  fetch  Van  der  Nath, 
the  missionary,  and  two  other  field-cornets,  who  were  also 
to  be  his  guests.  As  they  passed  through  the  laager,  which 
had  been  pitched  in  less  than  half  an  hour  at  the  foot  of 
the  two  kopjes,  he  entertained  the  officers  with  small-talk, 
which,  though  it  contained  very  little,  was  nevertheless 
pleasant  to  listen  to.  Major  Foley,  as  he  walked  beside 
him,  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  conversation  also,  and  so 
pleased  was  he  with  himself  that  he  almost  forgot  the 
annoying  circumstances  of  his  position.  Behind  came  the 
other  officers,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Kennedy.  The  tall,  dirty,  brigand-like  Boers,  with  their 
bushy  beards  and  their  unsoldierly  bearing,  made  way 
good-humouredly  for  the  little  group,  and  when  they  had 
passed  stood  looking  after  them. 

The  waggons  had  been  placed  in  a  curved  line,  and 
among  them  could  be  seen  what  had  once  been  an  English 
convoy.     The  officers  pretended  not  to  see  it;   instead, 
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they  examined  the  guns  that  were  pointed  out  over  the 
plain.  The  gunners  were,  if  possible,  even  more  slovenly 
in  appearance  than  their  comrades,  and  at  the  sight  of 
them  the  spirits  of  the  prisoners  rose.  If  the  one  regular 
force  of  the  enemy  looked  like  this,  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
what  the  rest  must  be  worth.  A  number  of  Kaffir  drivers 
were  jumping  noisily  in  and  out  among  the  waggons,  feed- 
ing the  horses,  polishing  and  cleaning,  busying  themselves 
with  the  hundred  odd  things  that  have  to  be  done  during  a 
halt.  The  Boers  lay  stretched  out  around  large  fires,  or 
else  paced  slowly  up  and  down  with  their  lighted  pipes  in 
their  mouths.  Now  that  darkness  had  set,  in  they  presented 
a  decidedly  wretched  appearance,  with  their  great  ragged 
coats  dangling  about  their  legs.  As  they  walked  to  and 
fro,  planting  their  heavy  boots  firmly  on  the  hard  ground, 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  their  features  was  their  gleaming 
eyes,  which  broke  the  shadow  cast  by  their  broad-brimmed 
hats.  In  one  corner  could  be  heard  some  voices  gravely 
singing  a  psalm,  and  when  it  was  finished  a  dusty  field- 
cornet  stepped  forward,  uncovered  his  head  devoutly,  and 
began  to  preach. 

The  officers,  as  they  saw  all  this,  bit  their  lips.  It 
annoyed  them  to  think  that  they  had  been  outwitted  by 
this  crowd  of  sluggish  peasants,  whose  powers  of  cohesion 
were  so  feeble  that  the  first  reverse  would  be  sure  to  scatter 
half  of  them  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  They  consoled 
themselves,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  on  this  occasion 
the  enemy's  numerical  superiority  had  been  excessive,  and 
that — as  the  Boer  commandant  had  so  politely  put  it — the 
luck  had  really  been  on  the  other  side.  They  exchanged 
questions  with  each  other  in  whispers  as  they  groped  their 
way  through  the  darkness,  sometimes  stepping  over  a  sleep- 
ing Boer  lying  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand  across  their  path. 
Who  was  this  du  Wallon  ?  Had  anyone  ever  heard  of  him 
before?  They  had  noted  his  almost  elegant  clothes,  his 
carefully  polished  boots,  his  air  of  perfect  self-possession, 
and  his  cultivated  manner  of  speech.  They  thought  he 
must  be  a  foreign  officer,  but  of  what  nationality  they 
could  not  guess,  for  most  of  the  foreigners  had  hurried 
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away  when  the  early  reverses  of  the  English  had  been 
followed  by  victories. 

Happily  they  were  not  to  wait  long  to  have  their  curiosity 
satisfied  on  most  of  these  points.  As  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  laager  where  the 
commandant's  Kaffir  servants  had  spread  a  cloth  upon 
the  ground,  and  piled  it  with  a  profusion  of  maize  cakes, 
butter,  and  English  tinned  goods,  du  Wallon  himself  spoke. 

"  Before  we  sit  down  to  table,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  it  will 
be  well  if  I  introduced  myself.  For  my  part  I  know  hardly 
anything  that  is  so  bad  for  the  appetite  as — the  fear  that 
one  is  not  in  good  company.  And  so  " — here  he  bowed 
ceremoniously — "  Mr.  du  Wallon,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
— I  have  my  diploma  in  my  pocket — wishes  you  welcome, 
gentlemen  !  To  dispel  all  suspicion,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
was  born  within  fifty  miles  of  this  spot.  My  forefathers 
belonged  to  the  early  Huguenots  who  emigrated  to  this 
country ;  and  my  people  are  well  known  to-day  among  the 
lesser  families  of  the  Free  State.  I  have  studied  at  several 
European  universities,  but  when  the  war  broke  out  I  threw 
my  books  away,  set  out  for  home,  and  took  to  the  field. 
Through  the  influence  of  my  family  I  was  chosen  field- 
cornet,  and  when  our  commandant  fell  (those  of  us  who 
are  not  taken  prisoner  generally  do  fall),  I  became  his 
successor.  Unfortunately  my  commando  dwindled  con- 
siderably, the  natural  result  of  English  bullets  and  private 
interests.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  something  about 
me.  For  my  part,  I  know  that  when  one  meets  English 
officers  one  always  meets  gentlemen." 

The  commandant  closed  his  little  speech  with  another 
courteous  bow,  adding — 

"  Supper  is  ready ;  let  us  sit  down,  gentlemen." 

The  curiosity  of  the  captured  officers  was  by  no  means 
satisfied,  but  they  could  not  but  feel  flattered  by  his 
courtesy.  As  neither  table  nor  chairs  were  available,  they 
all  settled  themselves  on  the  ground  as  best  they  might. 
At  a  sign  from  du  Wallon,  Van  der  Nath  seated  himself 
on  the  commandant's  left-hand  side,  while  Major  Foley 
occupied  his  right.     The  missionary  sat  beside  an  English 
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army  doctor,  whose  temper  seemed  a  little  surly ;  the  other 
officers  formed  a  group  by  themselves,  and  at  a  little 
distance  there  sat  three  field-cornets,  silent  and  serious. 

The  appetites  of  all  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  abund- 
ance of  the  fare,  and  without  more  ado  they  set  to  work 
with  hands  and  teeth.  Du  Wallon  played  the  part  of  host 
like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  all  chatted  merrily  as  they 
did  justice  to  the  meal. 

"  Major  Foley,"  called  out  the  indefatigable  commandant, 
"  please  help  yourself  to  pickles  !  If  they  are  not  good, 
the  fault  is  not  mine,  but  rather  that  of  your  countrymen. 
Pastor,  be  good  enough  to  pass  the  mustard  for  your 
neighbour  the  doctor !  Cornet  Westhuizen,  the  Heutenant 
there  is  looking  for  something  to  drink ;  may  I  ask  you  to 
hand  over  a  couple  of  bottles." 

To  the  prisoners  this  supper  in  the  midst  of  the  veldt 
was  like  a  story  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  pleas- 
antries of  their  host,  which,  though  somewhat  ironical,  were 
for  the  most  part  harmless,  was  all  the  more  agreeable  be- 
cause of  the  reserve  of  his  subordinates.  There  was  no 
longer  any  talk  of  fighting  or  defeat,  and  presently,  when 
their  hunger  had  been  appeased,  a  feeling  of  quiet  content- 
ment began  to  creep  over  all. 

The  contrasts  furnished  by  the  guests  served  to  increase 
the  strangeness  of  the  situation.  Du  Wallon,  who  was  a 
European  to  the  finger-tips,  had,  of  course,  very  little  in 
common  with  his  fellow-countrymen.  But  two  greater 
contrasts  than  Major  Foley  and  Field-Cornet  Van  der  Nath 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Both  were  tall,  fine 
men,  but  with  that  the  resemblance  ended.  In  the 
flickering  light  of  the  fire  behind  them,  they  presented 
two  entirely  different  types. 

The  major,  with  his  big  head,  his  fresh  complexion,  his 
enormous  moustache,  and  his  strong,  shrill  voice,  was  one 
of  those  who  want  for  nothing  in  the  world,  a  man  who, 
while  putting  up  with  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  and 
performing  his  duty  most  excellently,  nevertheless  preferred 
a  life  of  leisure  and  amusement.  He  took  part  in  the 
conversation  with  relish,  as  if  anxious  to  show  that  an 
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English  officer's  powers  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those 
of  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from  a  couple  of  European 
universities. 

Three  paces  away,  reserved  and  silent,  sat  Van  der  Nath, 
a  representative  of  two  small  nations  that  had  risen  again 
and  again  after  a  succession  of  bloody  defeats — after  every- 
thing, indeed,  had  seemed  at  an  end.  He  had  laid  aside 
his  hat,  and  sat  with  his  unkempt  hair  hanging  down  over 
his  shoulders,  a  dirty  rag  bound  across  his  forehead  to  stop 
the  bleeding  of  a  wound.  He  turned  his  small,  kindly 
eyes  curiously  from  one  to  the  other,  and  stroked  his  long 
beard,  making  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  interest  himself 
in  all  that  was  going  on  about  him  and  to  join  in  the 
merriment.  But  his  embarrassment  increased  when  he 
looked  at  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  strangers  and  then 
at  his  own  clumsy  boots,  one  of  which  had  split,  so  that  his 
toes  could  be  seen  protruding  through  a  grey  sock.  He 
sat  there  feeling  as  much  out  of  place  as  some  bashful 
peasant  lad  who  accidentally  finds  himself  in  fine  company. 
In  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the  campaign,  these  gentlemen 
were  nevertheless  perfectly  well  dressed,  and  the  untidiness 
of  his  own  state  made  him  uncomfortable.  Yet  he  could 
not  but  admire  them,  much  as  a  child  admires  better  con- 
ditioned people  whom  he  can  never  hope  to  copy. 

It  was  not  envy  that  his  thoughts  excited,  but  only  a  sort 
of  subdued  sadness  at  the  difference  between  the  two 
peoples  who  had  never  met  except  as  enemies.  For  his 
heart  was  wholly  with  his  own  honest  peasants ;  he  loved 
them  too  well  not  to  feel  with  them  in  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  Yes,  he  himself  was  only  a  peasant,  whom  chance 
had  thrown  among  gentlemen.  It  never  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  belonged  to  the  victors.  And  he  admired  the 
loud-voiced  jolly  major,  who  sat  by  the  commandant  and 
behaved  as  his  equal.  Well,  well ;  he  was  one  of  a  nation 
that  was  great  enough  to  disregard  reverses.  He  belonged 
to  those  who  would  be  the  victors  in  the  end,  and  could 
therefore  wait.  Van  der  Nath  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  down 
his  back  at  the  thought.  His  poor  little  abandoned  nation 
was  doomed  to  go  under.     Man  after  man  they  would  all 
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fall,  victims  left  prostrate  by  the  stronger  on  his  way  to  an 
unknown  goal.  At  the  thought  he  raised  his  head  boldly, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  There  is  an  almighty  God  above ;  He 
decides  and  settles  everything  for  the  best ! " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  a  maize  cake  from  the 
cloth,  but  a  young  lieutenant,  seeing  his  intention,  handed 
it  to  him  with  a  pleasant  smile.  Van  der  Nath  blushed 
like  a  shy  schoolgirl,  and  thanked  him  almost  humbly  for  his 
attention.  As  he  drew  back  his  own  big,  coarse  workman's 
hand,  how  ugly  it  looked  compared  with  the  other's  aristo- 
cratic, white,  womanly  hand  !  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Van  der  Nath  felt  ashamed  of  his  horny  fingers,  with  their 
broad,  flat,  blackened  tips.  It  was  all  very  strange ;  it  was 
strange  and  discouraging  to  know  that  Providence  seemed 
to  have  given  the  enemy  everything,  while  the  little  nation, 
to  whom  the  struggle  meant  life  or  death,  possessed  nothing 
in  the  world  but  their  steadfast  belief  in  a  just  God.  What 
did  it  matter  to  him  if  it  were  true,  as  he  had  heard,  that 
their  leaders  had  been  bribed  or  corrupted  with  English 
gold?  Everyone  must  answer  for  himself,  as  he  tried  to 
do.  He  gazed  out  into  the  boundless  space,  and  as  he 
did  so  a  beautiful  smile  lighted  up  his  face.  He  would 
first  see  his  son,  little  Isaac,  listen  to  his  childish  voice, 
and  stroke  his  hair.  Then — he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
but  the  smile  remained  on  his  lips — then  the  end  might  be 
what  it  would. 

Du  Wallon  evidently  enjoyed  playing  the  host  to  guests 
who  were  entirely  in  his  power.  He  laughed  loudly  at  the 
major's  stories  of  half-mad  wagers  and  impossible  whist- 
hands.  Yet,  with  all  his  jocularity,  he  showed  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  graver  aspects  of  the  situation,  for,  with 
an  "  Excuse  me  a  moment,  gentlemen  ! "  he  turned  to  one 
of  the  field-cornets  and  said  quietly — 

"  Listen,  Westhuizen ;  just  go  to  the  prisoners  and  tell 
them  they  must  not  be  up  to  any  tricks.  The  moon  will 
soon  be  up,  but  the  laager  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
cordon  of  guards.  It  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  have  to 
shoot  any  of  them." 

The  conversation  ceased  instantly.     The  officers  drew 
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themselves  up,  and  exchanged  significant  glances.  They 
understood  that  the  warning  referred  to  them  just  as  much 
as  to  the  men.  But  du  Wallon  laughed,  noticing  nothing ; 
he  had  already  begun  an  anecdote  of  student  life  in  Geneva. 
The  meal  was  approaching  its  close,  and  a  certain  drowsi- 
ness was  creeping  over  the  company.  The  missionary  sat 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  apparently  pondering 
over  some  difficult  problem.  Beside  him  the  English  army 
surgeon  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground  yawning.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  wounded  and  the  heavy  work  in  store  for 
him  next  day.  The  officers  took  out  their  cigars  and 
began  to  smoke. 

The  moon  rose  slowly  above  the  horizon,  shedding  its 
pale  light  over  the  great  plain,  the  stillness  of  which  was 
broken  only  by  the  movement  of  the  watchful  patrols, 
whose  long  shadows  stretched  along  the  ground.  Behind 
rose  the  two  kopjes,  dark  and  forbidding,  surrounded  by 
great  heaps  of  stones  one  rising  above  the  other.  From 
the  waggon-lines  came  still  the  monotonous  chatter  of  the 
Kaffirs,  and  from  time  to  time  the  silence  that  otherwise 
reigned  over  the  sleeping  laager  was  broken  by  the  isolated 
sound  of  human  voices  from  the  outskirts. 

The  fire  burnt  low,  casting  its  flickering  light  upon  the 
powerful  figures  of  the  men  who  lay  around.  It  was  one 
of  those  magnificent  nights  that  only  South  Africa  can 
show,  and,  as  if  to  make  it  still  more  perfect,  a  gentle 
caressing  wind  breathed  over  the  karoo,  freshening  the 
atmosphere  of  the  camp. 

Fascinated  by  the  fairy-like  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  men 
lay  on  the  ground  round  the  tablecloth,  looking  out  into 
the  night,  feeling  for  the  moment  no  desire  to  exchange 
thoughts.  Presently  the  commandant,  in  a  tone  whose 
tender  accents  thrilled  those  who  heard  him,  uttered  the 
words — 

"  My  fatherland  !  " 

He  seemed  about  to  say  something  else,  but  contented 
himself  with  repeating  the  words  a  second  time.  He  then 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  he  would  embrace  the  whole 
landscape,  and  said — 
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"  Fatherland  ! — does  not  that  express  everything  that 
man  can  say?" 

Old  Jan  van  Gracht  came  along  with  his  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  his  saddle-pouch  in  the  other.  He  slowly 
approached  the  fire  where  his  comrades  lay,  and  settled 
himself  down  among  them.  A  glance  at  his  weapon  was 
enough  to  show  how  it  had  been  possible  to  distinguish 
its  report  from  the  duller  snap  of  the  Mauser.  The  gun 
was  longer  and  heavier,  and  had  been  improved  with  a 
Remington  lock,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  weapon  which 
modern  warfare  would  have  summarily  rejected.  About 
this,  as  about  everything  else,  Jan  had  his  own  opinion, 
and  this  he  now  expressed  to  Zimmer,  who,  as  he  lay  beside 
him,  yawningly  asked  him  why  he  always  dragged  that  old 
crock  of  a  gun  about  with  him  everywhere. 

"  In  the  spring,"  he  said,  "  they  tried  to  foist  one  of 
their  new-fangled  things  upon  me.  Yes — ha,  ha  ! — it  was 
certainly  nice  and  pretty,  and  so  light ;  but  at  the  first  shot  I 
fired  the  nut  fell  back,  and  the  powder  flashed  up  in  my  face. 
See  here  " — and  he  pointed  to  his  weather-beaten  old  face, 
and  stroked  one  of  the  scars  with  his  finger — "  my  little 
granddaughter  often  counts  them  ;  there  are  seven  of  them, 
and  the  stuff  is  still  in  my  skin.  It  doesn't  look  pretty, 
and  folk  who  don't  know  me  might  easily  think  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  handle  a  rifle." 

He  shook  his  head  despondently,  and  his  long  white 
locks  fluttered  for  a  moment  in  the  breeze. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  these  new  guns,"  he  went  on  ;  "  not  at 
all !  It  was  a  miracle  that  some  of  the  powder  didn't  get 
into  my  eyes ;  they  are  bad  enough  as  it  is.  I  can't  read 
my  Bible  without  spectacles  any  longer,  and  even  with  them 
it  is  difficult  enough." 

"  But  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  Vv^ith  that 
new  gun,"  argued  Zimmer ;  "  you  should  have  got  yourself 
another." 

"  No,  I  wasn't  going  to  do  that,"  answered  Jan  energetic- 
ally. "The  old  guns  have  helped  us  before,  and  they 
are   good   enough   for   us   now.      I    had    a    worse    one 
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than  this  at  Majuba,  but  it  did  good  service  all  the 
same." 

He  carefully  wrapped  a  piece  of  oiled  leather  round  the 
lock,  and  assured  himself  that  the  shot-plug  was  in  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel. 

"  No,"  said  old  Jan,  "  these  new  guns  are  only  invented 
by  foolish  young  men  who  imagine  that  they  know  every- 
thing ;  but  God  has  given  the  old  guns  victory  before  to- 
day, and  He  knows  more  than  all  men  together.  It  was  to 
let  me  see  that  He  does  not  like  these  new  inventions  that 
He  let  the  powder  spurt  up  in  my  face.  So  I  mean  to 
obey  Him,  and  I  will  never  touch  the  new  guns  again. 
The  old  ones  have  served  us  against  the  Kaffirs,  and 
against  the  lions  and  elephants ;  we  have  beaten  the 
English  with  them ;  it  isn't  the  first  time  that  I  have  shot 
rooneks  myself." 

"  But  with  the  new  ones  one  can  shoot  farther,"  urged 
Zimmer  obstinately. 

Jan  van  Gracht  pursed  his  lips  into  a  smile  of 
contempt. 

"  Those  who  understand  those  things  better  than  I  may 
use  them,"  he  said.  "  I,  who  am  old,  will  stick  to  the  old 
ones.  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry ;  I  prefer  to  wait  till  the 
rooneks  come  within  gunshot  —  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient." 

Zimmer,  who  was  the  son  of  a  German  who  had 
immigrated  twenty-five  years  before,  knew  the  old  Dutch 
Boers  too  well  to  continue  the  controversy.  He  knew  how 
impossible  it  was  to  turn  these  stubborn  old  men.  He 
had  encountered  this  same  stiff-necked  obstinacy  among 
others  of  them,  and  he  could  see  how  greatly  these  white- 
haired  elders  of  the  people  were  mistaken  in  many  things. 
But  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  He  was 
sensible  of  the  danger  that  lay  in  this  holding  fast  to  all 
that  was  old,  but  when  he  opposed  it  he  was  invariably 
confronted  with  the  unchangeable  argument :  "  God  does 
not  wish  it,  my  lad  ! "  The  old  men  walked  only  in  the 
well-trodden  paths,  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  followed 
in  their  footsteps  with  the  same  imperturbable  tranquillity. 
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True,  they  did  not  seek  to  force  their  views  or  their  beliefs 
upon  others ;  but  neither  did  they  permit  others  to  shake 
them  a  single  jot  in  theirs. 

Suspecting  nothing  of  the  younger  man's  thoughts,  Jan 
van  Gracht  took  out  his  brass-rimmed  spectacles,  polished 
them  with  a  corner  of  his  coat,  and  set  them  on  his 
nose.  He  then  pulled  out  his  well-fingered,  dilapidated 
Bible,  and  when  he  had  found  the  place  where  he  had  left 
off  the  night  before  he  held  out  the  book  so  that  the  light 
of  the  fire  should  fall  upon  it.  He  read  his  customary 
chapter  half  aloud,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  folded 
his  hands  like  a  child,  and  muttered  his  evening  prayer 
and  blessing.  Then,  with  a  loud  snap,  he  shut  up  his 
Bible,  and  stuck  it  in  his  saddle-bag,  which  he  disposed  as 
a  pillow ;  then,  wrapping  a  blanket  round  his  shoulders,  he 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

"  This  has  been  a  hard  day,"  he  said  to  Zimmer ;  "  I 
feel  tired." 

Zimmer  lay  with  his  elbows  on  the  ground,  his  head 
supported  by  his  hands.  He  had  known  Jan  van  Gracht 
from  childhood,  and  when  a  little  boy  had  sat  on  his 
knees ;  but  now  the  old  man  seemed  to  him  quite  another 
being. 

"  I  shot  two  rooneks  to-day,"  said  Jan,  looking  the 
young  man  steadily  in  the  eyes.  "  First  that  officer  who 
looked  so  fine,  and  waved  so  bravely  with  his  sword.  It 
was  a  beautiful  shot,  considering  the  distance  and  that  my 
eyes  are  no  longer  what  they  were.  The  other  was  a  little 
fellow  with  a  piece  of  plaster  on  his  face.  He  looked 
seedy  and  wretched.  The  rooneks  have  poor  men.  He 
got  a  bit  away  from  the  others  when  they  started  to  run, 
after  the  big  guns  began  to  speak.  I  called  out  to  him  to 
stop  and  surrender,  and  then  he  took  aim  at  me.  I  fired 
and  hit  him  in  the  leg,  and  down  he  went.  I  thought  of 
giving  him  another  bullet;  there  are  too  many  of  these 
rooneks,  and  they  have  no  business  here.  But  then  I 
pitied  him  and  let  him  be.  '  Perhaps  he  is  his  mother's 
only  son,'  I  thought,  and  I  would  not  bring  sorrow  on  a 
woman.     So  I  shouted  to  him  to  lie  still,  and  then  I  went 
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up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  drink  out  of  my  flask.  I  think 
he  thought  I  was  going  to  knock  his  brains  out  with  my 
gun.  But  I  didn't — why  should  I  ?  But  I  took  his  rifle 
and  smashed  it  in  pieces  against  a  stone,  and  hid  his 
cartridge-belt  under  a  bush,  so  they  won't  do  any  more 
harm." 

Zimmer  listened  half  absently  to  the  old  man's  chatter. 
Although  young,  he  was  an  educated  man  compared  with 
Jan  van  Gracht,  and  he  had  already  foreseen  how  a  war 
between  two  such  unequal  opponents  must  turn  out.  But 
he  was  unalterably  resolved  to  hold  out  as  long  as  any  of 
them,  for  loyalty  was  one  of  the  chief  traits  in  his  character, 
and  he  never  forgot  that  he  had  joined  voluntarily  when 
his  whole  district,  to  a  man,  took  up  arms.  He  knew  that 
his  old  father,  who  had  been  through  the  war  of  1870-71, 
would  have  been  fighting  by  his  side  now,  had  he  not 
seriously  injured  one  of  his  legs  shortly  before  the  war 
broke  out. 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Jan,  pursuing  his  own  thoughts,  "  there 
is  a  terrible  lot  of  them,  these  Englishmen ;  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  there  were  so  many  people  in  the 
world.  But  perhaps  it  will  go  the  same  way  as  before. 
At  Majuba  there  were  two  hundred  of  us,  and  we  lost  only 
one  man ;  the  enemy  were  twice  as  strong,  and  not  half  of 
them  came  out  of  it.  We  shall  have  to  pick  them  out 
one  by  one,  like  to-day — like  we  did  at  Colenso,  at 
Modder  River,  at  Stormberg,  and  all  the  other  places.  I 
have  forgotten  their  names ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  remember 
them,  and  I  am  getting  so  old.  It  will  be  a  hard  job,  of 
course,  but  now  we  are  getting  used  to  it ;  and  when  we 
get  more  men  the  others  will  begin  to  stop  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  is  not  they  who  are  in  the  wrong.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  their  Queen  is  a  very  good-hearted  old 
lady.  If  she  could  only  get  to  know  what  is  going  on  out 
here,  she  would  soon  enough  tell  her  generals  that  there 
must  be  an  end  to  it.  Of  course  you  know,  my  boy,  that 
she  certainly  knows  nothing  of  all  this ;  her  ministers,  or 
whatever  they  are  called,  have  completely  deceived  her. 
They  tell  her  that  black  is  white,  and  white  black ;  but 
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when  she  gets  to  know  that  so  many  men  go  out  and  never 
come  home  again  she  will  begin  to  take  the  matter  to 
heart.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  her  to  see  her  men 
dwindle  away,  for,  as  I  say,  she  is  a  right  good  woman. 
And  our  Lord,  who  has  placed  her  where  she  is,  will  surely 
enlighten  her  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  And  all  the 
other  kings  and  queens  in  Europe — and  there  must  be  a 
whole  lot  of  them — will  surely  tell  her  that  her  people 
suffer,  and  that  another  people  suffer  still  more.  She  is 
very  powerful,  you  know,  and  everything  depends  upon 
that.  A  kind-hearted  woman  does  not  sacrifice  thousands 
of  men's  lives  to  do  a  wrong  to  others.  No,  my  boy,  you 
are  not  clear  about  this  business  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  quite 
certain  that  one  who  holds  such  an  important  position  as  a 
king,  for  example,  must  be  anxious  for  his  subjects  to  do 
what  is  right  and  to  be  well  off.  These  exalted  men  and 
women  even  exhort  their  ministers  daily  to  do  that  which 
is  right;  they  read  their  Bible  and  follow  its  commands. 
There  may  have  been  some  bad  kings  and  queens,  but  you 
can  read  in  the  old  Testament  how  it  fared  with  them. 
Yes,  the  world  is  indeed  full  of  wickedness  and  deceit — 
that  is  a  sad  fact ;  but  if  only  the  kings  knew  of  it,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  all  the  misery.  What  else  do 
you  think  they  are  there  for  ?  There  is  nothing  else  for  it 
but  that  the  Queen — God  preserve  her ! — shall  learn  the 
rights  of  what  is  going  on  here.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
hold  out,  and  that  we  can  manage  to  do.  Haven't  we  got 
those  new  guns  that  you  think  so  wonderful  ?  " 

Jan's  eyes  twinkled  with  satisfaction,  for  he  had  found 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  young  man  a  closing  thrust. 

Zimmer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  reply.  This  old  man  thought  like  thousands  of 
others,  and  yet  the  stern  facts  of  the  situation,  grim  and 
unpalatable  as  only  reality  can  be,  were  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Perhaps  they  would  have  their  blind  eyes  opened 
the  very  next  morning,  and  receive  a  punishment  so  severe 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  survive  it.  This  much,  at 
least,  was  certain  :  that  many  were  already  tired  out,  and 
had  withdrawn  from  the  struggle  to  save  what  was  still  to 
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be  saved  from  the  general  wreck.  But  old  Jan  was  one  of 
those  who  would  have  remained  true  to  their  convictions 
even  at  death's  door;  he  was  happy,  for  he  was  content 
with  his  lot  and  his  own  narrow  limitations,  and  never  saw 
more  than  he  wanted  to  see. 

The  German  looked  thoughtfully  over  to  the  spot 
where  the  officers  were  sitting  with  his  leaders.  Van  der 
Nath's  giant  shadow  could  easily  be  distinguished  among 
the  others.  Yes,  the  Dorneburg  district  had  indeed  chosen 
the  best  leader  it  could  have  found,  seeing  that  old  Zimmer 
had  broken  his  leg,  and  was  not  therefore  fit  to  take  the 
command. 

Presently  Jan  van  Gracht  drew  his  blanket  closer  about 
him,  and  shut  his  eyes  like  a  good  child.  So  long  as  he 
felt  his  worn  Bible  beneath  his  head  and  his  gun  by  his 
side,  he  knew  no  fear.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  in  a 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep ;  he  had  done  his  best  that  day, 
and  if  to-morrow  he  should  fall,  the  Lord  would  take  him 
to  Himself  in  His  glorious  heaven,  and  give  him  a  place  at 
His  right  hand.  This  was  his  steadfast  belief,  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  belief  he  slept  or  fought,  always  happy  and 
tranquil  in  mind. 

The  captured  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
had  settled  down  in  a  sort  of  corner  formed  by  the 
waggons  at  the  middle  of  the  curve  which  they  described. 
They  were  about  six  hundred  in  all,  and  included  the  Irish 
Dragoons,  the  mounted  infantry,  and  the  men  of  the 
convoy  captured  by  du  Wallon.  About  a  fifth  of  them 
were  wounded,  which  showed  that  they  had  not  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle.  They  had  received  endless 
attention  from  their  captors,  and  most  of  them  now  lay, 
talking  and  smoking,  round  about  a  dozen  camp-fires. 
The  Boers  had  good-naturedly  given  them  coffee  and 
tobacco,  and  they  began  to  feel  quite  at  home,  for  as 
prisoners  they  were  having  quite  the  best  time  they  had 
experienced  since  they  had  come  out  to  that  part  of  the 
world. 

A   red-haired,    broad-shouldered   fellow   made   his   way 
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towards  the   dragoons,  and   stood  near   them,   attentively 
eyeing  them  one  after  another. 

"  At  your  service,  sir ! "  exclaimed  a  corporal,  who  was 
known  as  the  wit  of  the  squadron.  As  no  unfriendliness 
had  been  shown  towards  them  he  had  regained  con- 
fidence, and  now  wished  to  show  that  his  side  were  not 
altogether  destitute  of  good  manners. 

"  Good  day,  boys  ! "  answered  the  stranger,  with  a  fault- 
less Limerick  accent.     "  How  are  you  all  getting  on,  eh  ?  " 

Astonished  at  hearing  their  native  speech  from  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy,  the  Irish  Dragoons  stood  up  and 
stared  at  him. 

"  You  fellows  are  all  on  the  wrong  side,"  he  cried ; 
"  but  here  stands  a  man  who  is  on  the  right  side  !  Look  at 
me,  you  fellows  !  Heaven  help  you  !  You  call  yourselves 
Irishmen,  and  you  are  fighting  against  friends.  Yes,  have 
a  good  look  at  me,  you  washed-out,  potato-eating  green- 
horns !  I'm  Dennis  O'Rooke,  and  I  came  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  like  yourselves  ! " 

He  was  excited,  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  with  whisky, 
but  also  at  hearing  his  native  tongue  spoken  there  by  men 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen.  He  struck  himself  hard 
on  the  chest,  and  continued — 

"Here  you  see  a  man  who  had  the  roof  pulled  down 
over  his  head  by  the  Constabulary,  after  he  had  worked 
himself  to  the  bone  for  a  landlord  who  never  so  much  as 
troubled  himself  whether  his  tenants  starved  or  not.  I'll 
bet  that  every  real  Irishman  has  at  least  one  relative  that's 
been  shot  by  the  police  because  he  wouldn't  quit  his  home 
except  by  force.  A  true  Irishman  hates  the  English — to 
the  devil  with  them,  I  say !  But  he  loves  his  country  ! 
I'll  be  blessed  if  I  ever  saw  bigger  idiots  than  you  fellows. 
It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see  my  countrymen  fighting  for 
a  Government  that  has  sucked  the  marrow  out  of  our 
bones,  and  then  thrown  our  carcases  on  the  midden  when 
we  have  not  been  able  to  scrape  together  the  rent  any 
longer ! " 

The  prisoners  formed  a  circle  round  the  man,  whose  hot 
Celtic   blood   had   made   him   forget   everything   but   his 
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hatred,  and  whose  words  poured  from  his  lips  like  a  moun- 
tain torrent. 

"  Down  here  I  found  another  country,  where  I  got  a 
roof  over  my  head,  and  payment  for  my  work,"  shouted 
Dennis  O'Rooke,  gesticulating  with  his  arms  in  the  air. 
"  And  now  the  English  are  coming  down  here  as  well,  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  my  children's  mouths.  My  curses  on 
the  English,  I  say  !  " 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ? "  asked  the 
corporal,  going  up  to  him  threateningly.  It  was  not  so 
very  long  since  he  had  seen  his  own  father  taken  for  some 
nocturnal  exploit,  in  which  some  landlord's  mansion  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  he  knew  that  his  uncle  had 
fallen  in  one  of  the  frequent  encounters  with  the  Con- 
stabulary a  few  years  before.  But  he  had  become  a  soldier, 
and  he  was  bound  to  fight  at  any  moment  for  the  honour 
of  the  English  Government.  It  vexed  him  that  private 
matters  like  these  should  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
strangers — strangers  who  could  not  but  rejoice  to  learn  of 
Ireland's  outstanding  accounts  with  England. 

The  Boers  also  crowded  round  the  two  Irishmen.  They 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  hundred  years'  struggle 
between  the  different  races  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
none  of  them  knew  what  Home  Rule  was.  But  they  had 
no  objection  to  look  on  at  a  good  set-to,  especially  as  they 
knew  Dennis  O'Rooke  to  be  a  powerful  fellow  with  his 
fists. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  get  your  pecker  up  ! "  roared  Dennis, 
quietly  beginning  to  roll  up  his  sleeves.  "  You  don't 
know  what  you're  about.  May  every  Irishman  that  fires  a 
shot  in  the  cause  of  England  burn  in  purgatory  for  all 
eternity  !  Why  are  we  fighting  here,  eh  ?  Do  you  know  ? 
No,  you  know  nothing.  It's  because  a  few  dozen  of 
Rhodes's  hirelings  got  a  lot  of  drunken  miners  to  run 
about  from  pit  to  pit  at  Johannesburg,  and  get  signatures 
to  the  franchise  petition  at  a  drink  a  name.  Would  you 
believe  that,  now  ?  I  was  offered  two  shillings  myself  to 
put  down  a  scribble  that  would  stand  for  Dennis  O'Rooke, 
but  my  mother's  son  was  no  fool,  I  can  tell  you.  Instead 
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of  my  name  it  was  my  brother's  that  got  itself  written,  with 
just  this  little  historical  mistake — that  he  had  been  dead 
six  months  before  !  But  do  you  think  that  mattered  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  would  take  more  than  that  to  trouble 
these  fine  gentlemen  !  But  I  can  tell  you,  my  boy,  that 
there  were  many  honest  miners  who  put  their  names  down 
on  other  lists,  declaring  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with 
matters  as  they  were.  What  do  we  want  with  the  franchise 
here,  when  we  have  no  real  say  in  things  at  home  ?  Give 
us  our  rights  over  there  ;  then  we  can  fight  willingly,  but 
not  before.  Here  we  had  good  wages  under  the  old 
system,  but  once  let  the  gold  kings  have  things  their  own 
way,  and  see  what  the  workmen  will  get  then.  So,  if  you 
want  to  fight,  it  isn't  Dennis  O'Rooke  who  will  say  no  to 
a  round  or  two." 

At  this  moment  Field-Cornet  Westhuizen  came  up  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  Irishman's  shoulder. 

"  Never  mind,  O'Rooke,"  he  said ;  "  it's  late,  and  the 
men  need  sleep." 

"It's  never  too  late  to  do  a  good  deed,  field-cornet. 
And  this  fellow  needs  the  truth  to  be  knocked  into  his 
thick  skull." 

"  Come  with  me,  O'Rooke,"  said  Westhuizen  quietly. 
He  hated  disturbances  in  the  laager,  and  the  Irishman  had 
a  name  for  creating  them.  While  he  still  hesitated  whether 
he  should  follow  or  not,  Westhuizen  put  his  arm  in  his, 
and,  without  more  ado,  dragged  him  away. 

"  I  should  just  have  liked  to  thrash  that  fellow,"  he 
shouted  hotly.     That  the  like  of  him  should  be  Irish  " — 

The  field-cornet  got  him  to  lie  down  by  one  of  the  fires, 
and  there  Dennis  O'Rooke  was  soon  asleep,  dreaming  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  great  hope  of  all  Irish 
patriots.  Westhuizen  returned  to  the  prisoners  to  see 
whether  they  had  taken  the  matter  amiss,  but  they  only 
laughed  at  the  man's  excitement,  and  thought  it  a  good 
thing  that  it  had  not  come  to  blows.  About  politics  they 
did  not  greatly  trouble  themselves ;  they  were  but  ordinary 
mortals,  content  to  go  the  way  pointed  out  to  them  by 
their  superiors. 
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The  moonlight  fell  on  the  groups  of  men  as  they  lay  on 
the  ground  around  the  smouldering  fires.  Fatigue  was 
asserting  its  rights,  and  silence  had  descended  upon  the 
camp.  Only  from  the  quarter  where  the  wounded  lay 
there  came  an  occasional  moan.  Westhuizen  shook  his 
shaggy  head  and  returned  to  the  commandant.  He  under- 
stood scarcely  half  of  what  du  Wallon  had  been  saying  at 
supper,  but  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  brave  and 
resolute  leader,  Westhuizen  had  begun  to  love  him  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  dog. 

The  conversation  round  about  the  tablecloth,  upon  which 
a  number  of  coffee  cups  and  mugs  had  been  placed,  had 
assumed  a  more  serious  tone.  Cigars  gleamed,  and  the 
faces  behind  them  looked  ashy  grey  in  the  pale  moonlight  ; 
but  du  Wallon,  who  was  now  the  only  speaker,  absorbed 
their  attention  to  the  point  of  making  them  forget  their 
fatigue. 

"  In  the  settlement  of  such  a  dispute,  in  which  so  much 
blood  has  been  shed,"  he  said  courteously,  "it  matters 
very  little  who  is  more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  Your 
diplomats  have  shown  themselves  more  clever  and  more 
unscrupulous  than  our  leaders.  You  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  or  tricking  our  people  into  beginning  the  fight,  and 
thereby  you  have  diminished  the  sympathy  for  us.  But  if 
we  had  not  begun  just  when  we  did,  you  would  have  done 
so  a  little  later,  and  then  we  should  have  lost  so  much  the 
more.  Our  fault  has  been  that  we  did  not  begin  long  ago ; 
then  we  could  have  had  a  hundred  thousand  men  where  we 
now  have  only  forty  thousand." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  shake  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 

"As  for  right  or  wrong,"  he  continued,  "that  which 
people  see  depends  upon  the  eyes  with  which  they  see. 
Here  I  have  a  thousand  men,  and  not  one  of  them  would 
hesitate  to  put  his  hand  on  his  Bible  and  swear  that  you 
have  done  us  a  cruel  wrong.  Of  your  soldiers  I  hardly 
think  one  of  them  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  stake  his 
head  on  the  very  opposite.  In  your  country  one  would 
certainly  find  several  millions  of  people  prepared  to  swear, 
as  they  hope  for  salvation,  that  your  undertaking  is  a  just 
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one;  but  beyond  England's  borders  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  drum  together  double  that  number  who  would 
swear  that  your  cause  is  iniquitous.  I  do  not  think  that 
salvation  is  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange  than  usual,  but  I 
know  that  all  of  them  are  convinced  they  are  in  the  right. 
No,  gentlemen,  everything  is  relative,  as  they  say,  in  this 
imperfect  world ;  as  for  justice  .  .  .  pooh ! "  He  had 
taken  out  a  fresh  cigar  and  lit  it.  He  blew  forth  a  big 
cloud  of  smoke.  "  You  see  that  smoke,"  he  said ;  "  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  it  no  longer  exists.  That  is  both  true 
and  false. 

"  Justice  has  no  need  of  cannons  and  bayonets  to  defend 
it ;  an  unbiassed  justice  has  its  strength  in  itself — indeed, 
it  cannot  want  such  expedients.  But  further  than  that  we 
have  not  yet  got.  On  the  whole,  the  world  has  not  made 
the  slightest  advance  in  the  last  thousand  years.  The 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  not  been  dispersed  even  by 
the  spread  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  law  of  the  stronger 
dominates  to-day  just  as  it  did  then.  To  be  the  strongest, 
that  is  the  chief  thing  nowadays ;  to  be  the  best  signifies 
nothing.  The  politics  of  the  present  day  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  past;  they  are  characterised  by 
nothing  but  an  entire  lack  of  humanity  and  morality. 
And  as  for  our  boasted  civilisation,  have  we  really  so 
very  much  to  boast  about?  Our  advancement  consists 
mainly  in  the  invention  of  instruments  and  mechanism 
which  increase  a  hundredfold  the  effect  of  man's  evil 
passions.  We  stand  just  about  where  the  ancient  Romans 
stood  immediately  before  the  fall  of  their  Empire.  Our 
politics  are  the  same  as  theirs,  with  the  one  difference  that 
we  envelop  our  brutality  in  the  most  repugnant  hypocrisy. 
Christianity — more's  the  pity  ! — has  advanced  only  a  few 
individuals.  As  a  race,  and  as  a  mass,  we  remain 
stationary  at  the  same  point  where  our  early  forefathers 
stood.  But  we  try  to  imagine  that  religion  explains  a  great 
deal,  and  excuses  the  greater  part  of  what  we  do;  and 
when  we  fail  to  make  others  believe  as  we  believe,  we  take 
care  to  visit  our  sins  of  omission  upon  the  sceptics.  All 
that  can  be  said  against  war  has   already  been   said   by 
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Christ,  and  by  men  before  His  time.  We  know  it  well,  but 
war  exists  for  all  that.  Why  cannot  we  pull  ourselves 
together  to  be  honest,  seeing  that  our  inveterate  dishonesty 
is  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  ?  Yes,  tell  me  why  !  And 
tell  me,  at  the  same  time,  why  human  beings  should  be  the 
only  enemies  of  humanity.  But  why  waste  our  time  about 
this  ?  The  coming  generation,  with  its  clearer  understand- 
ing and  more  exalted  views,  must  judge  of  all  that.  I  do 
not  think  our  little  nation  need  fear  the  verdict.  That  we 
shall  be  vanquished  in  the  end  is  without  doubt  ..." 

At  this  point  Westhuizen  muttered  something  disapprov- 
ingly, but  du  Wallon  merely  smiled  and  continued  quietly — 

"...  but  fortune  in  war  confers  no  rights  except  for 
the  moment ;  that  the  stronger  shall  win  is  a  natural  law, 
but  it  does  not  go  to  prove  that  the  weaker  was  in  the 
wrong." 

Lieutenant  Kennedy  made  a  movement  as  if  he  wished 
to  interrupt  the  speaker,  but,  changing  his  mind,  he  sank 
back  again  in  silence  and  apparently  unconcerned. 

"  If  you  have  no  objection,  gentlemen,  said  du  Wallon, 
after  courteously  allowing  a  few  moments  to  pass,  so  that 
the  lieutenant  might  speak  if  he  wished,  "  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  the  work  of  an 
EngUsh  author  which  some  time  ago  fell  into  my  hands  : — 

" '  The  most  abiding  and  least  costly  conquest  that 
England  or  any  other  country  can  make  is  the  conquest 
of  people's  understandings  and  hearts.  Such  a  conquest 
needs  no  garrisons  and  no  fleets ;  it  encounters  no  opposi- 
tion, it  drags  no  one  from  his  labour;  it  might  stretch 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  yet  every  Briton  might  remain 
peaceably  by  his  own  fireside.  England's  strength  does 
not  lie  in  armaments  and  in  aggression,  but  in  the  wide 
establishment  of  her  industries,  in  the  life-giving  expression 
of  her  high  civilisation.  There  are  tracts  which  she  cannot 
seize,  islands  which  she  cannot  keep;  but  there  are  no 
islands,  no  tracts,  no  kingdom,  no  continents,  which  she 
cannot  win  to  her  and  keep  for  ever  at  her  side  by  speak- 
ing the  magic  words  :  "Be  free  !  " 

"  '  Every  country  whose  love  of  liberty  is  endorsed  by 
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England,  every  land  which  prevents  the  violation  of  its 
liberties,  becomes  hers — becomes  England's  trusty  ally,  a 
willing  tribute-payer,  before  everything  a  steadfast  friend. 
Principles  knit  together  what  coercion  sunders.' 

"  There,"  said  du  Wallon,  "  we  have  a  programme  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  well  worth  a  sacrifice — the  sacrifice  that 
consists  in  making  might  give  way  to  right,  if,  indeed,  that 
is  a  sacrifice  at  all.  But  how  has  mankind  acted  ?  How 
does  mankind  still  act  ?  Every  war  is  a  step  backward  in 
the  path  of  general  progress.  This  war  is  something  more, 
for  it  violates  every  conception  of  right  and  wrong,  every  canon 
of  religion  and  truth.  It  cannot  be  anything  but  wrong  that 
a  nation — small,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  wholly  united  nation, 
and  with  its  merits  as  well  as  faults — should  go  under, 
through  the  mistake  of  another  nation.  What  I  have  just 
said  regarding  England  naturally  applies  to  every  country. 
But  it  is  strange  that,  even  among  thinking  persons,  the 
interests  of  nations  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  one 
another,  while  those  of  humanity  are  common.  How  can 
such  a  thing  be  possible?  I  appeal  to  you  yourselves, 
gentlemen.  Our  race  has  everything  in  common,  and  yet 
it  proclaims  that  war  is  a  necessity.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  every  war  can  only  be  regarded  as  treason  against 
humanity  at  large,  it  must  follow,  as  a  logical  necessity, 
that  it  is  a  yet  greater  offence  against  the  subdivision  of 
mankind,  against  the  nation,  whose  existence  the  particular 
war  happens  to  threaten. 

"What,  then,  has  this  war  brought  about?  Before  I 
answer  my  own  question,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
do  not  count  myself  among  the  so-called  believers.  I  am 
quite  an  ordinary  man,  but  as  such  I  claim  ordinary  rights, 
and,  first  and  foremost,  the  right  to  speak  out  my  opinion. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  war  shows  that  our  religion  and  yours 
exists  only  in  the  imagination,  and  perhaps  not  even  there. 
For  what  is  the  worth  of  a  religion  that  cannot  prevent  war 
— of  a  religion  that,  in  spite  of  its  existence  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  has  never  been  able  to  prevent  its  most 
important  commandment  from  being  openly  scoffed  at,  as 
it  is  in  war  ?     I  consider  myself  an  educated  man,  and  as 
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such  I  am  a  man  of  peace — and,  by  the  way,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  fact  that  education  nourishes 
disbelief,  but  creates  believers  in  peace?  But  my  own 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  little  moment ;  the  cause  of 
peace  stands  high  above  the  approval  or  the  disapproval  of 
mortals.  That  sacred  cause  is  part  of  our  religion.  A  war 
is,  therefore,  not  only  an  attack  upon  the  justifiable 
existence  of  another  nation — if  it  had  no  right  of  existence 
then  it  would  not  be  there — but  also  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  existence  of  God.  He  who  declares  war,  or  causes 
another  to  do  so,  says  point-blank,  '  I  have  no  belief  in 
God;  He  does  not  exist' — I  am  speaking  to  intelligent 
men,  so  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  develop  the  point  more 
fully.  We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  sad  duty  of 
certifyijig  the  non-existence  of  religion  as  such.  What  now 
goes  under  that  name  I  will  not  trouble  myself  about.  For 
either  there  must  be  belief,  and  then  war  is  an  impos- 
sibility; or  else  war  exists,  and  then  religion  is  equally 
inconceivable.  According  to  the  fruits  one  judges  the 
tree ;  according  to  the  deeds,  the  belief. 

"  Again,  for  the  same  reasons,  we  are  forced  to  judge 
civilisation.  It  has  not  fulfilled  its  mission,  or  kept  its 
promises.  In  speaking  of  our  *  civilisation '  we  include,  of 
course,  education,  progress,  and  inventions,  together  with  a 
mass  of  other  things  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  name. 
That  this  civilisation  of  ours  is  only  a  thin  garment  that 
barely  conceals  the  coarse  limbs  of  the  barbarian  is  proved 
by  the  ever-progressing  armaments  of  Europe.  Against 
wild  beasts  that  have  only  the  lowest  instincts  to  obey,  and 
against  bloodthirsty  Kaffirs  without  moral  feeling,  one 
may  well  hold  oneself  in  readiness  to  meet  violence  with 
violence.  But  against  highly  educated  and  Christian 
fellow  human  beings  that  should  be  unnecessary.  The  very 
conception  of  civilisation  implies  it.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  for  a  people  to  think  of  defending  itself  against 
a  civilised  neighbouring  country — no,  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary.     And  yet,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs? 

"By  these  never-ceasing  armaments  the  European 
nations   simply  admit   that   they  have   no   faith   in   their 
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neighbour's  moral  conceptions,  that  they  doubt  her 
principle  and  her  honour ;  and  each  nation  gives  the  others 
the  right  to  doubt  her  own  in  the  same  fashion.  No  one 
considers  it  degrading  that  all  this  distrust  should  be  so 
openly  shown ;  all  think  it  only  natural  that  one  should 
be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  But  of  what  value  is  a 
civilisation  that  aims  at  nothing  but  to  be  the  strongest  ? 
Civilisation,  therefore,  gives  us  not  the  least  guarantee,  and 
the  best  we  can  do  with  it  is  to  strike  it  out  of  the  account, 
for  it  is  merely  a  spurious  label  behind  which  there  is  no 
real  existence.  And  why  should  we  respect  a  civilisation 
whose  only  gift  to  a  hungry  and  impoverished  people  is  an 
army  organisation  ?  The  old  nations  of  the  world  must 
indeed  be  poor  and  petty,  if  all  their  Governments  can  give 
them  is  a  project  of  conscription  ! 

"No,  gentlemen,  let  us  confess  honestly  that  we  are 
lacking  in  the  most  elementary  notions  of  right.  An 
honest  nation  does  not  take  the  life  of  another.  Let  us 
confess  that  we  have  no  religion  ;  in  saying  so  we  shall  at 
least  be  scoffing  at  nothing.  And  let  us,  first  and  foremost, 
be  done  with  this  boast  of  civilisation,  when  we  only  show 
ourselves  to  be  raw,  murderous  barbarians.  Once  more, 
gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  your  sound  common  sense." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  English  army  doctor  with 
dignity ;  "  we  have  remarkably  good  ambulances,  and  we 
tend  the  enemy  just  as  carefully  as  we  do  our  own  men. 
Does  that  signify  nothing  ?  " 

Du  Wallon  looked  up,  and  a  fleeting  smile,  which 
expressed  both  pity  and  disappointment,  passed  over  his  face. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  signifies  a  good  deal,  doctor.  It  is 
an  admission  which  it  is  well  worth  paying  attention  to. 
It  means  that  we  have  committed  an  ugly  mistake,  which 
we  seek  to  put  right  in  our  usual  manner  —  by  a  com- 
promise with  our  conscience.  It  proves  that  we  have  not 
entirely  succeeded  in  making  inert  that  portion  of  our  being 
which  is  usually  but  too  pliable.  Don't  you  think,  doctor, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  ambulances  superfluous  by 
ceasing  to  wound  and  kill  ?  That  love  of  mankind  which 
manifests   itself  within  the  limits    of  certain    conventions 
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which  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  which 
takes  the  form  of  nursing  those  of  our  fellow-creatures 
whom  we  have  only  half  -  succeeded  in  killing  —  for,  of 
course,  we  should  have  preferred  to  kill  them  outright; 
that  love,  I  say,  is  nothing  but  an  utterly  inadequate 
payment  on  account  of  our  liability  for  the  crimes  that  are 
perpretated  by  every  war.  Can  one  imagine  anything  more 
inconsistent  than  first  to  wound  a  poor  fellow,  and  leave 
him  for  half  a  day  to  go  through  all  the  terrors  of  death, 
coupled  with  the  most  insufferable  bodily  anguish,  and 
then  amputate  one  of  his  arms  or  legs  and  cast  him  out 
upon  the  world,  unable  to  make  a  livelihood  and  compelled 
to  starve  ?     No,  we  are  going  back  instead  of  forward  ! " 

The  doctor  gave  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction,  but  did  not 
reply.  Major  Foley  yawned  without  attempting  to  con- 
ceal it ;  he  did  not  find  the  commandant  anything  like  so 
entertaining  as  half  an  hour  ago.  The  other  officers  sat 
still,  stiff,  and  discontented.  They  were  all  of  them  men 
who  had  reason  to  consider  themselves  well  educated  for 
their  time.  They  troubled  themselves  very  little  about 
religion — nowadays  it  was  the  fashion  not  to  show  oneself 
to  be  religious ;  and,  indeed,  they  would  have  been  quite 
ready  at  any  time  to  admit  that  regard  for  their  own 
comfort  played  no  insignificant  part  in  their  indifference. 

Du  Wallon  guessed  what  was  going  on  in  their  minds 
and  smiled. 

"Well,  what  is  your  opinion?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Major  Foley. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  am  a  soldier." 

"  And  as  such  you  need  no  religion  at  all  ?  " 

The  major  was  obliged  to  hesitate  a  moment  before 
venturing  to  reply.  His  questioner  was  too  sharp  for  him. 
Then  he  said,  looking  around  him  proudly — 

"  My  religion  is  my  flag  ! " 

"  And  mine,"  answered  du  Wallon,  "  is  my  native  land 
and  humanity." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  broken  only  by  the  doctor's 
grunts  of  disapproval.  Then  the  commandant  said 
politely — 
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"It  is  late,  and  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  would  like  to 
rest." 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  thank 
you  for  a  pleasant  evening,  and  good-night ! " 

Du  Wallon  sent  Field-Cornet  Westhuizen  with  them  to 
show  them  where  their  quarters  for  the  night  had  been 
prepared,  and  the  officers  followed  him  with  ill-concealed 
impatience  at  having  been  obliged  to  listen  to  what  they 
contemptuously  called  a  sermon — "a  confoundedly  tire- 
some, Sunday-school  discourse,"  as  the  major  muttered 
grumblingly. 

"  All  their  leaders  are  just  the  same,"  said  Lieutenant 
Kennedy  aloud  to  his  nearest  companions ;  "  they  rant 
about  everything  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  and  him  who 
talks  the  most  they  choose  as  their  leader.  It  is  really 
strange  that  they  should  be  able  to  defend  themselves  " — 
His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  tramping  of  feet,  and  soon 
all  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  laager. 

Du  Wallon  looked  after  them  for  a  few  moments;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  to  the  field-cornet  who 
stood  beside  him — 

"  An  Englishman  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten.  As 
a  national  characteristic  that  may  be  a  very  fine  thing,  but 
it  has  its  disadvantages  too.  But  wait  a  bit ;  this  war  is 
not  over  yet,  and  before  it  is  over  they  will  have  been 
taught  many  useful  lessons.  This  war  .  .  .  The  most 
prosaic  nation  in  the  world  got  itself  entangled  in  a  net  of 
intrigues  which  miscarried.  One  cannot  but  admit  to  their 
credit  that  they  possessed  but  little  qualifications  for  that 
kind  of  business.  The  nation,  discovering  this,  became 
nervous,  and  cast  every  consideration  to  the  winds,  and 
so  the  war  came  about.  War ! — what  an  upheaval  does 
it  not  bring  in  its  train  !  How  it  turns  everything  upside 
down  !  To  fall  and  disappear  from  the  world — what  does 
not  that  mean  to  a  man  ?  But  to  know  that  he  leaves  his 
wife  and  fatherless  children  to  the  mercy  of  a  triumphant 
enemy — that  is  about  the  worst  thought  life  can  have  in 
store.  May  none  of  us  learn  what  it  is  to  be  struck  down 
by  a  fate  so  crushing  ;  may  none   of  us  ever  have  to  go 
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through  this ! — and  yet  .  .  .  What  else  have  we  to 
expect  ? " 

The  missionary  went  up  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  Look  upward,  commandant ! "  he  said,  and  he  raised 
his  hand  to  heaven. 

"  No,  it  is  too  far  away." 

"Not  for  those  who  sincerely  and  humbly  seek  the 
truth." 

"  Can  you  look,  and  yet  believe  in  an  almighty  God  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  man  simply,  but  with  sincere 
conviction. 

"  Ah  !  how  happy  you  must  be  " — 

"  There  is  no  more  happiness  for  me — I  have  seen  too 
much.  But  in  spite  of  all  I  believe  in  a  glorious  future, 
with  peace  and  reconciliation.  No  statesman  has  the 
power  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  Word  of  God  ! " 

"  I  only  wish  that  my  sight  were  as  strong  as  your  faith ; 
then  everything  would  be  so  much  easier." 

The  missionary  was  just  about  to  answer,  but  du  Wallon 
made  a  gesture  as  if  wishing  that  the  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  rest,  so  the  old  man  desisted,  knowing  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  one  who  had  laid  down  his  course  and 
had  set  himself  inflexibly  to  follow  it.  He  knew,  there- 
fore, that  here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done. 

From  the  unfathomable  depths  of  heaven  the  moon  shed 
its  gentle  light  over  the  sleeping  earth.  The  men  stood 
silent  and  motionless.  The  commandant  was  deep  in 
thought,  but  when  he  heard  Westhuizen  returning  he  again 
began  to  speak. 

"  When  the  war  broke  out,"  he  said,  "  I  was  away  in  the 
midst  of  civilisation.  I  awoke  from  my  selfish  ease,  and  I 
recalled  to  mind  these  African  plains  over  which  I  had 
ridden  in  my  childhood  on  my  little  pony.  I  thought  of 
the  small  number  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  imagined  that 
nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  but  the  most  crushing  defeat. 
I  made  my  way  out  here — for  my  place  is  here — and  every- 
where I  found  men,  women,  and  children  ready  to  offer 
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their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  their  fatherland.  I  took  my 
place  in  their  scanty  ranks,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  here. 
The  honour  of  being  the  son  of  a  country  whose  entire 
male  population  equals  in  numbers  the  half  of  its  enemy's 
mobilised  army,  is  too  great  to  renounce.  As  I  stand  here, 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  action,  I  see  the  greatest  fiasco 
in  the  history  of  war.  Our  enemy,  who  has  all  that  we 
have  as  well  as  all  that  we  lack,  has  put  in  the  field  two 
men  to  every  one  of  our  males — boys,  grown  men,  old 
men,  some  of  them  over  eighty,  and  children  at  their 
mothers'  breasts,  all  taken  together.  We  have  a  great 
problem  to  solve ;  we  will  show  the  small  nations  of  the 
world  that  none  are  too  weak  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  look  dreamily  out 
over  the  landscape.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
described  a  great  circle. 

"  What's  your  opinion,  Westhuizen  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Isn't 
this  a  country  one  can  die  for  ?  " 

"It  is  better  to  live  and  fight  for  it,  commandant." 

Du  Wallon  smiled  strangely.  He  foresaw  the  end  of  it 
all,  but  still  it  pleased  him  that  one  of  his  men  should 
cherish  such  a  blind  belief  in  the  future. 

"  What  do  you  think.  Van  der  Nath  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Kit  is  not  given  to  us  to  live  for  her  independence,  then 
we  must  die  for  it.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  yesterday  " 
— He  paused,  but  no  one  observed  that  he  seemed  to  be 
about  to  add  something. 

"  Then  we  must  do  what  we  can  ! " 

"And  life  and  death  lie  in  a  mightier  hand  than  our 
enemy's  ! "  said  the  missionary. 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
silently  separated  and  went  to  seek  rest. 

Over  the  plain  shone  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and  a 
cooling  breeze  sighed  plaintively  through  the  dry  branches 
of  the  karoo  bushes. 


CHAPTER   VII 
THE   COMMANDANT 

A  COOL  morning  followed  the  calm  moonlit  night.  A 
thin  mist  hung  round  the  tops  of  the  kopjes  and 
gradually  sank  lower  as  the  day  advanced;  and  when  at 
length  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  clouds  that  concealed  its 
shining  disc  the  mist  fell  in  pearls  of  dew  upon  the  karoo 
bushes  and  the  sand. 

For  some  time  the  camp  had  been  wide  awake,  and  all 
were  busy  with  the  new  day's  work.  Some  Boers  from 
another  district  had  done  their  tired-out  comrades  from 
Domenburg  the  service  of  digging  a  grave  within  the  walls 
of  the  deserted  kraal.  There,  where  the  men  had  fallen, 
they  should  also  sleep  their  eternal  sleep.  A  few  paces  off 
another  trench  had  been  dug,  and  this  was  to  receive  the 
bones  of  those  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen. 

The  burial  ceremony  was  simple,  as  such  ceremonies 
usually  are  in  time  of  war,  when  every  moment  is  precious. 
About  a  hundred  dirty  and  ragged  Boers  had  gathered 
round  the  grave  to  see  the  Dornenburg  burghers  take  a 
last  leave  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  Amid  a  deep 
silence  the  bodies,  wrapped  in  coarse  coverings,  were  borne 
to  the  grave  and  lowered  into  it.  The  old  missionary 
stepped  forward  and  read  the  usual  prayers,  sprinkled  some 
earth  upon  the  bodies,  and  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible, 
promising  that  all  should  one  day  meet  again  in  a  better 
world. 

Afterwards  came  Jan  van  Gracht,  as  the  oldest  member 
of  the  community.  He  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  the 
dead,  and  finished  his  little  speech  as  follows  : — 
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"  They  are  not  dead,  they  only  sleep.  And  from  heaven, 
where  they  have  now  gone,  they  look  down  upon  us,  and 
expect  of  us  that  we  shall  do  our  duty  and  defend  our 
fatherland  as  bravely  as  they  did."  He  looked  round  at 
the  group,  his  eyes  glistening,  and  his  long  locks  waving  in 
the  wind.  "  And  what  does  it  matter,"  he  asked,  "if  we 
should  all  fall,  even  as  these  have  fallen,  if  only  our  land 
be  free  ?  Friends  and  comrades,"  he  shouted,  "  of  what 
value  are  our  lives  if  the  soil  on  which  we  tread  is  not  our 
own  ?  And  if  the  English  take  our  country, — and  as  long 
as  we  hold  out  they  cannot  take  it, — the  day  will  soon 
come  when  each  one  of  us  will  wish  that  he  were  lying 
dead  here  with  these,  rather  than  have  lived  to  see  it." 

Lastly  came  Van  der  Nath.  He  was  unaccustomed  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  words,  but  he  was  moved  at  the 
sight  of  these  men  lying  stiff  and  lifeless,  for  he  had  known 
all  of  them  as  good  neighbours  and  industrious  workers. 
He  had  thought  much  during  the  night.  He  went  to  the 
side  of  the  grave,  and  spoke  of  each  man  by  his  name, 
recounting  his  merits.  This  done,  he  prayed  that  their 
dust  might  rest  in  peace,  and  then  he  prayed,  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  that  God  might  forgive  all 
those  who  work  each  other  evil,  for  life  had  not  been  given 
to  mankind  in  order  that  it  should  be  wasted  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  Dornenburg  burghers  stood  with  bared  heads,  and 
looked  on  while  the  earth  was  thrown  over  their  comrades. 
Others  of  the  Boers  went  off  to  see  the  burial  of  their 
fallen  enemies.  There  was,  however,  little  to  see.  The 
captured  officers  had  not  considered  that  there  was  any 
clergyman  in  the  camp,  and  so  they  had  not  thought  of 
asking  his  services.  A  lieutenant  and  thirty  men  had  been 
told  off  to  the  burial  as  a  guard  of  honour,  and  they  stood 
and  looked  on  calmly — almost  unconcernedly — while  a 
few  soldiers  filled  up  the  grave. 

When  the  grave  of  the  dead  Boers  was  finished,  their 
living  comrades  brought  stones  to  lay  upon  it;  nor  did 
they  rest  until  the  pile  had  reached  a  considerable  height. 
Then  quietly  and   solemnly  they  returned   to  the  camp. 
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The  field-cornet  and  old  Jan  remained  behind  for  a  time, 
praying  silently  for  the  dead;  then  they  followed  the 
others.  Behind  them  stood  the  high  pile  of  stones,  a 
monument  to  the  fallen  dead,  but  also  a  warning  sign  to 
the  living,  who,  seeing  it,  might  know  what  they  had  them- 
selves to  expect. 

"  I  am  going  home,"  said  Van  der  Nath  suddenly  to  his 
companion. 

Jan  van  Gracht  stopped  and  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Are  you  too  getting  tired  of  it  ?  "  he  asked  reproach- 
fully. 

"  No,  Oom  van  Gracht,  but — I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  I  don't  see  things  in  the  same  light  as 
before.  It  is  as  if  my  sight  had  suddenly  come  back  to 
me.  I  fancy  I  have  begun  to  think  for  myself  again. 
You  see,  Oom  van  Gracht,  when  everybody  is  shouting 
that  the  enemy  must  be  swept  into  the  sea,  it  isn't  so  easy 
to  keep  a  clear  head.  One  talks  like  the  others,  one 
thinks  as  they  think.  But  the  poor  fellows  they  have  just 
buried  over  there  were  not  enemies  of  mine.  I  never 
knew  them ;  I  have  never  looked  one  of  them  in  the  face. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  were  good  men  or  bad,  but  I 
know  for  certain  that  I  have  shot  one  of  them.  Who  was 
that  man,  Oom  Jan,  who  was  he  ?  No — I  have  been 
going  about  in  a  dream — I  have  shot  and  killed  in  my 
dream  !  But  now  I  am  awake  !  It  cannot  be  right  for 
me  to  kill  my  fellow  -  creatures,  children  of  the  same 
Creator  who  created  me.  No,  no,  Oom  Jan,  no,  no ! 
I'm  going  back  home  ! " 

"The  rooneks  have  no  business  here,"  said  old  Jan 
vehemently.  "  If  they  like  to  go  away  quietly,  I  will  not 
shoot  them  either.  But  if  they  run  against  me,  then  snap 
goes  my  rifle  ! " 

"  You  have  sons  and  daughters,  Oom  Jan ;  they  too 
have  many  children  " — 

"Yes,  our  family  is  a  big  one,"  answered  Jan,  with  a 
laugh  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  his  numerous 
progeny. 
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"  Yes,  there  are  many  of  you.  But  the  Lord  has  said 
He  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children — 
think  of  that !  It  is  a  great  sin  to  take  another  man's 
life,  and  " — his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  into  his  eyes 
there  came  a  light  that  compelled  Jan  to  look  away — "  I 
have  only  one  son." 

"You  can  marry  again  whenever  you  like,"  answered 
Jan.  "  The  whole  district  wonders  why  you  have  not  done 
so  long  ago." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  that." 

"Well,  well,  don't  be  so  violent,  Abraham,  don't  be  so 
violent.  There  will  be  plenty  of  widows  after  the  war,  and 
besides  I  know  many  a  young  girl  who  would  gladly  sit 
up  ^  with  you." 

"  Do  you  not  understand  that  there  is  none  good  enough 
to  be  a  mother  to  little  Isaac  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  I  don't  understand  at  all  what  you  are  talking 
about.  We  are  here  to  drive  the  rooneks  out  of  the 
country ;  that  is  the  chief  thing.  But  I  understand  well 
enough  that  if  the  field-cornet  of  the  district  runs  away  to 
sit  at  home  there  will  soon  be  many  others  who  will  come 
away,  one  after  the  other,  to  do  the  same.  And  how  will 
things  go  then?  No,  friend  Abraham,  you  are  downcast 
because  so  many  of  us  have  fallen;  but  that  cannot  be 
helped  now.  I  too  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  am  especially 
grieved  that  Piet  Muller's  grandson  has  fallen;  something 
might  have  been  made  out  of  that  boy  if  he  had  lived. 
Do  you  remember  that  mill  he  built  three  years  ago? 
They  came  a  good  way  to  have  him  grind  their  corn.  No, 
Abraham,  get  rid  of  those  dark  thoughts ;  maybe  they  are 
the  effect  of  colic,  and  that  I  can  cure. — There  comes 
de  Vlies — just  listen  how  the  men  are  cheering  him.  Talk 
it  over  with  him — he  knows  everything.  We  all  know 
what  it  is  to  be  homesick ;  none  of  us  can  be  quite  free 

1  In  Boer  courtships  it  is  customary  for  the  swain  and  his  sweetheart 
to  sit  up  a  whole  night  in  each  other's  company.  If  the  girl  selects 
for  the  purpose  long  candles  that  will  suffice  to  last  out  the  night  it  is  a 
sign  that  she  regards  the  young  man's  suit  favourably,  but  if  she  takes 
short  candles,  which  soon  burn  out,  the  young  man  is  expected  to  take 
it  as  a  refusal. 
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from  it.  And  home  we'll  get,  right  enough,  if  only  we  can 
get  the  rooneks  under  our  feet.  Speak  to  the  commandant 
if  he  has  time  to  listen  to  you.  But  keep  away  from  the 
missionary ;  he  is  a  good  and  pious  man  enough,  but  he 
has  such  strange  ideas  sometimes." 

Van  der  Nath  shook  his  head  wearily,  and  followed  old 
Jan,  who  with  long  strides  hurried  off  to  the  camp. 

It  was  indeed  the  commandant's  troop  that  had  arrived. 
There  was  much  noise  and  dust,  and  the  men's  joyous 
shouts  showed  how  they  had  been  longing  to  see  him. 
Their  beaming  faces  and  their  waving  hats  showed  how 
blindly  they  relied  upon  him.  The  long  column  came 
swiftly  from  the  pass  southward.  The  cracking  of  the 
whips  and  the  rumble  of  the  waggon  wheels  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  Kaffir  drivers,  the  thud  of  horses'  hoofs, 
and  the  clank  of  arms  and  harness.  A  broad  way  had  been 
cleared  right  through  the  camp,  and  the  new  detachment 
passed  through  in  order  to  take  up  their  position  as  vanguard. 

"  The  commandant  scents  a  fight,  or  he  would  not  hurry 
so,"  said  one  of  the  onlookers  to  his  neighbour. 

"  Yes,  he  knows  where  to  find  the  rooneks." 

"  He  knows  everything." 

And  what  these  had  said  most  of  their  comrades  thought. 
Commandant  de  Vlies  was  one  of  the  few  Boer  leaders 
who  had  thoroughly  understood  how  to  win  the  blind 
confidence  of  his  men.  Whenever  he  said  a  thing  was  to 
be  done,  no  one  ever  thought  of  remonstrating. 

On  a  hillock  stood  du  Wallon  and  Westhuizen,  while  the 
captured  officers  had  stationed  themselves  behind  them. 
They  were  given  all  the  information  they  asked  for,  and 
gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  mass  of  men  and  animals  that 
came  streaming  into  the  camp. 

First  came  a  few  hundred  horsemen  with  a  young  field- 
cornet  at  their  head.  He  waved  his  hat  as  he  rode  past 
du  Wallon,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone.  After  his 
troop  came  a  large  detachment  of  dirty,  sunburnt  fellows. 
These  leaned  forward  over  their  horses'  necks,  while  their 
saddles  creaked,  and  the  dust  formed  a  dense  red  cloud 
around  them.  They  were  succeeded  within  a  few  minutes 
10 
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by  a  column  of  waggons,  among  which  could  be  seen  the 
Kaffirs  with  their  glossy  faces  and  shining  white  teeth. 
The  drivers  cracked  their  whips,  shouting  and  whooping 
far  more  than  was  necessary,  evidently  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  as  much  noise  as  they  liked ;  and  they 
had  good  lungs.  Next  came  the  artillery,  composed  of  six 
quick-firing  Krupp  guns  and  five  machine  guns.  The 
gunners  were  silent  and  grave,  and  they  smiled  contemptu- 
ously at  the  hubbub  made  by  the  Kaffirs. 

Between  the  passage  of  these  and  the  arrival  of  the  next 
detachment  some  time  elapsed. 

"The  irreconcilables,"  said  du  Wallon  gently  to  the 
officers. 

There  was  deep  silence  among  the  onlookers  as  a  troop 
of  about  two  hundred  men  came  riding  forth  from  the  pass. 
They  were  men  who  had  been  hardened  in  a  hundred 
fights,  men  who  laughed  aloud  at  danger  and  scoffed  at 
death  even  when  face  to  face  with  it.  Their  farms  had  been 
burnt,  their  families  were  scattered;  no  one  knew  where 
they  were  to  be  found.  Each  man  possessed  nothing  but 
his  own  life,  and  had  sworn  to  lose  it  rather  than  lay 
down  his  arms.  When  they  had  heard  that  Commandant 
de  Vlies  had  sworn  likewise,  they  gathered  round  him 
from  every  quarter.  With  bleeding  hearts  and  eyes  flam- 
ing with  hate,  they  had  come  to  him  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  and  told  him  their  troubles.  And  so  they 
had  banded  themselves  together  under  him,  for  he  promised 
them  a  sure  revenge. 

A  few  paces  ahead  of  them  rode  the  commandant,  a 
broad-shouldered  man  of  medium  height.  He  differed  in 
nothing  from  the  men  about  him;  his  appearance  and 
dress  were  like  those  of  the  others.  And  yet  there  was  a 
difference :  while  his  men  looked  about  them  with  alert  yet 
gloomy  glances,  his  eyes  gazed  straight  ahead,  as  if  fixed 
upon  some  unseen  point  far  away  in  the  distance,  and  his 
lips  were  so  firmly  pressed  together  as  to  suggest  that  not 
a  word  had  ever  escaped  them.  He  reined  in  his  horse  at 
the  spot  where  du  Wallon  stood  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream,  and  gave  a  command  in  a  short,  sharp  voice. 
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A  few  men  emerged  from  the  swarthy  band ;  a  couple 
galloped  quickly  backwards,  another  couple  rode  on  ahead, 
and  the  rest  of  the  troop  rode  steadily  onward.  It  seemed 
to  all  a  simple  reminder  that  they  must  hold  out. 

De  Vlies  rode  up  the  hillock  and  shook  hands  with  du 
Wallon.  He  scanned  the  prisoners,  and  asked  how  many 
there  were ;  when  du  Wallon  told  him,  he  nodded. 

There  was  now  something  in  the  nature  of  their  sur- 
roundings which  the  captured  officers  had  not  previously 
observed  among  the  Boers.  A  freedom  of  speech  was 
prevalent  in  the  camp,  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with 
their  ideas  of  military  discipline,  but  in  the  presence  of 
de  Vlies  all  their  criticisms  were  silenced.  His  name  was 
mentioned  in  a  whisper,  and  men  avoided  his  eye  as  timid 
schoolboys  shun  the  glance  of  a  strict  though  popular  master. 
Above  all,  he  was  instantly  obeyed,  an  extraordinary  thing 
in  the  Boer  army,  which  had  no  idea  of  discipline.  He 
seemed  to  shed  about  him  an  indefinable  atmosphere  of 
mystery ;  his  movements  were  brusque  and  decided ;  his 
voice  subdued,  yet  keen;  and  at  times  his  eyes  flashed 
forth  a  light  that  caused  the  strongest  men  to  tremble. 
The  story  of  his  reckless  determination,  of  his  inexhaustible 
resource  under  difficulty,  and  of  his  dauntless  courage  in 
face  of  all  manner  of  danger,  was  the  talk  of  all  the  camps, 
and  men  tired  to  death,  who,  in  hopeless  despair,  had  been 
on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  a  superior  force,  had  gained 
fresh  strength  when  they  talked  of  de  Vlies.  And  he  was 
always  letting  them  hear  of  him.  They  were  not  yet  entirely 
beaten ;  they  had  still  two  men  upon  whom  they  could  rely 
— de  Vlies  and  Botha. 

The  English  officers  looked  curiously  at  the  man  who 
had  stimulated  in  such  a  lively  fashion  the  imaginations  of 
their  newspaper  correspondents.  They  exchanged  looks 
expressive  of  disappointed  expectation.  Was  this  simple, 
plain-looking  horseman  really  their  dreaded  antagonist? 
When  they  observed  his  fixed  look  which,  having  no  visible 
goal,  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  space,  they  smiled  compassion- 
ately. He  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  could 
concentrate  his  thoughts. 
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De  Vlies  awoke  from  his  day-dream  and,  turning  to  du 
Wallon,  said — 

"The  prisoners  must  be  sent  north  at  once.  They 
can  be  taken  on  the  ox-waggons.  David  Steen  leads  the 
column;  he  has  already  got  my  orders."  And  as  du 
Wallon  seemed  about  to  ask  some  question,  the  com- 
mandant added  shortly  and  decisively :  "  All  is  in  order ; 
see  that  it  is  done." 

Du  Wallon  signed  to  the  officers  to  accompany  him. 
They  had  seen  from  the  commandant's  tone  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  permit  any  objections.  Here  they  had  met  a  new 
personality ;  they  had  heard  a  man  speak  who  knew  what 
he  wanted.  Having  seen  him  at  close  quarters  they  began 
to  think  that  there  might,  after  all,  be  some  truth  in  the 
rumour  of  the  burnt-down  farm  and  the  wife  who  had  died 
of  fright  with  her  new-born  child  at  her  breast.  Silently 
and  downcast  they  went  towards  the  unknown  that  awaited 
them.     But  behind  them  sat  de  Vlies  as  if  carved  in  stone. 

The  ammunition  and  provision  waggons  rattled  through 
the  camp;  the  silent  horsemen  rode  past  the  motionless 
man  with  the  stern  face.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
clamour,  but  de  Vlies  neither  heard  nor  saw,  although  his 
large,  lustreless  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  marching  troops. 
Although  present  in  the  flesh,  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 
But  for  the  men  it  was  enough  that  they  saw  him. 

Commandant  de  Vlies  had  a  force  of  about  three  thousand 
men  with  which  to  operate  against  thirty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  harass  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  with  the 
main  body  to  the  south.  The  almost  incredible  speed  with 
which  he  marched  his  little  army  from  point  to  point 
enabled  him,  in  spite  of  his  immense  inferiority  in  numbers, 
to  inflict  great  losses  upon  the  English.  Although  he  was 
followed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  he  wriggled,  slippery  as 
an  eel,  out  of  every  danger.  He  avoided  all  fighting  in  the 
open,  for  that  would  have  been  madness.  He  was  never 
to  be  found  where  looked  for,  but  where  no  one  expected  to 
find  him,  there  he  always  was.  He  had  carried  the  Boer 
tactics  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  the  Boers  themselves 
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had  never  imagined  to  be  possible,  and  he  even  seemed 
capable  of  developing  them  still  further.  Although  for  two 
months  he  had  been  constantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
army,  he  had  yet  succeeded  in  holding  it  in  check  by 
making  its  position  so  precarious;  he  had  also  captured 
several  convoys,  taken  prisoner  here  a  company  and  there 
a  battalion,  and  had  besides  found  time  to  pull  up  the 
railway  line  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  had  stuck  like  a  leech  to  the 
back  of  the  English,  paralysing  their  movements.  Then, 
finding  their  numbers  overwhelming,  he  had  suddenly 
vanished  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Two  hundred  thousand  men  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
the  English  generals  at  length  saw  their  way  to  a  couple  of 
nights'  undisturbed  rest.  Things  seemed  to  be  settling  down, 
and  preparations  for  the  great  advance  were  energetically 
hurried  on.  The  detachments  that  had  been  chasing  the 
omnipresent  but  never-to-be-found  de  Vlies  were  recalled 
and  sent  on  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria. 

Presently  the  heliograph,  which  also  had  had  a  few  days' 
rest,  began  to  work  again.  De  Vlies  had  come  out  of  his 
hiding-place.  A  battalion  of  Yeomanry  had  disappeared ; 
a  party  of  mounted  scouts  were  missing;  a  company  of 
Militia  had  been  cut  to  pieces ;  a  newly  repaired  railway 
line  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  an  ammunition  convoy 
was  never  heard  to  reach  its  destination.  Bad  news  rained 
down  upon  headquarters ;  and  to  all  questions  there  was 
but  one  answer — "  de  Vlies." 

The  great  forward  movement  which  was  to  crush  all 
resistance  was  postponed  indefinitely,  and  the  wild  chase 
began  again.  The  English  troops  were  sent  hither  and 
thither.  Weary  and  panting,  they  stumbled  about  the 
country.  Awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  gun  and 
rifle  shots,  they  were  never  allowed  enough  time  either  to 
eat  or  to  sleep.  They  therefore  accomplished  nothing,  and 
that  because  their  officers  were  even  more  alert  and  inde- 
fatigable than  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  officers  would 
prepare  an  exceedingly  clever  plan  of  operation.     When 
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from  three  different  sides  they  had  scaled  the  range  of  hills 
among  which  de  Vlies  had  last  been  seen,  they  found 
nothing  but  a  few  useless  and  broken-down  waggons  that 
had  once  belonged  to  the  English,  a  dismounted  gun  of 
similar  origin,  and  a  few  hundred  disarmed  soldiers — 
likewise  English — who  came  towards  them  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  holding  up  their  trousers,  from  which  de  Vlies 
had  conscientiously  let  his  men  cut  every  button. 

De  Vlies  never  did  what  any  other  soldier  in  his  place 
would  have  done ;  on  the  contrary,  he  baffled  every  calcula- 
tion. And  when,  a  week  later,  he  again  made  things  hot 
for  the  enemy,  he  once  more  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  if 
he  had  sunk  into  the  earth.  But  in  another  week  he  had 
jumped  up  just  as  unexpectedly,  a  hundred  miles  away,  and 
excited  a  rising  in  a  district  which  the  English  papers  had 
reported  as  being  settled  some  months  before.  And  the 
consciousness  that  they  themselves  were  the  cause  of  all  this 
did  not  serve  to  make  the  generals  milder ;  the  punishment 
for  their  sins  of  omission  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  anyone 
within  reach. 

The  long  procession  of  men  and  waggons  had  now  entered 
the  camp,  and  de  Vlies  rode  slowly  down  from  the  hillock. 
Those  who  had  just  arrived  now  formed  the  vanguard,  while 
those  who  had  been  first  in  occupation  formed  the  rear. 
He  intended  to  march  next  morning  towards  a  point  which 
no  one  knew  but  himself.  No  one  was  in  his  confidence, 
and  so  the  projected  movements  of  his  troops  were  never 
mentioned  or  discussed ;  his  brain  worked  out  every  plan 
unaided,  and  everything  was  subject  to  his  will.  He 
dominated  all  his  associates,  all  of  whom  well  knew  that, 
while  there  was  no  reward  to  look  forward  to  in  any  case, 
stern  punishment  would  befall  anyone  who  did  not  fulfil 
his  duty. 

"  I  have  no  son,"  the  commandant  had  said ;  "  my  wife 
died  of  grief  I  myself  will  fight  on  to  the  end."  Other 
reasons  for  his  acts  he  never  vouchsafed. 

The  irreconcilables  who,  like  their  leader,  had  lost  their  all 
and  lived  only  for  vengeance,  followed  him  like  faithful  dogs. 
Upon  the  little  peasant  army,  who  spent  their  time  alter- 
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nately  singing  psalms  and  reciting  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  they  produced  a  gloomy  impression.  For  this 
chosen  band  such  things  as  privation  and  difficulty  had  no 
existence;  to  hunger  and  hardship  they  were  thoroughly 
inured,  and  fighting  was  their  only  pleasure. 

"To-morrow,"  said  de  Vlies  to  the  men  about  him. 
They  knew  what  this  meant — "  Rest  all  you  can  to-day ; 
to-morrow  I  mean  to  try  your  strength  to  the  utmost." 

An  oppressive  silence  gradually  took  possession  of  the 
previously  noisy  camp.  Even  the  chatter  of  the  Kaffirs 
was  almost  hushed.  De  Vlies  rode  about  everywhere, 
followed  by  his  most  trusted  men.  The  firm-set  mouth 
did  not  relax,  and  neither  censure  nor  praise  came  from  his 
lips.  Whenever  anything  was  not  as  it  should  be,  he 
merely  fixed  his  eye  on  the  delinquent ;  his  glance  silenced 
all  excuses,  and  the  defect  was  immediately  put  to  rights. 
Then  he  rode  on,  showing  himself  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  the  other ;  at  one  moment  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  and  the  next  on  its  outskirts.  His  cold,  stem 
eyes  would  from  time  to  time  shoot  forth  a  lightning  flash, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone  again. 

When  the  party  which  was  to  conduct  the  prisoners 
to  the  north  was  about  to  start,  de  Vlies  was  there 
watching  everything. 

"  Steen,"  said  he  in  his  sharp,  penetrating  voice,  "  if  any 
prisoner  attempts  .  .  .  shoot  him  down ! "  And  with  a 
husky  laugh  that  resembled  the  rattle  of  bones,  he  added — 

"  The  Englishmen  have  taught  us  warfare  ! " 

The  sharp  expression  disappeared,  and  once  more  his 
eyes  assumed  their  tired,  absent-minded  look.  But  presently 
he  roused  himself  out  of  the  thoughts  that  were  always 
tormenting  him  and  never  left  his  fevered  brain  in  peace  ! 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  Botha  for  preventing  his  men 
from  shooting  the  English  who  fled  from  Spion  Kop  ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  He  saved  the  lives  of  several  thousand 
English,  but  how  are  we  repaid  ?  They  kill  our  people, 
and  burn  our  farms  .  .   .  burn  our  farms  ..." 

He  turned  his  horse  and  rode  away,  muttering,  "  Dead 
men  .  .  .  burnt  farms  .  .  .  burnt  farms  ! " 
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The  convoy  with  the  prisoners  set  off  northwards 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  latter  sitting  silent  and 
despondent  in  the  waggons.  The  hard  face  of  the  com- 
mandant, which  seemed  incapable  of  any  expression  but 
impenetrable  grief,  had  scared  them.  But  de  Vlies  had 
already  forgotten  their  existence;  he  wanted  them  out 
of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  rode  on,  receiving  reports,  giving  orders  which  only 
those  nearest  him,  who  were  most  in  his  confidence,  could 
interpret,  inspiring  all  with  his  feverish  energy.  And  still 
his  lustreless  eyes  were  fixed  upon  some  unseen  point  in 
the  distance.  It  seemed  as  if  two  entirely  different  natures 
were  embodied  in  him — the  absent  dreamer  and  the  stern 
man  of  iron. 

A  Kaffir  came  forward  between  the  horses,  and  with 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant  laid  his  hand 
on  his  master's  knee. 

"  Baas,  breakfast  1 "  he  said. 

"  Thanks,  Bambo,  but  I  haven't  time  now." 

"  Baas  eat ! "  continued  the  Kaffir,  with  insistence. 
"  How  Baas  get  on  when  he  not  eat — what  ?  " 

"  Well,  be  quick,  then  ! " 

The  Kaffir  smiled  and  showed  his  white  teeth  as  he  took 
his  master's  horse  by  the  bridle.  A  tent  had  been  erected 
in  one  corner  of  the  camp,  and  to  this  de  Vlies  now  with- 
drew. Although  his  little  army  slept  under  the  open  sky, 
and  he  himself  did  not  mind  doing  the  same,  yet  he 
was  accustomed  to  spend  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  solitude.  From  Bambo,  who  was  always  in  close 
attendance  on  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  most  devoted, 
the  Boers  had  learnt  that  de  Vlies  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  these  hours  pacing  incessantly  up  and  down, 
muttering  incoherently  and  wringing  his  hands. 

"  He  sees  their  eyes,"  whispered  the  Kaffir  mysteriously. 
"  Everywhere,  day  and  night,  he  sees  their  eyes  ! " 

The  men  knew  what  he  meant,  and  shook  their  heads 
sympathetically.  Many  of  them  had  gone  through  too 
much  not  to  hate,  blindly  and  inexorably,  as  mankind  will, 
the  whimsical  manifestations  of  an   incalculable   destiny; 
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but  this  unexampled,  never  -  slumbering  despair,  which 
caused  their  commandant  even  to  forget  his  sleep,  was 
incomprehensible  even  to  them. 

"  But  he  has  his  Bible,"  said  most  of  the  men. 

But  Bambo  appeared  not  to  hear  them. 

"  He  sees  their  eyes  ! "  was  his  only  answer. 

And  now  de  Vlies  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  his  tent 
as  was  his  wont.  Three  paces  in  one  direction,  and  three 
paces  back  again ;  three  paces  .  .  .  three  paces.  He  did 
not  even  glance  at  the  maize  cakes  and  the  dried  meat  which 
his  servant  had  placed  on  a  block  of  wood  beside  him. 
His  eyes  seemed  lost  in  that  far-off  past  from  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  He  wrung  his  hands 
like  a  condemned  man ;  he  tore  his  beard  and  muttered 
words  that  came  half  in  supplication,  half  in  bitter  scorn. 

"Shall  I  never  be  able  to  forget  .  .  .  forget  .  .  . 
forget?" 

Bambo  stuck  his  head  through  the  opening  in  the  tent, 
and  said — 

"  The  pastor." 

"  Let  him  come  in  ! " 

The  black  woolly  head  disappeared,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  missionary  entered. 

The  Kaffir  sat  himself  down  before  the  entrance,  drew 
his  knees  up  to  his  chin,  and  began  to  keep  watch  as 
he  had  often  done  before.  He  could  not  hear  what  the 
two  men  within  said  to  each  other;  the  sound  of  their 
voices  reached  his  ears  only  in  an  indistinct  mumble.  He 
was  not  the  least  interested  in  what  they  might  have  to 
say.  Bambo  was  not  so  inquisitive  as  most  of  his  fellows 
generally  are.  But  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  when  he 
heard  the  missionary's  voice  upbraiding  his  master  and 
earnestly  imploring  him  to  do  something,  to  which  the  com- 
mandant irritably  answered  "  No."  Bambo  grew  angry,  and 
began  to  ask  himself  half  aloud  why  this  old  man  should 
dare  to  annoy  his  master  in  this  fashion.  He  did  not  like 
this  conversation,  and  began  to  wonder  how  he  might  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  brighter  look  that 
he  greeted  a  new  arrival. 
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"Baas  Van  der  Nath,"  he  said,  "my  Baas  very  glad 
to  see  you — at  once." 

"  Is  he  alone  ?  " 

"  Pooh  !  Only  the  old  pastor  in  there.  He  plague  my 
master  with  talk  about — I  not  know  what.  He  be  very 
glad  to  see  a  friend.  I  open  at  once."  And  before  Van 
der  Nath  had  time  to  think  of  stopping  him,  he  stuck  his 
head  into  the  tent  and  shouted — 

"  Baas  Van  der  Nath  here.     He  want " — 

"  He  is  welcome  !  "  said  de  Vlies. 

And  with  his  mouth  stretching  to  his  ears,  Bambo  crept 
out  again,  and  signed  to  the  field-cornet  to  enter. 

Van  der  Nath  did  so.  He  entered  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  commandant  say — 

"  No,  no.  Pastor  Schmidt ;  we  must  say  no  more  about 
this.  I  am  now  the  only  one  whom  the  people  still  follow. 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  could  break  faith  with  them  and  sur- 
render ?  And  even  if  I  did,  do  you  think  our  enemy  would 
cease  to  persecute  us?  You  know  us,  pastor,  and  you 
know  that  we  love  peace  and  peaceful  work ;  but  we 
will  not  submit  to  be  driven  from  house  to  house.  You 
may  say  as  often  as  you  like  that  the  struggle  is  hopeless ; 
I  answer  none  the  less  that  as  long  as  I  live  and  breathe  it 
shall  not  end.  We  are  free  men,  and  as  free  men  we  will 
be  treated." 

Meanwhile  Van  der  Nath  stood  at  the  entrance  un- 
noticed.    De  Vlies  went  on  vehemently — 

"  You  mean  well,  pastor — I  know  that.  But  you  know 
heaven  better  than  you  know  earth.  And  we  who  live  down 
here  must  go  on  as  we  best  can.  War  is  a  terrible  thing — the 
ugliest  and  most  brutal  thing  one  can  imagine,  and  those 
occasions  which  it  gives  men  to  show  their  courage  and 
their  contempt  of  death  can  never  avail  to  palliate  its  many 
crimes.  I  tell  you,  pastor,  that  hell  itself  is  preferable 
to  our  life  now.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  terror-stricken  women, 
parentless  children,  dead  men,  and  burnt  farms  .  .  .  burnt 
farms  !  What  are  the  butcheries  of  actual  warfare  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  done  between  them  ?  Would  you 
like  to  hear  one  episode  of  this  war?     There  was  a  man 
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who  once  thought  as  you  do.  He  had  vowed  that  his 
hand  should  never  touch  a  weapon.  The  punishment 
of  the  Lord  fell  upon  his  country ;  he  resolved  to  keep 
out  of  it  all,  and  hid  himself  away  with  his  young  wife 
in  order  to  escape  it.  The  fool !  He  did  not  know  what 
war  is,  for  who,  do  you  think,  can  escape  it  ?  One  day, 
after  the  district  had  been  declared  under  military  law, 
a  troop  of  the  enemy's  soldiers  came  to  his  farm.  They 
were  tired  and  hungry,  and  took  everything  they  wanted 
without  asking  permission.  The  owners  protested.  *We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this,'  they  said;  'let  us  keep 
what  is  our  own.'  A  beardless  young  fellow  who  com- 
manded laughed  aloud  at  their  plea.  *  Don't  you  know  that 
there  is  war  in  the  country  ? '  he  asked.  And  to  show 
his  power  he  ordered  his  men  to  set  fire  to  some  buildings 
that  were  near  at  hand.  '  We  are  all  shivering,'  he  said ; 
'  we  want  a  fire.  And  this  is  war — now  you  will  know  it.* 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  who  were  the  inmates  of  the 
buildings?  He  did  not  trouble  himself  about  that.  He 
only  performed  what  he  would  have  called  his  duty.  He 
had  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  he,  just  as 
little  as  they,  knew  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with." 

De  Vlies  no  longer  needed  to  summon  any  fugitive 
thoughts,  for  he  was  now  speaking  of  that  upon  which 
his  whole  mind  was  centred.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
he  flung  forth  his  words  with  the  wild  vehemence  of  a 
desperate  man.  But  it  was  less  the  words,  than  the 
despair  with  which  they  were  animated,  that  impressed 
his  hearers  so  deeply,  and  caused  them  to  stand  staring 
at  him  spellbound. 

"  The  man  I  speak  of  turned  to  the  young  fellow  to 
whom  a  gruesome  fate  had  given  the  power  over  life 
and  death,  but  who  did  not  appreciate  the  responsibility 
that  should  go  with  it.  *  Spare  my  farm,  sir  ! '  he  implored ; 
'  in  the  house  there  is  a  woman  who  is  about  to  become 
a  mother  ! '  No  one  heeded  him.  The  men  were  furious 
— why,  he  could  never  tell — and  they  set  the  place  alight. 
It  was  a  fine  blaze.  The  old  house,  where  son  after 
father  had  lived  for  many  a  year,  burned  quickly.     Only 
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by  exerting  his  utmost  strength  did  he  succeed  in  saving 
his  wife  from  the  flames.  She  saw  the  fire,  but  understood 
nothing.  Her  eyes  stared  wide  with  terror.  She  fell  to 
the  ground.  Her  child  was  born.  It  gave  a  faint  cry, 
and  was  dead.  The  mother  herself  went  mad  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  and  died  by  the  glare  of  the  burning 
homestead.  The  stranger  had  already  gone  his  way;  he 
had  not  believed  what  the  man  had  said,  and  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  discover  whether  the  man  had  lied 
or  not.  And  alone  in  the  night,  the  man  stood  beside  the 
bodies  of  his  wife  and  child — his  child  !  forsooth  ! — he  had 
never  had  a  child  ! 

"  That  is  war,  my  old  friend  ! 

"Whose  work  was  it?  Fate  or  hell — who  can  tell? 
The  beardless  youth  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty ;  his 
men  obeyed  him,  and  thought  they  were  doing  theirs. 
What  was  done  was  done  by  no  one  in  particular,  yet  by 
all.  The  young  man  obeyed  his  orders,  his  superiors  theirs. 
No  one  did  it — no  one,  and  yet  everyone.  No  one  can 
point  out  the  guilty  one.  If  he  had  not  done  it  another 
would  have  stepped  forward  in  his  place.  No  one  did 
anything,  and  yet  this  happened.  It  is  war !  But  what 
happened  when  that  farm  was  burnt  down  and  that  woman 
perished  does  not  belong  to  this  war  in  particular.  Such 
things  have  happened  in  every  war,  and  they  will  happen 
many  times  again.  If  no  one  can  be  charged  with  it,  then 
everyone  must  be,  and  every  man  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun  is  equally  guilty  of  it. 

"  What,  then,  has  war  taught  us,  my  friend  ? 

"  It  has  taught  us  that  there  is  so  much  evil  in  mankind 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  good,  that  man  is  so 
full  of  emptiness  that  there  is  no  room  for  thought.  Do 
not  come  with  your  admonitions  to  me.  Go  to  the  enemy, 
and  tell  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Go  to  them — they 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  lofty  culture  and  the  stead- 
fastness of  their  religious  faith — go  and  speak  with  their 
clergy,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say ! 

"  But  that  night  the  devil  took  possession  of  a  man,  and 
since  then  he   has  roamed  about  the  earth  like  a  cursed 
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creature.  His  Bible  is  gone — it  was  burnt;  his  faith  he 
has  forgotten.  But  one  line  of  Scripture  he  remembers, 
'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  That  is 
written  in  letters  of  fire  before  his  eyes.  With  other  men 
as  desperate  as  himself  he  hunts  over  the  plains  of  his 
country,  and  beside  him,  invisible,  rides  Death  swaying  his 
keen-edged  scythe.  Everywhere  he  sees  his  wife's  eyes, 
with  the  fire  of  madness  in  them,  as  he  saw  them  before 
death  came  to  her  release.  But  when  the  guns  thunder 
and  the  rifles  crack,  then  he  is  himself  again.  When  blood 
flows  in  streams  and  curses  rise  to  heaven,  then  he  finds 
oblivion  for  a  few  hours,  and  his  greatest  joy  is  to  see  the 
enemy's  possessions  in  flames ;  to  destroy,  to  burn  down,  to 
annihilate — that  is  his  only  mission.  He  rides  through  the 
land,  and  behind  him  bleach  the  bones  of  friend  and  foe. 
He  rides  and  rides,  but  ever  before  him  he  sees  the  mad, 
glazed  eyes  of  his  dead  wife.  They  are  always  just  so  far 
away  that  he  can  never  reach  them.  No  matter  how  swiftly 
he  may  rush  onward  by  day  and  night,  through  fire  and 
blood,  they  are  always  at  the  same  distance,  just  .  .  .  just 
as  far  .  .  .  far  away ! 

"  There  is  war  in  the  land,  old  friend.  How  then  can 
you  talk  of  peace  and  reconciliation  ?  Has  anyone  begun 
to  speak  of  it?  No;  blood  must  still  flow,  death-cries 
must  still  sound  !  We  must  fight  for  life  and  death — fight 
to  the  last  gasp !  That  is  war,  and  it  means  hunger  and 
hardships,  pestilence  and  infamies,  robbery  and  murder — 
dead  men  and  burnt  farms  ! " 

His  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  the  missionary  went  over 
to  Van  der  Nath. 

"  Be  strong,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  be  strong  ! " 

"  Strong  ! "  shouted  de  Vhes.  "  No,  be  hard — hard  as 
iron  !  Do  not  hear,  or  see,  or  feel — forget  that  you  were 
born  to  be  a  human  being,  or  else  you  are  worthless  as  a 
soldier."  He  controlled  himself  with  a  great  effort,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Van  der  Nath,  whom  he  only  now 
appeared  to  see,  and  said  in  a  tone  that  formed  a  curious 
contrast  to  his  former  vehemence,  "  Good  day,  Abraham 
what  do  you  want  ?  " 
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Van  der  Nath  grasped  his  hand  firmly  and  tried  to 
answer.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  the  conversation,  for 
he  knew  his  friend  the  commandant,  and  he  knew  with  what 
severe  eyes  he  looked  upon  those  who  deserted  their  post. 

In  this  army,  where  all  served  willingly,  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  to  betake  themselves 
off  home  for  a  time,  and  then  return  whenever  they  should 
find  it  convenient.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  they 
remained  away  altogether.  But  the  war  had  now  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  The  days  of  the  big  battles  were  over, 
and  those  of  small  engagements  had  arrived.  In  spite  of 
their  attenuated  numbers,  however,  the  determined  courage 
of  the  Boers  enabled  them  to  delay  the  ultimate  victory  to 
which  the  English  statesmen  beyond  the  sea  so  anxiously 
looked  forward.  In  the  north  Botha  hovered  like  a  cloud 
charged  with  electricity;  de  Vlies  operated  in  the  west 
along  with  a  few  other  daring  commanders.  De  Vlies  had 
need  of  all  his  men,  and  this  Van  der  Nath  well  knew. 
And  now  that  he  must  say  what  he  had  come  prepared  to 
say,  every  word  had  gone  out  of  his  head.  What  possible 
purpose  could  it  serve  to  reason  with  a  man  who  lived  only 
to  nourish  his  despair  and  gratify  his  revenge  ?  He  there- 
fore clutched  at  the  words  which  the  commandant  had 
uttered  before  the  missionary  had  gone  out. 

"  I  know  myself  to  be  a  human  being,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Abraham  ?  "  said  de  Vlies,  planting 
himself  before  him.  When  he  came  to  look  at  the  field- 
cornet  a  little  more  closely,  he  saw  that  he  had  undergone 
a  great  change  in  the  last  few  days.  "  What,"  he  said,  "  are 
you,  too,  homesick?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Van  der  Nath,  going  straight  to  the 
point.  "  This  life  is  hateful  to  me.  I  cannot  go  on  killing  ! 
— no,  I  cannot !  " 

"But  who  can,  do  you  think,  Abraham?  We  are  not 
civilised  enough  for  the  business ;  we  are  only  rough  Free 
State  peasants.  You  are  happy  to  be  able  to  stop  when 
you  like.  I  must  go  on  whether  I  like  it  or  no,  and " — 
He  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  stared  at  Van  der  Nath's 
head  as  if  he  beheld  there  some  terrible  vision. 
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The  field-cornet  was  perplexed,  and  raised  his  hand  to 
the  top  of  his  head,  for  the  commandant's  gaze  appeared 
to  be  fixed  there. 

"  Abraham,"  said  de  Vlies  hoarsely,  as  he  wiped  some 
drops  of  sweat  from  his  forehead,  "  don't  go  !  Stay  here ; 
your  friend  asks  you  ! " 

Van  der  Nath  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  then,  do  as  you  will.  I  cannot  help  you.  But 
you  will  come  back,  I  tell  you — you  will  come  back,  like 
the  rest."  And  as  Van  der  Nath  again  shook  his  head,  he 
whispered,  "I  see  her  eyes — above  your  head — hers  and 
the  child's.  You  are  doomed !  You  will  fall  in  the  war — 
you  and  your  son  ! " 

"  Isaac  ...  my  boy  ! "  It  sounded  like  the  last  despair- 
ing cry  of  a  drowning  man,  and  the  strong  man  clenched 
his  fists,  as  if  prepared  to  defend  the  dearest  thing  he 
possessed. 

"There  is  war  in  the  land,  Van  der  Nath,  war  and 
misery.  The  battlefield  with  its  waste  of  human  life  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  all  the  rest.  Our  hands  are  tied, 
our  wills  exist  no  longer ;  we  are  ruled  by  something  else, 
evil  powers  that  stalk  about,  here  ...  all  around  .  .  .  every- 
where. The  terrible  part  of  it  is  the  great  lies,  the  innumer- 
able crimes.  Don't  speak,  Abraham,  don't  move !  Now  I 
see  her  eyes  again,  and  the  child's,  which  never  was  bom. 
Take  great  care  of  your  son ;  guard  him,  I  tell  you.  You 
are  both  doomed,  and  it  will  be  something  terrible,  for  I 
have  never  seen  her  eyes  so  near  before." 

"If  a  father's  devotion  can  protect  his  son,  then  my 
Isaac  is  safe  from  all  danger." 

"  You  have  no  will,  Abraham.  You  are  bound  hand 
and  foot — all  of  us  are,  men,  women,  and  children.  Over 
there  in  London  sits  the  man  who  controls  your  life  and 
your  son's,  and  he  does  not  know  of  your  existence.  There 
is  war  in  the  land,  and  in  war-time  all  is  possible  .  .  . 
all  .  .  ." 

"  Farewell,"  said  Van  der  Nath  quietly,  holding  out  his 
hand.     "  Now  I  must  go  home  ...  for  Isaac's  sake." 

The  peasant  commander  pressed  his  hand,  and  whispered — 
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"  You  too,  Abraham — you  and  all . . .  we  are  all  doomed; 
you,  and  your  son,  and  all  .  .  .  all  .  .  ." 

"  No  !  If  two  strong  arms  and  an  honest  will  count  for 
anything,  the  boy  shall  certainly  live  ! " 

De  Vlies  laughed  hopelessly  as  Van  der  Nath  stumbled 
out,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  again  began  his  restless 
promenade. 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  eyes  so  near  before — never ! 
What  can  it  mean  ?     What  do  you  want  of  me,  wife  ?  " 

Pale  and  trembling,  Abraham  Van  der  Nath  made  his 
way  through  the  laager,  silently  praying  from  the  innermost 
depths  of  his  heart — 

"  Not  my  boy,  O  Lord,  not  my  boy !  Take  my  life 
instead,  but  not  the  boy  .  .  ." 

He  was  too  agitated  to  think  of  anything  but  the  com- 
mandant's gloomy  prophecy ;  he  forgot  all  else.  He  gave 
himself  no  time  to  bid  farewell  to  the  man  who  had  given  a 
new  direction  to  his  life;  he  did  not  take  leave  of  his 
friends  as  he  had  intended  to  do.  He  ran  towards  his 
horse,  hurriedly  saddled  it,  and  rode  away,  murmuring — 

"  Not  the  boy  .  .  .  not  the  boy !  .  .  ." 


PART     II 

CHAPTER  I 
IN  A  CONQUERED  LAND 

IN  the  midst  of  the  plain  stood  a  lonely  farm,  a  low, 
rectangular  building  with  two  small  windows  in  front, 
and  between  them  a  porch,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported 
by  four  unpainted  posts.  Round  the  farmyard,  sparsely 
covered  with  grass,  ran  a  low,  narrow  brick  wall.  The 
house,  too,  was  of  brick.  A  little  farther  back  could  be 
seen  a  cart-shed,  and  behind  that  a  stable  and  some  small 
outhouses  roofed  with  corrugated  iron, — a  latter-day  inno- 
vation,— while  the  main  building  itself  had  to  be  content 
with  its  old  thatched  roof. 

The  morning  sun  glittered  on  the  small  window-panes 
of  the  lonely  house,  and  round  about,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  stretched  the  great  barren  plain.  Not  a  sound  dis- 
turbed the  deep  silence,  and  not  a  human  being  was  to  be 
seen  except  the  solitary  figure  of  a  horseman  which  had 
just  made  its  appearance  on  the  horizon. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  with  a  big  beard 
that  completely  covered  his  chest,  and  a  pair  of  small 
kindly  eyes  that  were  fixed  lovingly  upon  the  low  building 
far  away  before  him.  His  dirty  overcoat  hung  in  rags 
about  his  big  limbs ;  his  face  was  black  with  gunpowder, 
and  across  his  forehead  he  wore  a  dirty  bandage.  He 
had  pushed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  well  back  upon  his 
head,  and  had  thrown  out  his  chest,  as  if  the  particular 
air  that  he  was  now  breathing  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure. 
The  horse  was  like  his  master,  shaggy  and  covered  with 
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dust,  and  his  bridle  was  old  and  worn,  but  when  he  heard 
his  rider's  shout  of  encouragement,  and  saw  the  house 
rise  up  out  of  the  ground,  he  gave  a  neigh  of  recognition 
and  quickened  his  pace.  After  a  short  gallop  of  about 
two  miles  they  came  to  a  halt  outside  the  brick  wall  of 
their  home.  The  rider  tightened  the  reins,  and  looked 
about  at  every  object,  one  after  another,  with  such  an 
expression  of  affection  in  his  eyes  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  caress  every  one  of  the  rough  logs  of 
the  shed.     Then  he  said — 

"  My  home  ! " 

He  nodded  towards  the  house,  slipped  down  out  of  the 
saddle,  and  led  his  horse  off  to  the  stable.  He  shook 
his  head  thoughtfully,  for  about  the  empty  stalls  there  was 
an  air  of  neglect  and  gloom.  But  his  pleasure  at  finding 
himself  home  again  was  too  great  to  permit  anything  to 
disturb  his  good  humour.  The  horse,  which  had  gone 
into  one  of  the  stalls,  turned  half  round  as  if  to  complain 
of  his  master's  want  of  attention,  and  this  served  to  rouse 
him  from  his  reflections.  From  the  hay-loft  he  dragged 
down  an  armful  of  hay  and  placed  it  in  the  rack,  and 
from  a  bin  beside  the  wall  he  took  a  measure  of  corn 
and  emptied  it  into  the  manger.  Then  he  patted  the  horse 
on  the  neck  and  said — 

"  There  now,  old  fellow ;  eat  away !  We  have  had  a 
bad  time  of  it,  both  of  us,  but  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could." 

Then,  patting  the  animal  once  more,  he  left  the  stall. 

He  had  got  half-way  between  the  stable  and  the  main 
building  when  the  door  of  the  latter  opened  slightly,  and 
a  red  nose  was  cautiously  thrust  forth.  The  man  in  the 
farmyard  stopped  in  astonishment  and  gazed  inquiringly 
at  the  door,  which  was  presently  opened  a  little  wider, 
enabling  him  to  distinguish  a  bald  head,  beneath  which 
a  pair  of  bleared,  wondering  eyes  made  their  appearance 
on  either  side  of  the  red  nose.  The  eyes  looked  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  and  at  last  they  discovered  the  man 
who  stood  all  alone  in  the  yard,  waiting.  The  man  in 
the  doorway  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  the 
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door  was  suddenly  closed,  only  to  be  opened  wide,  however, 
the  next  moment. 

For  a  short  time  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
both  equally  surprised;  the  man  in  the  doorway  with  a 
scared  look  in  his  stupid  eyes,  the  other  with  undisguised 
anger  in  his. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  the  latter  asked  at  length, 
coming  nearer. 

The  other  did  not  answer,  but  took  a  long  leap  from 
the  door  right  out  into  the  yard,  and  began  making  for 
the  opening  in  the  brick  wall.  Evidently  he  did  not  quite 
know  what  he  was  about ;  he  ran  as  if  for  dear  life,  and 
the  extraordinary  fear  that  had  so  suddenly  taken  possession 
of  him  had  lent  his  lank  body  the  strength  necessary  for 
the  effort.  When  he  had  got  outside  the  wall  he  stopped 
and  turned  back  with  a  terror-stricken  look  in  his  face. 

"  Van  der  Nath  !  "  he  gasped. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ? "  shouted  the  latter  for  the 
second  time,  stooping  suddenly  as  if  he  had  thought  of 
lifting  a  stone  and  throwing  it  after  the  runaway. 

The  fellow  leaned  panting  against  the  wall,  and  a  mali- 
cious grin  distorted  his  ugly  face.  He  was  just  about  to 
reply,  but  when  he  looked  round  and  saw  that  they  two 
were  alone,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  continued  his  flight 
across  the  plain. 

"  Thief ! "  shouted  Van  der  Nath  after  him  contemptu- 
ously. 

The  other  man  stopped,  and,  thinking  that  the  distance 
between  them  was  now  sufficient,  he  shouted  something  in 
return,  which  the  field-cornet  understood  to  contain  a  threat 
that  they  should  certainly  meet  again. 

Van  der  Nath  stood  for  a  moment  in  uncertainty. 
Should  he  mount  his  horse,  ride  after  the  fellow,  and 
compel  him  to  say  what  he  meant,  or  should  he  allow 
him  to  escape  ?  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What  harm 
could  such  [a.  miserable  drunken  wretch  do  ?  As  he  ran 
off,  bareheaded  and  his  coat-tails  flying  behind  him,  he 
cut  quite  a  comical  figure.  Still  Van  der  Nath  was  far 
from  satisfied  at  having  come  upon  this  man  in  his  own 
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house.  He  scratched  his  head  reflectively,  for  he  could 
not  but  think  it  very  strange.  Well,  he  must  let  the 
matter  be;  and  first  and  foremost,  he  must  embrace  his 
son,  so,  longing  to  press  him  to  his  breast,  he  crossed  his 
own  threshold. 

There  were  in  the  house  only  five  rooms,  of  which  the 
largest  was  used  as  the  kitchen.  He  passed  through  the 
parlour,  with  its  simple  furniture — two  unpainted  tables, 
six  rude  chairs,  and  a  large  sofa — glancing  gloomily  at 
the  place  on  the  wall  where  his  rifle  had  once  hung.  It 
was  no  longer  there,  for  there  was  war  in  the  land,  and  in 
the  end  the  conquerors,  for  security's  sake,  would  be  sure 
to  confiscate  it.  Van  der  Nath  opened  the  door  leading  to 
the  next  room,  and  entered. 

A  loud  shout  of  joy  greeted  him,  and  his  son  threw  down 
the  harness  which  he  had  been  busy  polishing,  and  rushed 
into  his  father's  arms. 

For  a  long  time  father  and  son  held  each  other  in  a  close 
embrace,  and  when  the  first  moments  of  joyous  surprise  had 
passed.  Van  der  Nath  pushed  the  lad  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  him  and  said  admiringly — 

"  How  you  have  grown  in  these  months,  Isaac ! " 

And  he  was  right.  Although  the  boy  was  scarcely 
thirteen,  he  was  as  tall  as  a  full-grown  man,  but  his  limbs 
were  as  yet  tender  and  undeveloped. 

Isaac  straightened  himself  up,  glad  at  the  pride  which 
his  father's  words  expressed,  and  went  over  to  the  doorway 
to  show  the  mark  that  had  last  been  cut  there.  Since  then 
he  had  grown  a  whole  finger's  length,  and  Van  der  Nath 
laughed  like  a  child  when  he  saw  it. 

"  When  you  can  add  on  a  few  more  years,  Isaac,  then 
...  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

And  both  laughed,  long  and  heartily.  Then  followed 
the  inevitable  questions.  In  a  few  grave  words  the  father 
gave  an  account  of  the  fights  he  had  been  in  and  the 
adventures  he  had  experienced,  and  Isaac  listened  to  him 
with  flashing  eyes.  Then,  in  his  turn,  he  related  with  a 
child's  effusiveness  all  that  had  happened  while  his  father 
had  been  gone.     He  mixed  great  events  with  small,  talking 
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now  of  the  affairs  of  the  neighbours,  now  of  the  effects 
which  the  war  had  brought  in  its  train. 

The  Kaffir  servants  had  all  gone  off,  the  men  to  the 
English  army,  the  women  goodness  knew  where.  Oom 
Maas'  cattle  had  disappeared ;  it  was  said  that  the  rooneks 
had  commandeered  them ;  why — well,  he  supposed  they 
required  food  as  well  as  the  owners.  Of  all  the  farm  hands 
there  was  no  one  left  except  old  Betty,  the  Kaffir  cook, 
and  she  hid  herself  away  in  the  loft  as  soon  as  she  heard 
a  suspicious  sound;  probably  she  was  there  now  in  the 
corner  of  the  fruit-loft  over  there  to  the  left.  She  imagined 
that  the  soldiers  shot  all  the  blacks.  Aunt  Van  Gracht 
was  dead,  and  not  a  man  had  followed  her  to  the  grave 
except  Erasmus  Flick  and  his  three  sons ;  but  they  could 
not  manage  to  carry  the  coffin,  so  very  heavy  was  she, 
and  her  three  daughters  had  to  help.  They  had  also 
been  obliged  to  fill  up  their  mother's  grave,  for  Erasmus 
and  his  three  sons  had  to  ride  off  suddenly  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  an  English  detachment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Everywhere  the  Kaffirs  were  behaving  shame- 
fully ;  they  stole  food  and  spirits  wherever  they  knew  there 
were  no  men  at  home,  and  did  even  worse  mischief.  A 
farm  by  the  church  had  been  burnt  down,  and  the  blacks 
were  blamed  for  it,  although  some  thought  that  some 
drunken  soldiers  had  set  fire  to  it  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  on  Van  der  Walt's  women-folk.  Their  sheep- 
dog had  also  been  shot  because  he  had  barked  at  them, 
and  the  sheep — well,  Isaac  had  been  to  Oom  Muller's  that 
day,  and  when  he  came  home  he  found  there  were  no 
sheep  left  in  the  kraal  except  two  that  had  been  shot. 
That  was  what  the  enemy  called  hunting  !  The  lad  spat 
contemptuously  as  he  spoke  of  it.  He  had  much  more 
to  tell,  and  all  of  it  was  bad  news  for  the  home-comer,  and 
Van  der  Nath's  face  became  clouded  as  he  listened. 

"  Dornenburg,"  continued  Isaac,  "is  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  they  have  had  a  small  detachment  by  the 
church,  but  I  don't  think  they  are  there  any  longer.  The 
whole  district  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  What  that 
means  I  don't  know,  but  Oom  MuUer  says  they  have  done 
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it  so  that  they  may  take  from  us  what  they  like  unpunished. 
As  if  they  could  find  anything  more  to  take !  There  is 
hardly  a  horse  in  anybody's  stable,  and  all  the  kraals  over 
the  whole  district  are  empty  of  cattle." 

"  And  Blenkins,  what  has  he  been  doing  here  ? "  asked 
Van  der  Nath,  when  he  had  listened  to  all  Isaac  had  to 
say. 

"He  has  helped  me  with  everything.  If  he  had  not 
come  here  I  could  never  have  managed  alone.  As  soon 
as  you  had  gone,  father,  the  Kaffirs  laughed  straight  in  my 
face  if  I  told  them  to  do  anything.  They  said  that  the 
English  had  forbidden  them  to  work  for  us  Boers ;  they 
were  telling  lies,  I  suppose,  as  usual." 

"  Did  they  obey  Blenkins  ?  " 

"No;  but  his  being  here  prevented  them  from  doing 
any  harm." 

"  Has  that  fellow  been  living  here — in  my  house  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  are  you  vexed  about  it,  father  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  thief,  Isaac  ! " 

"  No,  no,  father ;  that  is  a  mistake.  Long  ago  he  led  a 
bad  life — he  has  said  so  himself;  but  he  was  converted  at 
a  meeting  in  Bloemfontein,  and  now  he  is  a  believer.  He 
told  me  all  that  old  story,  and  I  know  all  about  it.  I 
have  not  had  a  single  secret  from  him.  He  always  says  I 
am  quite  a  man,  and  we  have  been  quite  good  friends." 

"  You  are  a  child,  Isaac,  a  simple  child,  and  you  believe 
that  everyone  else  is  good.  Possibly  Blenkins  has  been  a 
better  man  lately,  but  why  did  he  run  away  when  I  came  ? 
If  it  is  as  you  say,  I  would  willingly  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  my  bad  thoughts  of  him." 

*'  Do  so,  father  !  "  exclaimed  Isaac  joyfully,  "  do  so  !  " 

"  Well,  we'll  just  wait  and  see ;  now  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  wait." 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  and  see 
what  time  would  bring.  Many  and  hard  were  the  trials 
that  the  war  had  brought  with  it  to  the  scattered  farms,  in 
which  only  women,  children,  and  old  people  were  left. 
All  work  was  at  a  standstill.  What,  indeed,  could  the 
inhabitants  do  ?     Who  could  or  would  do  anything  in  such 
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an  unsettled  state  of  affairs  ?  When  the  railway  had  been 
laid  through  the  western  districts,  the  people  found  the  eye 
of  the  enemy  constantly  upon  them,  and  a  heavy  hand 
was  laid  upon  those  who  were  compelled  to  remain  in 
their  homes.  A  gloomy  despair  took  possession  of  them ; 
the  men  were  silent,  the  women  followed  their  example, 
the  children  ceased  their  play,  and  life  slipped  past  upon 
a  path  that  was  both  new  and  strange.  "  Was  it  not  all 
already  over  ?  "  people  asked  themselves.  First  and  fore- 
most, was  it  wise  to  attempt  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  who 
was  constantly  fetching  fresh  troops  from  England,  from 
her  colonies,  from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  while  on  their 
side  every  man  who  fell  was  one  family  bread-winner  the 
less? 

For  some  time  past  they  had  seen  endless  trains  laden 
with  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  ambulance  corps,  and 
engineers  passing  through,  day  after  day,  like  some  steady, 
inexhaustible  stream,  on  their  way  to  the  north.  There 
was  neither  beginning  nor  end;  the  columns  stretched 
away  for  miles,  and  the  rumble  of  cannon-wheels  and 
commissariat  waggons  never  ceased.  The  stream  had 
grown  to  a  mighty  flood ;  it  was  a  year  since  it  had  begun 
to  flow,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  well  flow  on  for 
another  ten  years. 

From  behind  his  window-panes  Van  der  Nath  beheld 
these  gigantic  military  preparations,  and  behind  other  panes 
sat  other  men,  their  eyes  wide  open  with  wonder.  They 
asked  themselves  how  they  had  been  able  to  withstand 
such  a  manifestation  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  nation  that 
proudly  called  itself  the  foremost  in  the  world ;  and  as  they 
were  continually  hearing  of  the  immense  numbers  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  now  running  into  six  figures,  and  compared 
them  with  their  own  small  number,  they  became  anxious 
and  despairing.  They  knew  that  similar  streams  were  roll- 
ing onwards  in  the  same  direction  by  other  roads,  and, 
feeling  that  the  last  shred  of  resistance  up  there  in  the 
north  must  now  be  broken,  their  hearts  were  bowed  down 
with  sorrow  and  grief.  And  when  at  length  reports  of  the 
enemy's  victories  reached   them,   old  men  cried  over  the 
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news  with  their  wives  and  daughters ;  they  wept  over  their 
Bibles,  and  prayed  with  burning  zeal  for  but  a  single  ray 
of  hope.  But  nothing  came  except  telegrams  telling  of 
defeats  among  the  mountains  of  the  Republic,  and  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  last  armies  left  to  them.  They 
bowed  their  weary  heads,  closed  their  tear-stained  eyes,  and 
yielded  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  for  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done. 

But  in  spite  of  the  news  of  victories  for  the  enemy  that 
met  them  everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  great  losses  sustained 
by  their  friends,  the  stream  that  flowed  towards  the  north 
never  ceased.  Cannon  and  baggage  columns  rattled  con- 
tinually onward  in  the  same  direction ;  the  trains  dragged 
along  their  fresh  battalions ;  and  all  the  while  the  reinforce- 
ments kept  arriving  in  long  files — all  to  be  sent  up  yonder. 
At  the  same  time  another  stream  flowed  southward.  In 
railway  carriages  and  on  ambulance  carts  the  wounded 
were  borne  down  by  hundreds;  transports  arrived  daily 
with  invalids  who  were  borne  onward.  Pale  and  emaciated, 
their  faces  stared  from  the  windows ;  fever-stricken  patients 
raved  in  their  delirium ;  a  whole  army  of  sick-nurses  worked 
until  they  were  ready  to  sink  with  exhaustion,  and  yet  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  half  of  what  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Behind  their  windows  the  old  men  began  to  shake  their 
heads  thoughtfully  and  to  exchange  significant  looks.  If 
their  friends  were  already  beaten,  then  why  all  this  pro- 
digious display  of  strength  ?  If  their  last  resistance  were 
broken,  whence  came  all  these  pitiful  trains  of  invalids  ? 
A  new  light  came  into  the  dull  eyes,  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
played  over  the  sad  faces,  and  more  than  one  of  the  old 
men  allowed  their  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  some  spot  where 
a  fine  Mauser  rifle  and  a  few  hundred  cartridges  lay  safely 
hidden. 

"  Isn't  it  all  over  yet  ?  "  whispered  the  women,  and  their 
lips,  rigid  with  bitter  sorrow,  were  opened  to  give  vent  to 
their  uneasiness. 

"  They  are  still  holding  out,  the  fine  fellows  ! "  said  the 
old  men,  and  their  faithful  hearts,  that  had  been  in  peril  of 
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breaking  with  stifled  anguish,  now  beat  quicker  with  a 
great  new-born  hope. 

They  had  been  bent  to  the  earth,  and  reverses  had 
deprived  them  of  the  remnant  of  their  strength,  but  now  it 
seemed  to  return  to  them  of  itself.  There  were  signs  of 
disturbance  in  the  district.  After  darkness  had  set  in  the 
boys  gathered  together  in  small  groups ;  an  English  patrol 
was  shot  down,  a  telegraph  line  was  cut,  and  a  picket  of 
six  men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  disappeared  with- 
out leaving  a  trace.  The  leaders  in  the  north,  who  knew 
their  people  better  than  they  knew  themselves,  had  not 
reckoned  wrongly  in  thinking  that  their  own  tough  endur- 
ance must  reawaken  the  slumbering  power  of  resistance 
elsewhere.  The  big  battles  were  reduced  to  their  proper 
proportions;  the  number  of  fallen  Boers,  which  was  an 
expression  of  the  pious  hope  of  imaginative  newspaper 
correspondents  rather  than  the  truth,  fell  nearly  50  per 
cent. ;  and  the  bulletins  of  victory,  in  a  war  where  victory 
so  often  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  victors  and  the  advance 
of  the  defeated,  were  estimated  at  their  true  value. 

Presently  there  came  fresh  news  of  risings,  and  another 
and  stricter  proclamation  was  issued  to  remind  the  district 
that  it  had  already  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  To 
give  the  proclamation  more  emphasis  cavalry  patrols  scoured 
along  the  roads,  pickets  of  infantry  were  quartered  beside 
the  church  or  in  the  house  of  the  elder  of  the  parish.  And 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this  the  state  of  restlessness 
rapidly  increased.  The  victors  did  everything  they  could 
have  done  to  excite  the  animosity  of  those  about  them, 
and  those  who  considered  themselves  still  unvanquished 
made  use  of  the  victors'  blindness  for  their  own  profit. 
Boers  who  had  long  been  thought  dead  by  their  relatives 
would  pop  up  unexpectedly.  They  would  creep  up  to 
their  farms  at  night  and  then  disappear  again  as  mysteri- 
ously as  they  had  come. 

"Botha  is  not  conquered;  de  Vlies  is  marching  this 
way ;  hold  out ! "  exclaimed  a  ragged  and  dirty  Boer  whom 
Mrs.  Bothman  had  at  last  recognised,  but  with  difficulty, 
as  her  youngest  son.     He  obtained  half  a  dozen  maize 
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cakes  and  then  rode  away,  while  his  mother  sat  herself 
down  and  wept  tears  of  joy. 

"  Give  them  all  the  trouble  you  can ! "  shouted  a 
bearded  fellow  with  one  eye,  whose  features  reminded  old 
Gert  van  Soelen  of  a  son  who  had  been  his  a  little  more 
than  half  a  year  before. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  me,  father.  Give  me  a  bit  of 
food,  and  don't  bother  to  look  at  the  door  like  that.  The 
rooneks  have  something  else  to  think  about  just  now ;  we 
have  given  them  plenty  to  do  down  this  way  as  well."  He 
wiped  his  mouth,  patted  his  sisters  on  the  cheek,  and  was 
gone. 

"You  don't  stick  at  it  enough;  out  east  the  English 
are  having  a  tough  job  of  it ! "  laughed  a  lanky  Boer  with 
a  dirty  bandage  about  his  chin,  as  he  embraced  Mrs.  Van 
der  Hoochte  right  in  the  front  of  four  tall  wenches,  who 
had  a  decided  impression  that  when  their  father  had  left 
them  a  year  before  he  had  looked  entirely  different. 
"  Sannie  and  Sara  don't  shoot  so  badly ;  why  haven't  you 
a  rifle  hidden  in  the  garret  like  the  women  up  north  ? " 
He  kissed  the  girls,  upon  whom  it  had  at  length  dawned 
that  this  wounded,  weather-beaten  man  was  indeed  their 
father,  filled  his  saddle-bag  with  corn,  and  rode  away. 

The  district,  which  an  English  general  had  reported  three 
months  before  to  be  completely  pacified,  now  began  to  give 
the  Commander-in-Chief  great  uneasinesss.  He  transferred 
the  former  officer-in-command  to  the  front,  and  sent  in  his 
stead  another,  charged  with  the  express  mission  of  restoring 
order,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  being  placed  at  his 
disposal. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  the  new  commander 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  lenience.  He  gave  all 
his  officers  to  understand  that  severity  was  the  only  proper 
policy.  War  is  war ;  and  a  couple  of  days  later  old  Van 
Delft's  farm  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  old  man 
and  his  three  daughters  had  to  live  upon  the  compassion 
of  their  neighbours. 

The  whole  district  was  enveloped  with  a  spirit  of  gloom 
and  hate.     The  patrols  pressed  against  the  inhabitants  at 
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every  point  like  an  inflexible  and  tightly  laced  strait- 
waistcoat,  and  the  nocturnal  visits  of  friends  and  relatives 
entirely  ceased.  But  the  whisper  went  round  that  shots 
were  not  infrequently  exchanged  on  the  veldt.  Aunt 
Sannie  Van  der  Walt  even  maintained  that  she  had  seen 
three  wounded  Lancers  carried  past  her  house ;  but  as  she 
was  known  to  be  the  worst  gossip  in  the  parish,  nobody 
troubled  himself  about  her  stories,  although  all  derived 
some  comfort  from  the  thought  that  it  might  very  well  be 
true. 

In  the  following  week  another  farm  was  burnt  down. 
The  disaffected  must  be  taught  a  lesson,  and  old  Piet 
Muller,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity, was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  chief  of  the 
English  police  troops.  That  morning  Piet  drank  immoder- 
ately of  Boer  brandy;  then,  having  harnessed  the  only 
horse  he  had  left  to  his  cart,  he  took  a  touching  farewell  of 
his  numerous  family,  and  drove  off. 

"You  are  one  of  the  elders  here?"  began  the  police 
officer,  as  soon  as  Piet  Muller  had  been  ushered  in. 

The  old  man  nodded.  He  had  all  his  life  been  a  lover 
of  peace.  His  chief  anxiety  was  ever  to  avoid  all  manner 
of  unpleasantness,  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  modesty 
and  gentleness  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
elders.  He  expected  no  good  to  come  of  his  visit,  and  the 
incivility  with  which  he  was  received  only  served  to  confirm 
him  in  his  belief. 

"  A  man  of  your  years  ought  really  to  know  the  danger 
to  which  the  district  is  exposed  by  the  encouragement  of 
all  the  trouble  that  has  been  going  on  here  for  so  long." 
And  the  officer  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the  table  before 
him,  making  old  Muller  nearly  jump  out  of  his  shoes. 

"  Now  there  shall  be  an  end  to  all  this  disorder,"  he 
said,  "  so  now  you  understand  !  We  don't  mean  to  let  you 
keep  a  whole  division  tied  down  here  because  of  these 
cursed  tricks  of  yours.  Tell  me  at  once  who  it  is  that  lies 
out  at  night  and  shoots  at  our  patrols  ! " 

"  I  am  an  old  man  and  know  nothing." 

"  Don't  talk  rubbish  !     You  Boers  all  hang  together  like 
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a  tangle.  And  you,  Muller — you  know  enough  to  give  us 
hints  that  would  be  valuable.  If  we  may  pay  you  for  them, 
you  have  only  to  say  so.     England  stints  nothing." 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,  but  if  you  think  I  am  to  be 
bribed  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  man.  I  have  heard, 
of  course,  that  you  succeeded  with  " — 

"  Nonsense  !  If  you  won't  do  it  willingly,  then  .  .  . 
you  have  yourself  to  blame  if  you  are  forced  to  do  it.  We 
have  means  enough  to  bring  rebellious  peasants  to  their 
senses,  and  if  need  be  we  do  not  hesitate  to  fire  a  farm. 
Yours  will  be  the  first,  so  now  you  know  it.  The  country 
is  conquered,  and  we  mean  to  keep  it ;  and  now  you  know 
that  also." 

To  this  Piet  Muller  answered  nothing.  He  met  the 
officer's  angry  eye  with  a  questioning  look,  and  prepared 
to  go. 

"  Stop  where  you  are,  man ! "  shouted  the  officer  in  a 
fury.  That  very  day  he  had  received  a  severe  reprimand 
from  the  general  in  command,  and  his  wrath  was  not  a 
thing  to  play  with.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  we  are  at  war 
to  please  you,  or  ourselves  ?  Oh  no  !  If  the  district  is 
not  quiet  in  a  few  days'  time,  you  will  come  to  repent  it. 
Tell  me,  now,  how  many  men  fit  to  bear  arms  are  there 
in  the  parish  ?  " 

"  At  the  moment  there  are  not  ten  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  sixty.     They  are  all  of  them  off  at  the  war." 

"  The  war  is  over,  I  have  told  you.  Bloemfontein  and 
Pretoria  are  both  occupied.  Who  the  deuce  ever  heard  of 
a  nation  continuing  to  fight  after  its  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy?  You  have  not  a  handful  of  men 
under  arms ;  you  have  neither  army  nor  money ;  and  yet 
you  go  on  like  madmen.  The  whole  country  is  quiet,  do 
you  hear?  It  is  only  here  that  you  keep  on  giving  us 
trouble  at  night." 

"I  know  nothing,"  said  Piet  quietly.  "I  have  only 
heard  that  Botha  is  in  the  north,  and  that  de  Vlies  is  on 
his  way  here." 

"  The  devil  he  is  !  Are  you  mad,  fellow  ?  " — "  What  do 
you  want  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  the  door,  through  which  an 
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orderly,  stiff  as  a  poker,  had  just  entered.  In  reply,  he 
began  repeating  a  message  he  had  apparently  learnt  by 
heart. 

"Orders  from  headquarters,"  he  said.  "De  Vlies  is 
thirty  miles  west  of  Bloemfontein,  and  threatens  communi- 
cation lines.  The  general  is  making  a  forced  march  against 
him  with  all  his  available  troops.  You,  major,  with  three 
companies  of  the  police  brigade,  must  occupy  the  district 
while  the  general  is  engaged  elsewhere." 

The  glance  which  the  officer  gave  the  orderly  was  any- 
thing but  mild,  and  that  with  which  he  measured  Piet 
Muller  gave  evidence  of  a  wrath  which  was  probably  far 
from  pleasant  to  endure.  But  the  old  man  stood  quite 
immovable,  seeming  neither  to  hear  nor  understand. 

"You  are  not  kept  badly  informed,  friend  Muller,"  he 
said,  keeping  his  anger  in  check,  and  signing  to  the  orderly 
to  go.  "  Since  it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  sensible  answer 
out  of  you,  I  must  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands. 
My  duty  and  my  country's  interests  do  not  allow  me  to 
look  through  my  fingers,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I 
shall  not.  Now,  listen  to  me.  You,  Piet  Muller,  must 
call  together  all  the  elders  of  the  community." 

"  There  is  only  one  besides  me  at  home,  and  he  is  very  ill." 

"  Indeed ! "  The  officer  took  a  paper  from  the  table 
and  looked  at  it.     "  Where  is  Mattens  Wollen,  eh  ?  " 

"  Dead.     No  one  has  been  chosen  in  his  stead." 

"  And  Jan  van  Gracht  ?  " 

"  With  de  Vlies's  corps.  There  you  will  find  him,  rifle 
in  hand." 

A  sharp  look  met  Muller's  gentle,  childlike  gaze,  but 
he  sustained  it  without  flinching.  He  wondered  afterwards 
how  he  could  have  been  so  courageous  that  day. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  useless  asking  after  the  others  ?  " 

"The  less  you  ask,  the  fewer  unpleasant  answers  you 
will  get." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  let  the  matter  rest.  There  are  better 
ways  than  pumping  such  an  old  stiff-neck.  Listen,  now, 
to  what  you  have  to  do.  By  the  day  after  to-morrow  you 
must  call  together  all  the  men-folk  outside  the  church." 
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"  It  is  a  long  way  there,  sir." 

"  If  the  fathers  of  families  are  not  all  there,  your  farm 
will  be  burnt.     Now,  you  can  go." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  giving  me  two  days  to  gather  my 
possessions  together." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?     Do  you  refuse  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  and  I  will  not." 

"  Are  you  not  one  of  the  elders  ?  " 

"  Sir,  it  was  my  countrymen  who  made  me  an  elder.  So 
long  as  I  bid  them  do  what  is  for  their  good  they  will  obey 
me,  right  enough;  but  if  I  were  to  go  errands  for  the 
enemy — and  that  shall  never  happen — they  would  spit  at 
me,  and  quite  rightly,  too.  Sir,  I  am  close  upon  ninety. 
I  am  too  old  to  go  over  to  another  camp." 

"  Go,  MuUer ;  your  talking  alters  nothing.  If  the  men 
are  not  at  the  church  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you 
may  expect  the  worst." 

Piet  Muller's  wrinkled  face  betrayed  neither  fear  nor 
hope.  He  left  as  quietly  as  he  had  come.  In  his  cart  he 
folded  his  weak,  withered  hands,  and  prayed  meekly,  while 
the  Kaffir  boy  whipped  up  the  horse  to  a  half  canter. 

The  officer  stamped  frantically  with  his  foot,  and  then 
went  over  to  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  room.  He  opened 
it  and  shouted  irritably — 

"  Come  here,  Blenkins,  or  Jenkins,  or  whatever  you  call 
yourself ! " 

"  Sisyphus  Blenkins,  colonel,"  answered  a  voice  insinuat- 
ingly, and  the  same  fellow  Van  der  Nath  had  chased  from 
his  farm  crossed  the  threshold.  He  was  dressed  in  an 
elegant  suit  of  a  by-gone  fashion  that  had  plainly  not  been 
made  for  him,  but  had  been  bought  at  some  second-hand 
clothes-shop.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  black  gloves,  which 
also  were  not  in  the  best  condition,  and  disclosed  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  shabby,  much 
polished  tall  hat  and  a  cheap  walking-stick.  He  approached 
the  table  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  whipped  hound, 
and  then  stood  still  in  a  studied  position,  with  one  leg 
thrown  over  the  other,  steadying  himself  against  the  corner 
of  the  table.     Everything  about  the  man  indicated  a  moral 
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and  physical  wreck — the  stooping  back,  the  shifty  watery 
eyes,  and  the  shuffling  gait.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
unfortunates  in  whom  one  saw  at  once  the  habit  of  suffer- 
ing humiliations  and  the  certainty  that  he  was  not  deserv- 
ing of  anything  better. 

The  officer  eyed  him  contemptuously  from  head  to  foot, 
and  began  curtly — 

"  That  was  good  advice  you  gave  me  !  Of  course  you 
have  been  listening  to  my  conversation  with  that  obstinate 
old  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  colonel ! " 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  a  major." 

"  I  know  very  well  that  the  major  ought  to  have  been 
a  colonel  long  ago."  The  fellow  smacked  his  lips  as  if  he 
had  just  tasted  something  very  delicious,  and  grinned  with 
satisfaction  at  the  happy  care  with  which  he  had  framed 
his  words. 

However  fulsome  his  flattery  might  be,  the  major  let  it 
pass  without  remark,  but  he  had  a  sufficient  perception  of 
the  fitness  of  things  not  to  betray  any  appreciation. 

"  Answer  my  question,"  he  said  roughly;  "  did  you  listen?" 

"  The  colonel's — I  beg  pardon — the  major's  voice  is  so 
remarkably  clear." 

"  You  heard  also  what  the  old  man  said  ?  " 

"  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  foresaw  the  result.  I  also  said 
that  all  kindness  was  wasted  on  these  ignorant  people. 
They  don't  look  upon  it  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  do — 
we  who  are  accustomed  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation  " — 

"Don't  talk  rubbish,"  said  the  major  roughly.  "Give 
me  good  advice  if  you  can.  But  if  you  can't,  go  to  the 
devil  !     I  don't  want  you." 

"Oh,  colonel — excuse  me,  major,  I  mean — but  you 
must  really  admit  that  the  mistake  is  excusable.  I  have 
the  district  at  my  finger-tips." 

He  held  up  a  hand  before  him,  and  gazed  with  a  sorrow- 
ful shake  of  the  head  at  his  ragged  gloves. 

"  I  lived  about  here  for  two  years  before  the  war  broke 
out — the  war  into  which  my  dear  fatherland  was  forced  by 
that  obstinate  old  man  at  Pretoria  and  his  gang.     I  held  a 
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secure  position,  and,  without  boasting,  I  venture  to  say  that 
I  was  much  esteemed  by  my  neighbours.  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  remained  here  till  my  death  if  the  compli- 
cations caused  by  this  war  had  not  made  it  impossible  on 
account  of  my  patriotism.  My  nationality,  of  which  I 
always  have  expressed  my  pride  openly,  has  caused  bad 
blood  among  these  semi-barbarians,  upon  whom  an  English- 
man has  the  same  effect  as  a  red  rag  upon  a  bull.  I  was 
compelled  to  go  away,  and  to  get  rid  of  my  property  at  a 
ridiculously  low  figure;  I  stood  helpless  in  the  face  of 
such  injustice  as  had  been  perpetrated  against  me.  Every- 
body has  treated  me  unjustly  " — here  he  involuntarily  aban- 
doned his  submissive,  insinuating  manner,  and  banged  his 
hat  upon  the  table — "  everybody  in  this  district,  but  I  am 
proud  of  it  all  the  same,  for  I  am  an  Englishman." 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  knew  the  man 
was  lying,  but  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  how 
much.     He  only  said — 

"  And  now  you  wish  to  take  your  revenge  on  your  enemies?" 

At  once  the  fellow  relapsed  into  his  painfully  humble 
submissiveness ;  he  took  his  hat  from  the  table,  bowed 
deeply,  and  said — 

"  You  misunderstand  me  entirely,  col — major.  I  forgive 
my  enemies.  I  will  no  longer  think  of  their  criminal  treat- 
ment of  me  as  an  individual ;  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  I  bear  no  malice.  No,  it  is  quite  another  reason  that 
has  brought  me  to  you,  major;  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
country,  and  I  wish  to  offer  her  my  services."  He  drew 
up  his  lank  figure,  and  slapped  himself  on  the  chest,  so 
that  a  whirl  of  dust  rose  from  his  seedy  coat.  "  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  as  good  a  patriot  as  any  man  who 
commands  in  Her  Majesty's  victorious  army."  He  made 
another  profound  bow,  and  stole  a  glance  at  the  major  to 
see  what  effect  his  tirade  had  produced.  But  the  major 
appeared  to  be  utterly  unmoved  by  his  eloquence.  The 
fellow  looked  disappointed,  and  continued  in  a  manner  a 
little  less  high-flown :  "  Now  between  ourselves,  major,  I 
admit  that  I  seek  revenge  as  well ;  the  injustice  done  me 
has  been  so  great  that  I  cannot  forget  it."     It  was  plain 
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that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  believed ;  he  was  aiming  at  a 
certain  goal,  and  so  long  as  he  reached  it  he  did  not  greatly 
care  about  the  means. 

"  Now  I  understand  you  better.  Spare  your  fine  phrases, 
my  dear  sir,  and  keep  to  the  point." 

"The  col — the  major's  wish  is  my  command.  I  will 
not  venture  to  remind  you  of  the  services  which  I  have 
already  been  fortunate  enough  to  render  this  corps,  of 
which  you  yourself  are  the  most  distinguished  ornament." 

"Stop  this  tomfoolery;  you  haven't  got  to  do  with  a 
woman  now,  and  all  this  embroidery  only  spoils  your  case. 
Say  plainly  and  shortly  what  you  want." 

"Plainly  and  shortly,  then,  I  can  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation you  need  to  pacify  the  district." 

"  Well — the  best  means — let  me  hear  your  opinion." 

"  To  crush  the  rebels — I  can  see,  major,  what  objections 
you  mean  to  make,  but,  begging  your  pardon,  you  have 
not  gone  far  enough — not  by  any  means.  What  signifies  a 
couple  of  burnt-down  farms  ?  That  doesn't  make  anybody 
homeless.  The  neighbours  at  once  give  the  wretches 
another  roof  over  their  heads,  and  share  their  last  maize 
cakes  with  them.  Set  fire  to  a  dozen;  then  they  will 
understand — and  only  then — that  the  business  is  serious. 
And,  let  me  add,  you  must  seize  every  weapon  in  the 
district;  take  even  the  axes  and  knives  from  the  dis- 
affected, or  there  will  never  be  peace.  A  Boer  who  knows 
he  has  his  rifle  within  reach  is  never  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that." 

"Yes,  isn't  it  true,  major?  In  that  respect  the  Boers 
are  no  different  from  any  other  people  in  the  same  circum- 
stances .  .  .  er — that  is — excuse  me,  sir,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  hurt  your  feelings.  No ;  put  me  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  your  police,  and  let  me  search  the  district.  I 
know  their  hiding-places.  Give  me  full  powers  to  set  fire 
here  and  there,  in  case  they  should  attempt  any  resistance ; 
let  me  " — 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  man  ?  " 

The  fellow  saw  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and 
resumed  his  humble,  fawning  attitude. 
12 
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"  It  is  not  to  show  my  power  or  to  take  a  righteous  revenge 
that  I  ask  this.  I  assure  you,  it  is  only  to  show  how  a 
true  Christian  forgives ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  example  that  I 
venture  to  ask  such  a  favour.  It  is  to  spare  my  friends  the 
ignominy  that  must  lie  in  being  compelled  to  obey  strangers 
who  would  in  all  likelihood  not  show  the  same  patience  as 
I.  Besides,  for  your  own  safety,  you  must  take  these  means 
of  precaution,  sir." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  so  utterly  false  and  malicious,  that  the  officer  turned 
away  from  him  with  loathing,  so  that  he  no  longer  looked 
at  him. 

"What  you  require  is  utterly  impossible."  The  major 
pointed  to  the  door.     "  You  can  go." 

"  One  other  matter,  major,"  said  the  man  in  the  same 
cringing,  insinuating  manner ;  "  just  one  word  ! " 

"  Quick,  then ;  I  haven't  any  time  to  waste." 

"  What  will  you  pay  the  man  who  gives  you  information 
telling  where  eight  of  the  Boer  guns  with  their  ammunition 
are  hidden  ?  " 

"  If  you  know  anything,  man,  out  with  it !  " 

"H'm,"  said  Blenkins,  assuming  the  most  impenetrable 
air. 

"  How  much  do  you  require  ?  "  asked  the  officer,  trem- 
bling with  nervous  zeal,  for  such  a  seizure  would  be  im- 
mensely advantageous,  and  open  up  prospects  which  it  was 
impossible  to  comprehend  at  the  moment. 

Blenkins  smiled  as  he  looked  at  him,  and  seeing  the  im- 
pression his  words  had  made  he  determined  to  improve 
them. 

"What,  major,  do  you  think  is  de  Vlies's  reason  for 
throwing  himself  in  between  the  two  English  forces  twice 
in  the  same  month,  and  organising  a  general  concentration 
in  this  direction — eh  ?  " 

"What  do  you  think  yourself?" 

"  The  guns." 

"  And  you  ask  for  your — h'mph — information  ?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  that  the  major  should  mention  a  sum." 

"  H'mph  !     Let  me  think." 
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"  De  Vlies  has  the  name  of  being  quick  at  turning  move- 
ments." 

The  major  named  a  sum,  but  Blenkins's  only  reply  was 
a  regretful  shake  of  the  head.  He  increased  the  amount 
twice,  and  at  last  drew  up  a  written  promise,  for  whatever 
it  might  be  worth,  to  pay  Mr.  S.  Blenkins,  formerly  school- 
master, so  many  pounds  sterling  for  certain  information,  the 
value  of  which,  it  was  stipulated,  the  major  was  to  decide. 
The  reason  he  assigned  for  his  arbitrary  course  was  the 
haste  which  the  undertaking  demanded,  and  the  scarcity 
of  troops  which,  as  it  then  happened,  existed  in  the 
district. 

"  Now,  I  suppose,  you  are  quite  satisfied  ?  "  he  said,  with 
a  laugh  of  relief,  when  these  formalities  had  been  arranged. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not,"  was  the  reply.  The  major 
showed  an  impatience  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, whereupon  Blenkins  added  :  "  Unfortunately  I  must 
come  back  to  the  starting-point  of  our  interesting  conversa- 
tion." He  stuck  out  his  chest,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
said  aloud  :  "  There  is  a  man  here  upon  whom  I  must  be 
revenged." 

"  Indeed  !  Well — and  who  is  that  ? "  The  promise 
that  the  major  had  given  him  was  practically  worthless,  but 
it  was  important  that  Blenkins  should  keep  to  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  and  now  to  his  annoyance  he  could  see  that 
the  matter  was  not  to  go  through  without  further  concessions 
on  his  part.  Although  the  fellow  was  so  obnoxious  to  him 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  kick  him  out,  he  excused  his 
action  with  the  aid  of  the  well-worn  maxim,  "All's  fair  in 
love  and  war."  He  was  right,  for  in  time  of  war  the  most 
contemptible  means  are  frequently  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  greatest  results,  and  this  war  had  been  going  on 
long  enough  to  deaden  the  judgment  even  of  the  most  highly 
principled  of  men.  With  a  doubtful  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
he  yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  inquired  :  "  Upon  whom 
must  you  be  revenged  ?  " 

"The  fellow  is  called  Van  der  Nath." 

The  major  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  shuddered 
at  the  horrible  look  of  savage  hatred  that  inflamed  Blenkins's 
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eyes.  Recalling  his  responsibility  as  administrator  of  the 
district,  he  asked  him  cautiously — 

"  What  harm  has  the  man  done  you  ?  " 

"That  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you.  Yes  or  no, 
major  ?  " 

"H'mph!    You  understand  .  .  .  My  position  just  now" — 

"  I  require  nothing  but  that  you  should  place  six  men  at 
my  disposal.  I  ask  for  nothing  written.  You  are  free  to 
disown  me  afterwards  if  it  amuses  you  ;  but  this  I  must  have. 
You  may  say  that  I  have  gone  to  confiscate  concealed  arms, 
for  I  shall  do  that  also — I  know  the  little  tricks  of  my  former 
friends.  In  this  way  you  will  do  me  a  great  service,  and  I 
will  do  you  a  still  greater." 

Half  won  over  by  the  fellow's  persistence,  the  major 
twirled  his  moustache  and  looked  questioningly  at  the  wall, 
as  if  seeking  counsel  of  it.     At  length  he  answered — 

"  Who  is  this  Van  der  Nath  ?  I  haven't  heard  his  name 
before." 

"He  is  a  field-cornet  under  de  Vlies.  He  came  home 
last  week.  Don't  you  think,  major,  that  there  is  something 
in  that?" 

"  He  may  have  become  tired  of  the  game." 

"De  Vlies  generally  sends  some  one  he  trusts  on  in 
advance,  and  comes  himself  afterwards.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  quite  characteristic  of  him." 

"  H'mph  !     It  sounds  suspicious." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Blenkins  shortly. 

"  The  police  troops  I  require  myself,  and  there  are  no 
others." 

Blenkins  stuck  his  hat  on  his  head,  took  his  stick  under 
his  arm,  and  went  whistling  towards  the  door. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  for  ?  " 

"Well?"  said  Blenkins  for  the  second  time,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  door-handle. 

"  There  will  be  two  Scotch  regiments  here  at  the  end  of 
the  week;  I  will  ask  the  general  to  lend  a  picket  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

"  Scotch  ! "  Blenkins  made  an  ugly  grimace.  "  I  don't 
like  those  fellows." 
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"  Well,  they  can't  be  used  for  police  service.  Then  I 
can  do  nothing  more  for  you." 

The  major  had  reflected,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  dared  not  lend  his  own  men  for  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  precise  purpose  of  which  he  could  not  be 
certain.  As  soon  as  the  Scottish  commander  had  effected 
his  movement  against  de  Vlies,  his  men  would  probably  be 
marched  off  again,  and  the  whole  affair  would  speedily  be 
forgotten.  The  thought  of  utilising  the  time  and  capturing 
the  hidden  guns  while  he  alone  was  in  command  of  the 
district  would  have  been  tempting  and  inspiriting  if  only 
some  other  person  than  Blenkins  had  suggested  it.  But, 
he  thought,  war  is  war;  one  enemy  the  less  is  always  a 
gain. 

Blenkins,  too,  had  been  considering,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  not  strain  things  too  far. 

"  We  had  better  come  to  some  agreement,"  he  said.  "  I 
have,  of  course,  your  certain  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes — as  long  as  the  guns  are  found." 

"  That  shall  be  seen  to  to-morrow.  And  I  can  imagine 
that  the  sight  of  them  will  make  some  impression  on  the 
people.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  drive  them  past  the 
church  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Not  bad,  ha,  ha,  ha ! "  chuckled  the  major  gleefully. 
But  he  stopped  suddenly  and,  giving  vent  to  the  dislike 
which  any  decent  man  must  have  felt  for  the  other,  he 
shouted  roughly :  "  Get  out  of  this ;  your  breath  taints  the 
air  here ! " 

Blenkins  pretended  he  had  not  heard.  But  he  slunk 
out  with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  for  now  he  was 
on  the  way  to  his  goal,  and  everything  else  was  of  small 
account. 

The  major  spat  after  him  as  he  went. 

"  The  devil's  the  pity,"  he  muttered,  "  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  make  use  of  such  vermin  ! "  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  floor  in  a  rage,  tugging  from  time  to  time  at  his 
moustache.  Then  he  smiled  at  the  thought  of  the  guns, 
and  said  aloud  :  "  There  is  war  in  the  land,  and  they  have 
themselves  to  blame."      But  still  he  had  a  gnawing  feeling 
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that  he  had  not  handled  the  thing  rightly.  He  was  a  man 
with  strict  ideas  of  honour,  and  as  if  by  way  of  giving 
momentary  expression  to  them  he  went  over  to  a  wash- 
stand  and  washed  his  hands  as  though  to  get  rid  of  some 
dirt  upon  them.  As  he  stood  there,  he  happened,  by 
a  strange  sequence  of  thoughts,  to  call  to  mind  Pilate. 
Having  dried  his  hands,  he  wetted  them  once  more,  saying  : 
"  It's  a  dirty  bit  of  work  !  If  one  could  only  foresee  the 
consequences  one  might  think  twice  before  " —  He  did 
not  complete  his  sentence,  but  shouted  out  to  his  orderly  to 
light  the  fire,  for  he  thought  he  felt  cold. 

Two  days  afterwards  a  company  of  police  troops  halted 
in  front  of  the  insignificant-looking  little  building  known  as 
the  parish  church.  The  major  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
stretched  his  legs.  He  had  chuckled  a  good  deal  during 
the  preceding  days,  and  he  chuckled  now  as  he  ascended  a 
hill  to  have  a  better  look  at  a  convoy  that  was  rattling  over 
the  plain  below.  It  consisted  of  eight  big  guns,  each 
dragged  by  sixteen  oxen,  and  behind  came  an  English 
waggon  bearing  the  captured  ammunition.  The  major 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  thought  of  the  effect  at  head- 
quarters when  the  telegram  announcing  the  discovery 
should  be  received. 

"  Not  bad,"  he  said,  "  not  bad ;  fit  for  use,  every  one  of 
them.  There's  not  much  art  in  turning  movements  when 
one  has  one's  artillery  buried  and  can  come  back  and  fetch 
it  at  a  convenient  moment.  That's  one  way  of  fighting, 
but  "— 

"  Well,  major  ?  "  said  a  voice  beside  him  insinuatingly. 

"  Hullo  !  so  you  are  here  too,  Blenkins  ?  " 

"  You  will  always  find  me  where  I  am  needed,  major. 
And  over  there  comes  old  Muller  driving.  Listen,  now, 
major ;  you  can  do  me  a  great  service  ! " 

"  H'mph  !     Your  claims  are  rather  extravagant." 

"  Ah  !  this  time  it  is  a  trifle." 

"Major,"  said  Blenkins,  making  a  futile  attempt  to 
assume  a  benignant  and  sympathetic  expression,  "spare 
MuUer's  farm — he  is  an  old  man." 
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"  I  never  intended  doing  him  any  harm.  That  about 
the  farm  was  only  a  threat ;  we  don't  fight  in  that  fashion, 
my  good  man — not  unless  necessity  compels."  The  major 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  the  utmost  good 
humour.  "  I  shall  myself  tell  him  that  he  may  go  home 
and  have  no  fear." 

Hat  in  hand,  Piet  Muller  approached  the  major,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  with  a  gesture  of  regret  that  he  was 
alone.  None  of  the  men,  in  fact,  had  taken  any  notice  of 
the  order  to  assemble  at  the  church. 

But  Blenkins  smiled  mischievously  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  crossed  over  to  the  Kaffir  who  had  driven 
Muller's  cart. 

"  Good  day,  Sambo,  or  whatever  you  call  yourself,"  he 
began  condescendingly. 

The  Kaffir  nodded  shortly.  He  had  always  been  well 
treated  on  his  master's  farm,  and  he  shared  his  master's 
opinion  about  everything  English. 

"  Well,"  Blenkins  went  on  jovially,  "  has  your  Baas  said 
anything  about  his  farm  being  burnt  to-day  ?  " 

"  Baas  said  so  :  *  The  cursed  rooneks  ! '  " 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  boy,  not  so  fast !  Piet  Muller's  farm 
will  stand  for  some  time  yet.     He  has  bought  himself  off." 

The  Kaffir  looked  at  him  with  large  eyes,  but  said 
nothing.  Neither  Blenkins's  manner  nor  his  appearance 
inspired  confidence. 

"  Do  you  see  the  guns  over  there — yes,  those  over 
there  ?  Well,  you  can  tell  the  women-folk,  if  you  should 
feel  like  it  that  Piet  Muller  has  blabbed.  You  see,  there 
are  more  ways  of  saving  one's  farm  than  one." 

"  Baas  now  tell  big  lie.  My  Baas  good  patriot,  as  they 
say." 

"Yes,  my  man,  of  course,  he  is.  He  is  an  honest 
fellow,  that  I  know  well.  But  when  one  is  hard  pressed 
.  .  .  you  understand  ?  It  isn't  pleasant  to  see  one's  house 
in  flames — no,  upon  my  soul  it  isn't !  And  if,  for  instance, 
one  says,  '  Search  there ;  I  dare  say  it  will  be  worth  your 
while,'  there  isn't  any  harm  in  that.  I  don't  say  that 
Muller  has  done  so — not  at  all ;  but  he  was  with  the  major 
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the  other  day,  and  talked  with  him  a  long  while  alone. 
You  know  that  well  enough." 

"  My  son  Goliath  drove  Baas  over,"  muttered  the  Kaffir 
slowly. 

"  There,  you  see,  my  man  !  And  now  look  there  at 
Muller  and  the  major.  The  Englishman  is  shaking  hands 
with  him — ah,  that  means  something !  And  look,  now  he 
is  patting  him  on  the  shoulder." 

"  I  won't  hear  Baas  more,"  said  the  Kaffir  angrily. 

^'  You  needn't.  But  I  fancy  old  Zimmer  or  Flick  would 
give  something  handsome  for  his  trouble  to  the  man  who 
tells  them  of  this.  You  don't  think  much  of  a  hiding,  I 
know  that  well  enough ;  but  if  I  were  in  your  place  .  .  . 
however,  that  must  be  your  own  lookout." 

The  Kaffir  lowered  his  head  thoughtfully.  He  obviously 
thought  the  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration. 

Blenkins  left  him,  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done. 
He  greeted  Piet  Muller  politely  as  the  old  man  hurried 
past  him,  and  climbed  into  the  cart,  and  he  whistled  a 
lively  air  as  he  saw  the  Kaffir  cast  a  wondering  look  over 
his  shoulder  at  his  master. 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  very  good  humour,  Mr.  Blenkins," 
said  the  major,  who  had  meanwhile  come  up  to  him  and 
was  himself  in  a  similar  frame  of  mind. 

"  I  have  done  my  country  a  great  service,"  was  the 
ambiguous  answer. 

The  major  looked  across  at  the  guns  and  nodded. 

Blenkins  looked  in  the  same  direction,  chuckled,  and 
then  asked  uneasily — 

"  Tell  me,  major,  when  are  the  Scotchmen  coming  ?  " 

"  If  you  keep  hereabout  you  will  get  to  know,"  answered 
the  major.  He  did  not  like  the  coming  of  the  soldiers  to 
be  chattered  about  by  this  whisky-sodden  fellow,  and  still 
less  was  he  pleased  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  his 
promise. 

Blenkins  relapsed  once  more  into  his  usual  state  of  self- 
effacement,  and  looked  discontentedly  after  the  major  as  he 
went  off,  full  of  his  discovery  and  the  thought  of  the  tele- 
gram which  by  now  must  have  left  Dornenburg. 
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"It  isn't  easy  to  eat  off  the  same  plate  as  these  big 
people,"  muttered  Blenkins,  half  to  himself.  "  They  know 
how  to  jabber  and  brag,  and  make  dashes  at  the  enemy, 
but  to  make  war  as  it  ought  to  be  done — of  that  they  have 
no  idea."  He  grinned  maliciously  as  he  saw  Muller's  cart 
out  on  the  plain.  "  Oh,  ho  !  old  boy,  so  it  didn't  suit  you 
to  take  any  notice  of  me  ?  Well,  if  I  know  anything  of  a 
greedy,  chattering  Kaffir,  then  ...  he,  he,  he !  What 
was  it  we  learnt  at  school  ?  Di — ,  *  divide  et  impera  ' ; 
that  is  what  I  call  making  war." 

The  troops  dispersed  and  marched  away,  while  the  guns 
were  driven  past  as  many  farms  as  possible,  for  it  was 
necessary  that  the  district  should  be  duly  impressed. 
Blenkins  followed  the  soldiers,  taking  care  not  to  be  too 
far  behind,  for  he  knew  the  inhabitants  and  feared  that 
they  might  unmask  him. 

The  major  was  by  no  means  mistaken  in  his  calculation 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  guns  would  cause  a  sensation. 
Although  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  he  knew  that  the 
lumbering  convoy  was  being  watched  everywhere  with 
wondering  and  apprehensive  looks. 

The  many  women  and  the  few  men  in  the  isolated  farms 
asked  themselves  what  it  could  mean.  And  when  they 
learnt  that  the  guns  were  those  of  their  own  countrymen, 
tears  sprang  to  their  eyes  and  deep  sighs  came  from  their 
oppressed  breasts.  This,  then,  was  another  great  grief  to 
add  to  those  that  had  gone  before,  and  backs  that  had 
been  straightened  by  brighter  hopes  were  bowed  down 
once  again  by  this  fresh  burden,  for  was  not  all  now  utterly 
lost? 

The  very  next  morning,  however,  a  report  spread  from 
farm  to  farm  that  treachery  had  been  at  work.  Some 
Boer  had  sold  his  country  for  gold,  or  else  to  save  his  farm, 
no  one  rightly  knew  which,  nor  did  anyone  know  whence  the 
stealthy  rumour  came.  Yet  it  was  to  be  heard  everywhere ; 
it  floated  about  the  air,  making  all  minds  doubly  ill  at  ease. 
Now  that  it  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  hold  the 
ground  against  the  enemy,  how  would  things  go  if  there 
were  also  traitors  amongst  themselves?      Their  grievous 
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misfortunes  were  already  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  yet 
fresh  burdens  were  constantly  being  thrust  upon  their 
weary  shoulders.  Now  there  was  this  new  rumour.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  It  came  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  traitor  should  be  punished,  severely — unmercifully. 
No  punishment  could  be  too  hard  for  his  crime,  and  all 
well  knew  that  none  but  a  Boer  could  have  betrayed  this 
carefully  guarded  secret.  The  culprit  must  therefore  be 
sought  among  their  own  good  friends  and  faithful  neighbours. 

The  three  sons  of  Erasmus  Flick  spent  a  whole  day  in 
riding  from  farm  to  farm,  in  order  to  summon  the  men  to 
meet  at  a  certain  spot  where  they  would  be  safe  from  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  troops.  They  galloped  along  the 
roads,  knocked  at  the  closed  doors,  and  when  they  were 
admitted  they  told  their  errand. 

"  Who  summons  us  ?  "  asked  the  men  gloomily. 

"  Father  and  Oom  Zimmer." 

"  And  Piet  Muller,  who  is  also  one  of  the  elders, — what 
does  he  say  ?  " 

"  You  will  hear  of  him  soon  enough,  Oom." 

The  men  nodded,  saying  that  they  would  come  on  the 
day  appointed. 

The  lads  rode  on,  each  taking  a  different  route,  for  the 
district  was  large  and  the  farms  lay  far  apart.  In  his 
hasty  ride  David  Flick  rode  up  to  Piet  Muller's  farm,  and 
the  old  man  stood  at  the  door  and  waited.  He  knew 
his  own  people,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  something  in 
the  wind. 

"  Won't  you  stop  a  bit  ?  "  he  asked,  for  David  made  no 
sign  of  doing  so. 

"  No,"  answered  the  lad  shortly. 

Astonished  at  his  unfriendly  tone,  the  old  man  looked 
up  at  him  and  asked  anxiously — 

"  What's  the  matter,  David  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Oom ;  but  everybody  says  that  you 
did  it." 

"  Did  it  ?     Did  what,  David  ?  " 

The  lad  pulled  himself  up  in  his  saddle. 

"  I  mustn't  say." 
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"  You  can  tell  me — Piet  Muller  ! " 

"  Well  then,  if  you  promise  not  to  tell  anyone  who  told 
you,  Oom.  All  the  men  " — here  he  drew  himself  up  again 
and  looked  round  about  with  flashing  eyes — "  are  to  meet 
on  Thursday  night  at " — and  he  leaned  forward  and  whis- 
pered the  name  of  the  spot. 

"  What's  wrong,  David  ?  " 

"  That  you  will  get  to  know  soon  enough,  Oom."  And 
he  spurred  his  horse  and  rode  away  quickly,  for  it  was  a 
good  distance  to  the  next  farm. 

Piet  Muller  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  staggered 
into  the  house.  He  could  not  understand,  but  it  must  be 
something  dreadful  when  his  own  godson  could  look  at 
him  like  that.  For  two  whole  days  he  sat  bending  over 
his  Bible,  reading  page  after  page.  On  the  third  day  he 
saddled  his  horse,  made  his  daughter-in-law  help  him  into 
the  saddle,  and  rode  away  from  his  farm  deep  in  thought. 
His  journey  took  him  half  a  day,  for  he  was  old  and  un- 
accustomed to  ride,  but  he  was  determined  to  hear  and  see 
what  it  was  that  could  have  led  a  young  lad  to  treat  in  such 
a  manner  a  man  so  generally  respected  as  he. 

Shortly  after  dusk  he  reached  his  goal.  After  tethering 
his  horse,  he  approached  a  dark  group  of  men  whom  he 
saw  gathered  beside  a  small  heap  of  stones  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain.  A  gloom  seemed  to  rest  over  them,  and 
from  among  the  little  crowd  there  arose  one  solitary  voice. 
Leaning  upon  his  crutch  there  was  old  Zimmer,  speaking 
in  a  loud  voice  of  "  unser  Kaiser,"  who  knew  a  way  out  of 
everything.  "  But  he  is  dead  " — here  his  thundering  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper  that  was  half  tragic  and  half  comic,  and 
his  big,  plump  face  assumed  an  expression  of  concern, — 
"  Moltke  is  dead,  Bismarck  is  dead  also ;  and  they  were 
men — ah,  my  friends,  ah  ! "  He  shook  his  head,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  which  was  not  unlike  the  bellow  of  an  ox. 
"Those  who  could  or  would  have  done  something  for 
us  are  gone — gone — gone  ! "  He  rubbed  his  bloodshot 
eyes  and  sighed  again. 

The  others  were  silent.  What  did  it  matter  to  them 
how  many  were  dead  and  gone?     For  a  long  time  past 
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they  had  ceased  to  count ;  now  they  scarcely  counted  on 
the  living.  Up  to  the  last  they  had  hoped  much  of 
Europe,  which  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  coming 
blessings  of  the  Peace  Conference  with  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  And  they  still  waited,  for  they  had  not  under- 
stood that  it  had  all  been  a  diplomatic  farce,  which,  instead 
of  securing  peace,  had  merely  proclaimed  war  and  drawn 
up  certain  rules  for  its  conduct.  But  now  their  only  hope 
was  in  death;  now  they  were  beginning  to  see  that  they 
had  been  befooled  in  this  as  in  everything,  and  their 
minds  were  rank  with  bitterness. 

Piet  Muller  approached  the  group  slowly,  and  as  he  did 
so  the  silence  became  still  more  profound.  They  made 
way  for  him  freely,  and  the  hand  that  he  stretched  forth 
to  them  in  greeting  they  pretended  not  to  see. 

"  What  is  this,  friends,  what  is  this  ?"  stammered  the  old 
man,  greatly  perturbed. 

For  a  time  no  one  answered,  so  full  of  bitterness  were 
their  minds.  At  length  old  Zimmer  lost  patience.  Stamp- 
ing his  crutch  on  the  ground,  he  exclaimed  shrilly — 

"  My  farm  is  not  burnt  down  yet,  but  I  hope  it  soon  will 
be!" 

Piet  Muller  was  quite  at  a  loss.  He  looked  inquiringly 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  met  only  with  cold,  angry  glances. 
The  old  man's  head  began  to  swim ;  he  felt  his  legs  giving 
way  beneath  him,  and  tottered  forwards  towards  Zimmer 
as  if  to  support  himself.  But  the  German  moved  aside, 
muttering  something  about  "  duty  to  his  new  fatherland." 
Still  Muller  understood  nothing ;  the  silence  of  his  friends 
troubled  him.  He  trembled  like  a  reed  before  the  wind, 
and  gazed  at  them  with  his  innocent,  childlike  eyes. 

"  What  is  this,  friends ;  what  is  all  this  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

The  same  dark  silence  and  the  same  angry  shrugging  of 
the  shoulders  were  his  only  answer.  Adversity  had  made 
hard  men  of  them ;  they  received  little  mercy  from  their 
enemies,  and  they  meant  to  show  none  to  those  whom 
they  had  reason  to  consider  their  enemies. 

Muller  repeated  his  question,  this  time  a  little  queru- 
lously. 
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"  Begin,  Simeon !  "  said  Erasmus  Flick,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  this  painful  scene,  and  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
who  lived  in  his  house  mounted  the  heap  of  stones. 

All  bowed  their  heads.  Simeon  Flick  was  a  student  at 
the  divinity  college,  and  all  knew  what  was  to  follow. 

With  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  the  lad  towered  above  the 
heads  of  the  grown  men  and  looked  down  upon  them. 
He  was  the  youngest  in  the  group,  but  the  fact  that  his 
future  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  ministry  caused  his  slender 
figure  to  be  regarded  with  special  respect  even  by  those 
who  were  much  older  than  himself.  Bringing  his  right 
hand  down  upon  the  book  with  a  thud  that  made  the 
leaves  flutter,  he  began  to  speak. 

"  The  Lord  has  turned  away  His  countenance  from  us," 
he  said.  "  His  anger  rests  heavily  upon  the  land,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Amalekites  rove  over  all 
our  plains.  But  as  surely  as  the  Lord  smites,  as  surely 
shall  He  lift  His  hand  from  us,  and  raise  up  that  which  is 
bowed  down."  The  lad  began  to  wax  eloquent  in  the 
presence  of  the  elders,  and  his  plain,  freckled  face  began  to 
glow.  As  he  warmed  to  his  work  the  words  flowed  from 
his  lips ;  the  hard  sayings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  wail- 
ing lamentations  of  the  prophets  filled  the  air ;  but  not  a 
word  of  mercy  or  propitiation  breathed  through  this 
sermon  in  the  wilderness  which  was  hurled  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  arousing  a  plaintive  echo  far  over  the 
veldt. 

For  a  whole  hour  the  lad  spoke  of  down-trodden,  death- 
doomed  Judea,  whose  history  the  twentieth  century  was 
enacting  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Everywhere  he 
found  points  of  resemblance  and  similes ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  destruction  he  saw  the  star  of  hope  break  forth.  Jael 
and  Sisera  were  summoned  from  their  many  thousand 
years'  oblivion;  Judith  swept  past  bearing  Holofemes' 
bleeding  head;  the  stones  from  the  sling  of  David  the 
shepherd  flew  whistling  to  their  goal ;  and  from  the  den  of 
lions  Daniel  prophesied  of  the  new  kingdom. 

All  hearts  beat  faster ;  the  eyes  of  the  old  men  glistened, 
and  the  breath  of  the  youths  came  and  went  quickly. 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  they  muttered,  "  all  this  has  happened  once 
before ;  it  may  happen  once  again." 

But  the  speaker  dwelt  chiefly  upon  Judas  Maccabseus, 
upon  Judas  with  his  crushing  hammer.  The  simple  faith 
of  the  Free  Staters  was  fired  at  his  words ;  the  men  became 
exalted,  repeating  at  random  sentences  and  disconnected 
passages  from  their  prayers.  For  there  —  there  in  the 
book  that  the  lad  held  out  to  them  —  they  could  all 
plainly  read  their  own  history.  The  young  student  worked 
himself  up  to  a  frenzy ;  he  interwove  his  presages  of  victory 
with  prophecies  of  death ;  he  dragged  his  audience  along 
with  him  from  resignation  to  enthusiasm,  making  them 
forget  alike  their  troubles  and  their  impotence.  Stern, 
cold  reality  was  completely  swept  away;  all  believed,  for 
all  had  once  more  began  to  hope. 

When  he  had  finished  his  sermon  all  pressed  round  the 
speaker  to  press  his  hand.  All  felt  that  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Babylonian  had  not  yet  trampled  Judea  under  foot, 
that  the  Free  State  might  yet  arise,  that  that  might  yet  be 
raised  up  which  had  been  bowed  down. 

"  Das  war  schon  ! "  snuffled  old  Zimmer,  with  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks.  "  To  battle,  friends !  To 
victory  !     Vorwarts,  immer  vorwarts  !  " 

"  Wait ! "  said  the  student.  "  The  last  and  most  im- 
portant matter  remains.  We  have  come  here  to  judge  the 
traitor  who  is  in  our  midst." 

There  was  a  deep  silence.  The  men  bowed  their  heads, 
and  Simeon  Flick  spoke  on,  exerting  himself  to  instil  a  tone 
of  solemnity  into  his  thin,  boyish  voice. 

"Only  the  elders  of  the  community  knew  where  the 
eight  guns  were  buried.  They  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  There  is  treachery  among  us  ! "  he  shouted, 
bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  Bible. 

"  Treachery  ! "  muttered  the  men. 

"Such  a  blow  as  this  may  affect  the  whole  war.  It 
must  be  punished  so  that  it  shall  never  occur  again." 

"  It  must  be  punished ! "  said  the  men,  with  one  voice. 

"  I  therefore  request  each  of  you,  in  virtue  of  that  office 
to  which  I  am  shortly  to  be  consecrated,  to  come  and  lay 
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your  right  hand  upon  the  Lord's  Holy  Bible,  and  with 
earnest  purpose  to  take  your  oath,  vowing  a  bloody  revenge. 
The  ties  of  blood  must  avail  nothing,  neither  must  affection 
or  friendship.  Should  a  son  have  knowledge  that  his 
father  has  done  this,  he  must  kill  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  so  expiate  in  the  guilty  blood  the  shame  of  being 
kinsman  to  a  traitor.  If  a  son  has  done  it,  then  the  father 
shall  take  his  life,  and  the  criminal  may  thank  the  Almighty 
that  we  do  not  make  the  punishment  harder.  If  your 
brother  has  done  it,  he  must  be  stricken  down,  and  may 
his  memory  be  cursed  to  all  eternity  !  So  let  it  be,  Amen  ! 
For  next  to  God  in  heaven  comes  our  earthly  fatherland. 
See,  here  is  the  Bible.  Come  forward,  each  of  you,  and 
take  your  oath  ! " 

Carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of  the  young  man's 
manner,  and  moved  to  their  innermost  being  by  his  exhorta- 
tion, which  had  appealed  only  to  their  human  passions,  all 
approached  him  in  order  to  obey.  Piet  Muller  came 
forward  first,  tottering,  but  Simeon  Flick,  thrusting  aside 
his  outstretched  hand,  said — 

"  I  don't  know  anything,  but  you  must  not.  Perhaps 
you  might  perjure  yourself." 

Then  at  last  the  old  man  understood,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  groan.  The  other  men,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  notice ;  they  were  hardened  by  their  hatred,  and 
went  out  of  their  way  so  as  not  to  touch  him. 

"  Father,  Reuben,  David  ! "  shouted  the  student,  after  he 
had  himself  taken  the  oath. 

His  father  and  brothers  came  forward  and  swore  with 
their  two  fingers  laid  on  the  Bible,  and  after  them  followed 
all  the  others. 

When  his  turn  came,  Abraham  Van  der  Nath  stepped 
forward  and  solemnly  swore  the  same  oath  as  the  others. 
He  had  certainly  vowed  that  he  would  no  longer  shed 
human  blood;  but  here  something  much  more  serious 
was  in  question,  and  his  abhorrence  was  so  strong 
that  he  made  a  larger  detour  than  any  round  Piet 
Muller,  who  lay,  apparently  lifeless,  with  his  face  to  the 
ground. 
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"  My  fatherland  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a  state  of  exaltation, 
"  receive  my  promise,  and  may  my  son's  name  be  cursed  if 
I  break  it ! "  At  these  words  he  felt  a  glow  all  over  him, 
and  he  looked  round  joyously  at  the  others,  who  received 
his  outburst  with  murmurs  of  approval. 

"  And  de  Vlies  ?  "  asked  some  one,  when  the  last  man 
had  sworn. 

"We  have  thought  of  him,"  answered  Erasmus  Flick, 
who  stood  enjoying  his  son's  triumph.  "My  boys  are 
going  to-morrow  night." 

"  Why  not  to-night  ?  He  may  want  the  news  about — 
about  the  guns  at  once." 

"  To-morrow  night  it  is  sure  to  be  moonlight,  and  then 
it  will  be  easier  to  keep  clear  of  the  rooneks'  patrols." 

The  men  nodded  in  concurrence,  and  shook  each  other 
by  the  hand  before  departing.  But  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  Piet  Muller,  'and  when  they  separated  the  student  said 
once  more — 

"  Let  us  remember  ! " 

"  We  shall  not  forget." 

Van  der  Nath's  voice  rang  the  clearest  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  hand  was  clenched  the  firmest. 

But  old  Muller  remained  behind  with  his  face  to  the 
ground.  His  horse  stood  waiting,  whining  impatiently  as 
the  others  departed.  Then  the  animal  turned  his  head 
and  went  over  to  the  lonely  man,  pulling  his  tether-peg  out 
of  the  ground  as  he  went.  He  sniffed  round  about  the  old 
man,  gently  pushing  his  nose  against  his  shoulder,  and 
when  he  had  repeated  this  manoeuvre  several  times,  his 
master  at  length  awoke  from  his  swoon  and  gazed  about 
him  in  astonishment. 

"  They  think  I — that  I  did  it ! "  he  said,  groping  absent- 
mindedly  about  him.  He  found  the  Bible,  which  the 
student  had  placed  by  his  head.  Then  he  remembered 
all,  and  began  to  sob  like  a  child. 

The  horse  neighed  and  again  rubbed  his  nose  against 
him. 

Piet  Muller  got  up,  climbed  laboriously  into  the  saddle, 
and  rode  homewards.     Early  in  the  morning  he  reached  his 
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farm.  Taking  the  Bible  with  him,  he  entered,  and,  placing 
a  ladder  to  the  trap-door  of  the  cock-loft,  he  clambered  up 
to  the  loft.  For  some  time  he  searched  among  the  harness 
until  he  found  a  long,  supple  leather  strap.  Then  he  smiled 
strangely,  although  the  tears  still  ran  down  his  sunken  cheeks. 

During  the  morning  his  son's  wife  had  occasion  to  go  up 
to  the  loft,  and  there  she  found  her  father-in-law  stiff  and 
cold  with  a  noose  about  his  neck,  an  open  Bible  set  up 
before  him,  its  pages  still  wet.  But  Piet  Muller  had  been 
dead  for  some  time. 

Some  hours  later  a  Kaffir  came  to  the  English  camp, 
and  told  with  sobs  that  his  Baas  had  hanged  himself.  The 
soldiers  told  him  to  go  away.  They  had  something  else  to 
think  about,  they  said,  than  the  foolishness  of  an  old  Boer, 
and  in  war  there  was  somebody  who  died  every  day.  But 
Blenkins,  who  was  always  hanging  sniffling  about,  listened 
with  affected  concern  to  the  Kaffir's  incoherent  story,  and 
went  off  at  once  to  the  chief  of  the  police  troops,  and 
smilingly  told  him  that  he  brought  him  good  news. 

"  Hanged  himself,  you  say,  fellow  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
what  can  it  mean  ?  "  asked  the  major,  who  was  really  con- 
cerned at  what  he  heard. 

"  It  means  that  one  must  never  do  a  good  act  in  time 
of  war,"  said  Blenkins  humbly;  "it  may  be  misunder- 
stood." 

"  You  mean  then  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  reason  enough." 

"  Oh,  how  terrible  ! " 

"  Yes,  that's  the  way  of  war,  major.  And  now,  another 
thing.  These  nights  you  will  do  well  to  send  out  a  strong 
patrol.  There  is  something  wicked  in  the  wind.  And 
lastly,  major,  when  do  you  expect  the  Scots?" 

At  this  moment  he  looked  so  like  a  hyena  that  the 
major,  exasperated,  turned  his  back  upon  him.  But  as  an 
officer  he  knew  that  to  keep  one's  word  was  a  military 
virtue,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  departing  from  his 
promise. 

"  To-morrow  evening  ! "  he  snarled. 

Blenkins  chuckled  and  went  off.     As  he  came  out  two 
13 
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Kaffirs  were  hanging  about  the  door.  As  Blenkins  ap- 
peared they  exchanged  looks,  and  to  his  astonishment  he 
recognised  in  one  of  them  old  Muller's  driver. 

"  Father  and  son,"  thought  he  to  himself,  and  wondered 
what  they  were  doing  there.  But  as  there  were  always 
Kaffirs  about  the  camp  he  thought  no  more  about  it. 

"Stay  here,  Goliath,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  "and 
if  he  goes  outside  the  camp,  then  .  .  .  you  know  where 
I  am  to  be  found." 

The  Kaffir  lad  grinned.  They  exchanged  a  knowing 
look  and  then  separated. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  strong  patrol  was  sent  out  in  the 
direction  Blenkins  had  indicated.  The  major  knew  his 
skill  in  scenting  out  information  and  his  ability  in  pump- 
ing the  Kaffirs,  and  he  was  disposed  to  depend  on  him,  at 
least  so  long  as  Blenkins  had  anything  to  hope  from  him. 

The  forty  men  detailed  to  patrol  three  miles  of  the  dis- 
trict were  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant.  This  officer 
was  far  from  delighted  with  his  task,  which  was  intolerably 
tedious,  and  offered  no  chance  of  distinguishing  oneself. 
It  was  designed  to  lead  to  nothing  but  criticisms  and  cen- 
sures from  his  superiors,  who  in  their  turn  could  only  look 
for  rewards  of  a  like  nature  for  exertions  which  seldom 
yielded  the  hoped-for  result.  The  men,  too,  were  of  a 
similar  opinion ;  a  wretched  hospital  was  the  only  certainty 
for  them  in  the  future,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  had 
nothing  but  fatiguing  night-work,  and,  to  keep  their  spirits 
up,  their  daily  rations. 

The  lieutenant,  however,  meant  to  do  his  duty.  He 
formed  his  men  into  a  line  that  was  supposed  to  extend 
from  a  certain  cactus-grove — where  he  himself  settled  down 
with  eight  men  to  wait,  and  to  curse  over  their  hard  lot — 
to  a  kopje  three  miles  off,  to  which  he  sent  a  corporal  with 
five  men.  The  remainder  were  ranged  in  twos  and  twos 
along  a  sluit,  which  wound  in  and  out  between  the  grove 
and  the  kopje.  The  men  had  strict  orders  not  to  smoke  or 
talk  after  nightfall,  and  they  crouched  down  grumbling  at 
their  posts,  with  no  protection  from  the  night  except  their 
capes.     The  order  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  did 
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not  trouble  them  much ;  they  had  heard  it  so  often  before, 
and  had  so  often  obeyed  it  to  no  purpose.  They  were  sick 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  looked  upon  the  wearisome  night- 
watch  as  little  else  than  a  cunning  device  to  torment  them. 

Twilight  came,  and  soon  darkness  enveloped  the  whole 
plain.  If  anything  was  going  to  happen  it  ought  to  be 
soon,  for  there  would  probably  be  moonlight  later  on,  and 
then  there  would  be  nothing  for  them  to  amuse  themselves 
with  except  to  sleep  and  catch  a  bad  cold. 

About  the  middle  of  the  line  lay  two  men  yawning. 
They  had  begun  by  killing  time  in  sneering  at  their  officers, 
who  never  seemed  to  know  what  they  wanted  to  do.  They 
ended  the  discussion  with  a  stifled  dispute  as  to  which  of 
them  should  sleep  first,  for  they  did  not  mean  to  wear  them- 
selves to  death  in  this  stupid  war.  When  they  had  argued 
long  enough  to  tire  themselves  even  of  that,  they  decided 
to  settle  the  matter  by  drawing  straws.  The  one  who 
should  draw  the  shortest  should  keep  awake  until  the  moon 
rose,  when  the  other  would  take  his  turn.  The  winner 
crept  down  well  pleased  into  a  sheltered  nook,  leaving  his 
comrade  to  look  after  himself  as  best  he  could.  The 
latter,  grumbling  at  his  bad  luck,  placed  his  Lee-Metford 
rifle  in  front  of  him,  and  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length 
in  order  to  fight  against  his  drowsiness  ;  but  his  yawns  soon 
became  as  long-drawn  as  they  were  frequent,  and  at  each 
one  he  looked  over  towards  his  companion,  feeling  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  follow  his  example.  He  lay 
thus  for  about  half  an  hour,  swearing  and  yawning  alter- 
nately, and  at  length  fell  for  a  few  minutes  into  that  condi- 
tion of  semi-slumber  which  is  more  exhausting  than  anything 
else.  Then  he  shook  his  head  and  changed  his  position. 
Suddenly  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  pricked  up  his  ears,  for 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  sound  out  on  the  plain.  He  listened, 
and  when  he  had  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken, 
he  aroused  his  comrade  with  a  kick. 

"  Shut  up  ! "  snarled  the  latter.     "  The  moon  is  not " — 

«  Sh— ! " 

"  What  ?  ...  Do  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"  Three  horses.     They  are  coming  this  way." 
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"  The  devil  take  them  !     Yes,  I  hear  them  too." 

They  crept  close  together  and  cocked  their  rifles.  For 
five  minutes  they  lay  motionless,  trying  to  peer  through  the 
darkness.  The  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  had  ceased  for  a 
time,  but  presently  they  were  surprised  to  hear  it  again,  this 
time  close  beside  them. 

"  Halt !     Who  goes  there  ?  " 

The  soldiers  had  both  got  on  their  knees,  with  their  rifles 
ready  to  fire.  They  waited  uneasily  for  an  answer,  but  only 
a  muffled  whisper  reached  their  ears. 

"Who  goes  there?"  shouted  one  of  the  men  sharply, 
raising  his  weapon. 

"  Shoot,  Reuben ! "  said  a  shrill  boyish  voice  from  out 
the  darkness. 

A  reddish-yellow  light  flashed  a  few  paces  off,  dazzling 
the  two  soldiers,  who  staggered  back  for  a  moment,  although 
next  moment  they  discharged  their  rifles. 

Two  more  shots  followed — from  where  they  could  not 
tell — and  then  the  whole  plain  seemed  to  become  alive. 
Shots  crackled  to  right  and  left ;  for  about  a  minute  they 
lasted  without  intermission,  as  the  sentries  awoke  from  their 
sleep  and  discharged  their  rifles  at  random.  Then  all  once 
more  became  quiet,  for  after  the  first  excitement  was  over 
the  soldiers  realised  how  dangerous  this  aimless  firing  might 
prove. 

All  listened  in  order  to  try  to  understand  what  had 
happened,  but  nothing  was  to  be  heard.  The  firing  now 
broke  out  from  the  cactus-grove,  and  the  soldiers  followed 
the  example  by  firing  in  return.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun,  the  hubbub  ceased. 

A  shriek  sounded  far  out  on  the  plain.  Wild  and  shrill 
it  pierced  the  air,  and  then  all  was  still  again.  It  put  new 
life  into  the  soldiers,  who  had  now  had  time  to  recover  their 
senses.  Plainly,  some  one  had  really  been  attempting  to 
sneak  through  their  line ;  so  they  took  aim,  and  sent  more 
shots  over  in  the  direction  from  which  the  cry  had  come. 

There  was  another  shriek,  followed  by  the  tramp  of 
horses'  hoofs,  while  the  thud  of  something  falling  to  the 
ground  was  heard  distinctly.     Then    as  if  to  throw  light 
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upon  the  confusion,  the  moon  broke  through  some  clouds 
that  were  slowly  drifting  northwards,  and  shed  its  rays  over 
the  veldt. 

Two  shadows  could  be  seen  moving  rapidly  about  some 
object  which  lay  on  the  ground. 

.  The  soldiers  had  taken  in  the  situation.  Their  rifles 
rang  out  anew,  and  next  day  the  corporal  over  at  the  kopje 
declared  that  he  had  heard  a  broken  boyish  voice  call  out, 
"  My  love  to  father,  Simeon  ! " 

More  shots  followed,  and  the  forms  out  on  the  plain 
seemed  to  blend  into  one ;  then  they  tottered  from  side  to 
side  in  a  fashion  which  to  the  onlooker  was  comical.  At  length 
they  disappeared.  At  the  same  moment  the  moon  vanished 
behind  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  firing  was  discontinued. 

Along  the  whole  line  attention  was  strained  to  the  utter- 
most, but  not  a  sound  betokened  the  presence  of  a  single 
living  soul.  For  ten  minutes  this  state  of  tension  lasted, 
and  then  the  men  crept  down  to  their  places  of  shelter,  half 
of  them  having  seen  nothing  whatever,  and  feeling  rather 
foolish  at  having  wasted  so  much  ammunition  without 
knowing  why. 

Beneath  the  cactus  bushes  lay  the  lieutenant,  tugging 
angrily,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  at  the  short 
grass  stubble.  His  men's  aimless  shooting  into  the  dark 
had  put  him  out  of  temper,  and  he  promised  himself  that 
he  would  give  the  alarmist  a  good  rating.  This  was  a 
funny  sort  of  a  war,  he  thought.  Plenty  of  night-watch  work, 
and  not  the  slightest  chance  of  commendation.  Had  not 
something  similar  happened  the  week  before  with  another 
company  ?  About  a  dozen  pounds  of  lead  had  been  strewn 
out  over  the  plain,  and  with  what  result  ?  A  toothless  old 
Kaffir  woman  had  been  shot  down  while  out  gathering  a 
little  firewood.  Such  things  did  not  get  into  the  papers ; 
it  was  not  for  such  things  that  one  got  the  good  service 
medal.     To  the  devil  with  such  a  war ! 

Again  the  moon  pierced  the  clouds  and  lighted  up  the 
plain. 

The  lieutenant  gazed  curiously  over  the  great  expanse. 
Hullo !  could  that  dark  object  over  there  be  a  dead  man. 
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or  .  .  .  ?  Well,  he  would  soon  enough  get  to  know. 
And  muttering  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  he  crouched 
down  and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible  upon 
the  hard  ground. 

The  moon  shone  down  upon  the  men  as  they  concealed 
themselves  in  the  shadow,  upon  the  plain  with  all  that  there 
was  upon  it,  casting  its  magical  glimmer  over  everything. 
Over  by  the  kopje  a  little  spot  still  lay  in  darkness,  hidden 
by  a  cloud.  Then  the  cloud  glided  slowly — almost  uncon- 
cernedly— away,  and  the  whole  region  lay  bathed  in  the 
pale,  melancholy  moonlight.  As  the  moon's  rays  fell  they 
encountered  a  dead  horse,  and  beside  it  a  human  form 
which  lay  face  downwards  and  motionless.  They  en- 
countered something  that  shone — a  rifle,  and  as  the  bank 
of  clouds  separated  the  light  moved  on.  A  little  farther 
off  it  fell  upon  another  form  lying  on  its  side,  its  face 
turned  upwards  and  deathly  pale. 

Apparently  the  moon  had  no  wish  to  see  more  of  the 
deeds  of  men.  She  drew  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  the  ob- 
jects were  again  enshrouded  in  darkness.  But  an  impatient 
gust  of  wind  burst  forth  and  once  more  dispersed  the  inter- 
cepting cloud-mass,  and  again  the  moon  appeared  and 
looked  down. 

A  third  human  form  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  its 
white  face  turned  up  to  heaven.  The  moon  cast  her  light 
caressingly  upon  it,  dispelling  the  shadows  and  the  dark- 
ness, and  lingering  as  if  with  wonder  upon  the  sight.  She 
recognised  the  angular  features  of  the  young  divinity 
student,  with  the  calm  of  death  upon  them.  And  yet  she 
did  not  recognise  them — had  the  lad  three  eyes  ...  or 
what  was  this  ?  Of  course  he  had  but  two,  and  they  were 
closed  for  ever ;  the  third,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  wide  open  and  staring  upwards,  was  the  spot  by 
which  death  had  entered  and  life  had  been  driven  out. 

Once  more  the  moon  withdrew  behind  the  fleeting 
clouds.     She  had  seen  Erasmus  Flick's  three  dead  sons. 


CHAPTER   II 

ONE  OF  THOSE  IN  AUTHORITY 

"  IV  T  O  !  you  cursed,  self-sufficient  Boers,  those  days  are 
Jl\|  past  when  you  used  to  bind  a  man  between  a 
couple  of  horses  and  drag  him  out  of  the  district,  for 
wringing  the  neck  of  some  wretched  hen  or  pilfering  a  few 
rotten  eggs  !  Now  there  will  be  an  end  to  your  cursed 
arrogance,  for  now  there  are  other  masters  in  the  country, 
and  you'll  all  have  to  go  a-begging.  Your  Bible-reading 
and  psalm-singing  won't  help  you  a  bit  in  this  business ; 
you've  been  beaten ;  and  you'll  just  have  to  put  up  with  it. 
Yes,  the  good  old  days  are  past,  and  here  stands  one  of 
the  men  who  mean  to  boss  you  ! "  Blenkins  slapped  his 
chest  proudly  and  grinned  at  the  other.  "  I  can  go  to 
the  general,"  he  went  on,  "and  tell  him  who  you  are. 
Field-cornet,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Pack  of  nonsense  ! — No,  no ; 
now  you  can  hold  your  tongue,  and  thank  God  you  are 
allowed  to  listen." 

He  had  entered  without  any  salutation,  and  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  His  small, 
wicked  eyes  shone  with  malice,  and  his  whole  figure  shook 
with  nervous  insolence,  produced  by  his  consciousness  of 
the  power  that  had  been  given  to  him. 

Van  der  Nath  had  risen  from  his  seat  at  the  table  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  the  fellow  come  blustering  in,  and  had 
stretched  out  his  hand,  ready  to  greet  him  as  a  friend.  But 
now  he  slowly  dropped  his  arm,  for  a  terrible  suspicion 
came  over  him.  He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  bow 
before  the  first  onset  of  the  storm,  be  it  ever  so  violent. 
So  he  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said  shortly — 
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"Out!  .  .  .  Begone!" 

"  Yes,  when  I  have  said  what  I  have  to  say.  You  re- 
member, perhaps,  when  I  stood  at  your  door  and  humbly 
asked  for  a  little  food  to  stay  my  hunger — you  remember  ? 
You  gave  me  food  as  one  flings  a  bone  to  a  dog,  and  you 
shut  the  door  and  let  me  sit  outside  on  the  stones,  chewing 
your  tough  biltong  and  maize -cakes  as  hard  as  stones. 
You  did  not  give  me  so  much  as  a  drop  of  milk ;  ditch- 
water,  you  thought,  was  good  enough  for  a  tramp.  I 
haven't  forgotten,  either,  how  you  all  laughed  at  my  rags, 
and  set  your  dog  at  me — no,  not  I ! " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  this." 

"  I  can't  help  what  you  didn't  know.  You  or  your 
Kaffir  boys — it's  all  the  same  to  me.  I  was  tired  and 
hungry  and  asked  for  food,  and  you  answered :  *  He  who 
will  not  work  does  not  deserve  to  eat.'  'Well,  give  me 
some  work,  then,'  I  said.  '  What  can  an  Englishman  do  ? ' 
you  asked.  '  I  can  teach  your  son  my  noble  mother-tongue,' 
I  answered;  *in  me  you  have  a  man  who  knows  nearly 
everything ;  I  have  been  a  schoolmaster.'  Then  you  told 
me  that  I  ought  to  have  remained  one.  You  set  me  to 
work  among  the  Kaffirs,  among  the  dirty,  greasy  offspring 
of  Cain.  You  set  a  freeborn  citizen  to  watch  your  scabby 
sheep.  And  because  I  took  a  wretched  old  hen,  and  a 
drop  of  whisky  out  of  your  cupboard  there,  I  was  tied 
between  two  horses,  and  was  dragged  eleven  miles  before 
you  let  me  go  with  a  kick.  And  you  left  me  with  the 
threat  that  I  should  be  shot  like  a  dog  if  I  ever  came  back 
again." 

"  You  stole  money  as  well " — 

"  Can  you  prove  it,  Abraham  Van  der  Nath  ?  "  Blenkins 
looked  hastily  round  to  see  if  any  strangers  were  about. 
When  he  had  assured  himself  that  they  were  alone,  he 
whistled  triumphantly,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  continued  : 
"  Not  you ;  no  one  saw  me  take  any,  and  that's  just  the 
point.  My  country's  laws — yours  are  not  worth  a  rap ! — 
forbid  any  man  to  come  forward  with  a  charge  that  he 
cannot  prove.  If  he  does,  he  himself  is  punished  for  false 
accusation.     So  now,  you  see  how  the  land  lies."     He  bent 
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across  the  table  and  whispered  softly :  "  Well,  between  our- 
selves, it  was  I  who  borrowed  your  coppers.  You  see,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  are  to  be  masters  here ;  for  what 
should  a  stupid  psalm-singing  peasant  have  to  say  to  any- 
thing? I  had  a  right  to  take  them,  for  your  Bible,  just 
like  mine,  says  that  he  who  has  shall  share  with  him  who 
has  not.  Did  you  do  that  ?  No,  not  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  whisky  did  you  ever  let  me  taste,  although  I  told  you 
that  my  health  required  spirits.  You  drivelled  about 
drunkenness — that's  what  you  did ;  but  you  sat  and  gulped 
down  the  whisky  yourself  in  the  evenings  —  you  stingy 
wretch !  So  I  took  what  I  could  find,  for  I  can't  live 
without  spirits ;  it's  my  weakness,  but  at  the  same  time 
my  strength.  Yes,  I  took  it ;  and  I  saw  a  bundle  of  notes 
beside  it.  How  can  anybody  be  such  a  fool  as  to  put 
money  in  an  unlocked  cupboard  ?  Was  it  my  fault  ?  You 
had  put  them  there  to  tempt  me ;  I  am  sure  you  had  done 
it  on  purpose.  You  did  not  like  me,  you  old  humbug, 
because  I  did  not  fling  texts  about  me,  and  go  about  with 
my  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven.  You  did  not  suspect  the 
Kaffirs  who  were  always  running  in  and  out ;  you  fixed  at 
once  upon  the  stranger,  and  you  and  your  neighbours  sat 
in  judgment  upon  me,  and  kicked  Sisyphus  Blenkins  out  of 
the  place." 

Blenkins  had  carefully  prepared  his  speech,  and  for  a 
whole  week  he  had  gloated  over  the  phrases  with  which  he 
should  crush  the  other.  Every  honest  man  was  his  enemy, 
and  it  had  long  been  with  him  a  fixed  idea  to  revenge  him- 
self on  some  one,  no  matter  whom.  He  had  intoxicated 
himself  with  the  thought,  and  now  he  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  himself  for  standing  where  he  was,  daring  to  say 
what  he  liked. 

Van  der  Nath  regarded  the  enraged  man  with  a  certain 
contemptuous  interest.  He  had  seen  Blenkins  approach, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  soldiers  who  were  waiting  outside 
the  house.  He  supposed  that  he  was  now  one  of  the 
police  spies  who,  in  return  for  good  pay,  did  the  dirty  work 
with  which  the  officers  did  not  care  to  soil  their  hands. 
He  asked  himself  what  would  happen  if  he  were  to  kick 
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the  fellow  down  the  steps,  but  his  peaceable  disposition 
caused  him  to  restrain  himself  and  decide  to  wait  a  little. 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  continued  Blenkins,  seating  himself 
comfortably  in  a  chair,  "  now  I  am  one  of  the  bosses ;  now 
it  is  my  turn  to  kick.  Yes,  you  may  look  out  of  the  window. 
There  stands  six  men  with  loaded  rifles,  and  if  I  only 
whistle  they  will  come  in  and  guard  you  while  I  search  the 
house.  We  are  out  on  a  little  expedition,  you  see.  We 
are  looking  for  Mausers,  for  the  Government,  in  whose 
paternal  hands  you  now  are,  think  it  quite  unnecessary  for 
you  to  have  such  things.  They  find  that  your  sight  is  not 
over  good ;  you  so  easily  mistake  a  khaki  tunic  for  a  roving 
wolf.  We  are  afraid  you  might  come  to  harm — we  are  so 
very  anxious  for  your  welfare ;  and  so  you  are  to  be  com- 
pletely disarmed — yes,  completely." 

It  was  as  much  as  Van  der  Nath  could  do  to  master  his 
rage.  He  saw,  however,  that  he  must  be  on  his  guard,  for 
he  believed  that  the  other  was  trying  for  some  purpose  to 
make  him  forget  himself. 

"Yes,  my  good  Abraham,"  Blenkins  went  on,  "that  is 
the  way  in  war.  But  it  wasn't  of  this  that  I  wanted  to 
speak.  You  must  know  that  I  have  another  errand.  You 
fancy,  perhaps,  that  I  am  sitting  here  talking  to  amuse  you  ? 
You  mistake — you  make  a  great  mistake.  I  don't  care  a 
jot  what  you  think  or  fancy.  I  am  here  to  amuse  myself, 
and — to  be  revenged  ! "  He  brought  his  fist  down  upon 
the  table,  and  went  on  speaking  in  a  voice  so  full  of  triumph 
and  malice  that  Van  der  Nath  became  even  more  suspicious, 
and  was  therefore  more  than  ever  on  his  guard.  "To  be 
revenged,  I  said — did  you  hear,  Abraham  Van  der  Nath  ? 
I  have  waited  long,  but  now  you  shall  pay  for  kicking  me 
and  calling  me  a  thief  before  both  whites  and  blacks.  No ; 
one  does  not  call  a  free  man  thief  without  proof — incon- 
testable proof — which  you  had  not." 

Van  der  Nath  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  said 
with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt — 

"Thief!" 

Blenkins  sprang  from  his  seat  and  shouted  furiously — 

"  Say  that  again  !     Say  it  again  if  you  dare  ! " 
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"  Call  in  your  six  men,  and  I  will  repeat  it  before  them 
not  once,  but  ten  times." 

With  a  leap  Blenkins  was  at  the  door,  fumbling  at  the 
lock.  He  was  deadly  pale;  only  the  tip  of  his  nose  was 
a  bright  red,  and  bore  witness  to  his  weakness — and  his 
strength.  Blind  with  rage,  he  could  not  at  once  find  the 
fastening,  and  this  insignificant  circumstance  gave  him  time 
to  quieten  down  a  little. 

"  No,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  "  we  don't  need  witnesses. 
I  would  rather  speak  to  you  without  listeners,  Abraham 
— ha,  ha !  You  aren't  such  a  fool  after  all,  but  you  shan't 
befool  me." 

The  change  that  had  come  over  him  was  so  complete 
that  Van  der  Nath  involuntarily  asked  himself  if  the  man 
who  now  returned  slowly  and  almost  cringingly  to  his  place 
at  the  table  could  be  the  same  person  who  had  been  in 
such  a  fury  only  a  moment  before. 

Blenkins  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  gather 
fresh  strength  from  a  bottle  which  he  produced  from  his 
coat-tail  pocket. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  he  exclaimed,  smacking  his  lips,  "  now 
we  have  reached  the  point  I  wanted  to  come  to.  How,  do 
you  think,  ought  a  single  man  to  revenge  himself  upon  a 
fellow  who  is  stronger  than  three  ordinary  men  ?  A  difficult 
problem,  isn't  it?  You  could  never  have  solved  it,  but 
I —  See  here,  Abraham  Van  der  Nath,"  he  said,  touching 
his  forehead,  "here  are  my  tools,  and  even  my  worst 
enemies  will  admit  that  they  are  not  easily  matched.  Well, 
I  took  my  time,  thought  it  well  over,  and  found — he,  he, 
he !  The  war  came,  and  my  time  came  with  it.  When 
you  left  home,  I  came  here  in  your  place.     Your  son  " — 

"  Isaac  !  "  interrupted  Van  der  Nath.  "  What  about 
him?" 

Blenkins  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  blinked  at  his  enemy. 
He  saw  that  he  had  touched  the  weak  point  at  last,  and  his 
ugly  face  literally  beamed  with  unholy  joy. 

"He  is  the  stupidest  lad  I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  my 
time  I  have  seen  a  good  many,"  he  said  blandly.  "Ap- 
parently he  resembles  his  father  in  that  respect;  wait  a 
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moment  longer,  Abraham  Van  der  Nath,  and  you  shall 
learn.     The  buried  guns  " — 

"  The  guns  ?  "  gasped  Van  der  Nath. 

"  Precisely,  the  guns.  How  do  you  think  I  got  to  know 
where  they  were  hidden  ?  " 

"  It  was  you,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  I — and  Isaac." 

"  It's  a  lie  ! " 

"  Wait  a  bit,  old  chap  ! — wait,  I  say  !  Don't  imagine  it 
was  such  an  easy  business  to  wriggle  the  secret  out  of  the 
boy.  But  I  flattered  his  vanity ;  I  turned  up  the  whites 
of  my  eyes,  and  read  aloud  from  the  Bible  by  the  hour — 
yes,  that  Bible  over  there.  And,  to  clinch  matters,  I  laid 
my  hand  on  the  old  book,  and  swore  I  was  his  friend. 
And  so  I  was — until  he  blabbed;  then  I  had  no  more 
use  of  him, — what's  that  you  are  chattering  about  per — , 
perjury  ?  Nonsense !  In  war  all  means  are  fair,  and 
when  it  comes  to  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the  enemies  of 
one's  beloved  country,  people  a  thousand  times  better  than 
you  or  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  doing  the 
same." 

Blenkins  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  his  triumph  was 
too  great  to  be  enjoyed  in  any  other  way.  The  man 
before  him  was  completely  crushed;  his  bent  form,  his 
pale  face,  and  the  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead 
sufficed  to  show  it.  Then  Blenkins  opened  his  eyes  again, 
smacked  his  lips,  and  said — 

"  That  is  what  I  call  taking  revenge.  You  may  be  sure, 
Abraham,  that  the  whole  district  will  not  be  long  in 
learning  what  a  nice  sort  of  people  you  and  your  son  are. 
And  I  shall  not  forget  to  let  everybody  know  the  exact 
price  that  is  paid  for  such  information.  I  will  look  up  old 
Flick — he  is  in  a  pretty  bad  humour  just  now;  I  will 
whisper  the  amount  in  the  ears  of  old  Zimmer  and  old  Van 
Delft.  And " — here  he  rose  up  and  shouted  aloud — 
"  they  will  believe  me,  as  they  once  believed  you  ! " 

For  a  moment  all  was  dark  before  Van  der  Nath's  eyes, 
and  the  floor  seemed  to  rock  beneath  him.  Stunned, 
he  sank  down  upon  the  couch,  but  next  moment  he  was 
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up  again,  and  with  redoubled  strength,  and  an  expression 
of  determination  about  his  lips,  he  strode  towards  Blenkins. 

The  fellow  crouched  down  in  a  heap,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  for  he  read  murder  in  Van  der  Nath's  eyes, 
and  his  strength  forsook  him  utterly.  He  saw  the  Boer 
raise  his  clenched  fist,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  expecting  to 
receive  a  deathblow.  Surprised  that  it  did  not  descend, 
he  ventured  to  open  his  eyes  again.  Van  der  Nath  had 
approached  the  wall,  from  which,  with  grim  satisfaction,  he 
took  down  a  big  sjambok  made  of  hippopotamus  hide.  At 
the  sight  Blenkins's  knees  gave  way,  his  brain  ceased  to 
obey  his  will,  and  with  a  feeble  groan  he  sank  to  the  floor, 
and  there  he  lay. 

Van  der  Nath  drew  the  long  lash  almost  caressingly 
through  his  left  hand.  He  then  bent  over  his  victim,  and 
quietly  and  methodically  stripped  off  his  coat,  ripped  up 
his  waistcoat,  and  bared  his  back.  Although  Blenkins 
was  conscious  of  every  detail,  his  brain  was  almost 
paralysed,  and  he  was  unable  to  make  the  slightest  resist- 
ance or  utter  a  cry  for  help.  Once  more  Van  der  Nath 
drew  the  lash  experimentally  between  his  fingers.  Then  he 
raised  his  arm. 

The  first  lash  came  whistling  down  upon  the  man's 
naked  back,  leaving  a  long  red  stripe  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

A  convulsive  shudder  shook  Blenkins's  form  from  head 
to  foot.  His  eyes  were  cl  osed,  his  lips  pale ;  his  forehead 
rested  on  the  floor. 

Van  der  Nath  stared  vacantly  into  space.  He  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  able  to  think  clearly.  He  neither  saw  nor 
heard ;  time  and  space  no  longer  existed.  As  the  arm  that 
wielded  the  whip  rose  and  fell,  he  seemed  to  act  like  some 
machine  driven  by  an  external  force. 

"Ten,"  he  said  absently,  pausing  as  if  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  It  was  useless,  and  he  stepped  aside  a  couple 
of  paces  so  that  he  now  stood  at  Blenkins's  head.  Again 
he  raised  his  arm,  and  again  the  lash  swished  through  the 
air,  this  time  falling  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  so 
that  the  wounds  made  by  the  preceding  blows  were  torn 
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asunder.  The  blood  splashed,  and  shreds  of  skin  were 
torn  off.     Still  he  went  on  as  deliberately  as  before. 

"  Twenty,"  he  said,  looking  up.  He  had  an  unpleasant 
sensation  that  someone  was  looking  on,  and  glanced  round 
in  order  to  discover  what  the  disturbing  element  could  be. 

A  pair  of  eyes,  distended  wide  with  terror,  met  his,  and 
a  boyish  face,  in  which  fear  struggled  with  horror,  appeared 
close  beside  him. 

"  Good  heavens,  father,  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  exclaimed 
a  trembling  voice. 

A  glimmer  of  understanding  at  length  appeared  in  Van 
der  Nath's  expressionless  eyes.  He  clutched  at  his  fore- 
head in  bewilderment  and  looked  down.  There  lay  a  man 
whose  whole  body  throbbed  convulsively,  from  whose 
wounded  back  flowed  the  red,  thick  blood ;  and  beside 
him  stood  his  only  son,  trembling  with  horror  at  the  sight. 

"  I  am  punishing,"  said  Van  der  Nath  coldly.  He  laid 
the  whip  aside,  and  with  his  foot  turned  over  Blenkins's 
seemingly  lifeless  body.  *'  I  have  whipped  a  dirty  dog," 
he  continued  in  a  deep  voice,  "but  the  worse  is  yet  to 
come." 

He  had  called  to  mind  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn 
upon  the  Bible,  and  the  information  that  had  just  been 
given  him,  and  his  brain  began  to  work  once  more. 

"Is  he  dead  ?  "  whispered  Isaac  faintly. 

"  No,"  answered  his  father  almost  impatiently.  "  Twenty 
lashes,"  he  added  drily,  "  doesn't  kill  a  grown  man ; 
but  he'll  remember  it  all  his  life."  He  started  suddenly. 
With  dazzling  clearness  thought  had  flashed  through 
the  darkness  of  his  mind.  Could  there  really  be  any  way 
of  deliverance?  Was  it  possible  for  him  to  escape  from 
keeping  his  oath  ? 

"  Those  men  out  there,  what  do  you  think  they  will  do 
when  they  see  him  ?  "  asked  the  boy  slowly. 

"  I  suppose  they  will  avenge  him."  Van  der  Nath  hung 
eagerly  upon  this  faint  hope.  "  I  think  they  will  shoot 
me  for  my  pains,"  he  went  on  with  strange  eagerness ;  "  at 
least  they  ought  to."  At  the  thought  he  became  more 
and  more  animated.     It  was  one  way  out ;  what  he  had 
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done  so  absent-mindedly  might  free  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  dreadful  oath  he  had  sworn.  With  a 
laugh  so  callous  that  he  himself  shuddered  at  it,  he 
exclaimed :  "It  was  not  I  who  did  this  !  It  was  some 
other  will  than  mine — whose  I  know  not — that  guided  my 
hand." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  stammered  the  boy,  frightened 
out  of  his  wits ;  "  what  have  you  done  ?  "  It  was  all  in- 
comprehensible to  him.  All  he  knew  was  that  his  father 
had  exposed  himself  to  a  terrible  danger. 

"  It  is  one  way  out  of  it,"  said  Van  der  Nath  half  to 
himself.  "  If  I  thrash  the  fellow  to  death,  then  they  will 
shoot  me.  Then  the  others  will  never  get  to  know,  and  at 
least  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  that  I  shrank  from  my 
duty."  He  nodded  his  head,  and  once  more  seized  the 
sjambok  to  continue  the  punishment. 

"  Father,  father  !  For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  In  desperation 
the  boy  hung  upon  his  arm  to  restrain  him. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  Isaac  !  " 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,  father  !  " 

"  And  you — do  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  my  son  ?  " 

"  If  you  kill  him  you  will  be  shot ! " 

"  Nothing  better  can  happen  for  me — and  you  ! " 

The  boy's  eyes  grew  round  with  astonishment.  Was 
this  his  father,  whose  gentleness  he  had  so  often  heard 
praised?  He  saw  that  something  must  have  happened, 
but  what?  He  had  no  time  to  speculate.  Something 
more  important  had  to  be  done.  He  could  ask  questions 
afterwards.  Now  it  was  for  him  to  prevent  his  father 
from  doing  that  which  must  bring  about  his  certain 
destruction.  And  that  he  meant  to  effect  his  purpose 
could  be  read  in  his  strangely  flashing  eyes. 

"  They  will  kill  you,  father  !  "  he  repeated. 

"  Isn't  that  better  than  .  .  .  ?  "  Van  der  Nath  broke  off 
abruptly,  clenching  his  teeth,  and  raised  the  whip. 

"Father,"  said  Isaac  resolutely,  "this  man  has  helped 
us  more  than  most  people." 

Van  der  Nath  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  as  if  seeking 
inspiration  from  above.     But  there  he  found  nothing. 
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"  Get  out  of  the  way,  Isaac  ! "  he  said  harshly. 

"No,"  answered  the  lad,  with  equal  firmness.  "You 
don't  know  what  you  are  doing;  you  must  be  ill." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sick  unto  death.  Get  out  of  the  way,  I 
say  !  "     And  again  the  whip  was  raised. 

Isaac  realised  that  something  must  be  done  at  once. 
Thrusting  himself  between  his  father  and  Blenkins,  he 
said — 

"  Strike,  father  !     The  first  lash  shall  cut  me  ! " 

Van  der  Nath's  hand  sank  down  by  his  side,  and  his 
face  assumed  the  expression  of  perplexity  of  a  wounded 
animal  that  sees  all  escape  cut  off. 

"  O  Lord,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ! "  he  prayed  from 
the  depths  of  his  anguish-stricken  heart.  And  all  at  once 
he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  over  his  beard.  A  great  struggle  was  going  on  within 
him.  He  felt  himself  bound,  crushed,  helpless ;  nothing 
now  could  save  his  son,  for  the  oath  must  be  kept,  so  he 
bowed  before  the  Almighty,  who  searches  man's  heart. 
And  yet,  though  the  cold,  relentless  face  of  necessity  grinned 
at  him,  he  still  hoped.  In  his  terrible  anguish  he  prayed  : 
"  O  Lord,  hear  Thy  servant  in  his  distress ;  have  compas- 
sion on  the  worm  that  writhes  in  the  dust  before  Thee  ! " 
He  sank  down  on  his  knees,  and  stretched  his  folded 
hands  to  heaven.  This  was  the  greatest  trial  of  his  life, 
a  trial  that  was  beyond  his  strength,  a  sacrifice  that  he  was 
incapable  of  offering.  "  O  Lord,  O  Lord,"  he  muttered, 
wringing  his  hands,  "  hear  my  supplication  :  strike  me  with 
paralysis,  take  away  the  sight  of  my  eyes,  slay  me  for  my 
sins,  but  let  me  not — let  me  not  do  this  ! "  And  with 
caressing  tenderness  he  fixed  his  burning  glance  upon  his 
son. 

The  lad  steadied  his  trembling  body  against  the  table. 

"  Father,  father  ! "  he  asked,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Van  der  Nath  sprang  to  his  feet.  Why  was  he  begging 
help  of  Heaven  when  every  moment  brought  life  or  death 
in  its  train  ?  "  You  must  do  it ! "  he  said  aloud  to  him- 
self, clinging  again  to  the  old  hope,  "you  yourself!"  he 
shouted,  seizing  a  heavy  chair  and  flinging  Isaac  aside. 
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"  Oh,  think  what  you  are  doing,  father  ! " 

"I  am,  my  boy,  I  am  thinking — only  of  myself." 
Again  the  confused  expression  came  into  his  eyes.  The 
time  for  explanation  was  not  yet;  he  would  only  rescue 
his  son.  So  he  silently  thanked  chance  or  Heaven  for 
having  given  his  enemy's  life  into  his  hands. 

But  Isaac  too  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  saw  only  his 
father's  danger,  and  that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  be 
done.  So  he  gathered  his  strength  together  and  approached 
him. 

For  a  moment  the  two  measured  each  other,  their  eyes 
flaming  with  pent-up  excitement.  Both  had  determined  to 
prevail,  each  in  his  way. 

"  He  shall  die  ! "  said  Van  der  Nath  wildly. 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

"  Out  of  the  way,  Isaac  ! " 

"  Never ! " 

There  was  a  pause  of  about  half  a  minute,  during  which 
each  glared  at  the  other,  panting.  At  length  Isaac  said 
imploringly — 

"  Father,  don't  compel  me  to  use  force." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !     Even  this  !  even  this  !  " 

They  had  seized  hold  of  each  other  in  a  first  grasp,  the 
father  endeavouring  to  thrust  his  son  aside,  Isaac  to  hold 
his  father  back.  A  deep  flush  overspread  the  cheeks  of 
both.  The  boy,  who  knew  he  was  no  match  for  his  father, 
cast  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  Blenkins  had 
realised  his  danger  and  would  make  his  escape.  Presently 
Van  der  Nath  slipped  from  his  son's  grasp,  flung  him 
aside,  and  turned  round  towards  his  enemy  to  throttle  him. 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and 
Blenkins  threw  himself  down  the  steps  head  foremost, 
landing  on  the  ground.     He  was  saved. 

Van  der  Nath  staggered  to  the  table  and  sank  down 
upon  a  chair. 

"  It's  all  over ! "  he  said  gloomily,  as  the  door  closed  of 
itself  behind  the  fugitive.  "You  have  sealed  your  own 
fate,  Isaac — and  mine  also  ! " 

Blenkins  had  not  lost  consciousness,  although  his  flesh 
14 
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had  been  sadly  lacerated  by  the  lash.  While  the  struggle 
between  father  and  son  had  been  going  on  he  had  had 
time — and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  had  lent  him 
strength — to  crawl  towards  the  door.  On  reaching  it  he 
had  raised  the  latch  and  flung  himself  out.  He  hardly 
noticed  the  bruises  which  he  received  in  his  fall ;  he  did  not 
even  trouble  himself  about  the  breakage  of  his  precious 
whisky-flask,  some  of  the  fragments  of  which  imbedded 
themselves  in  his  flesh.  He  reached  the  soldiers,  and 
that  was  all  he  wanted.  Along  with  his  sense  of  security 
his  native  assurance  returned.  He  could  not  imagine 
how  he  could  have  lain  still  to  receive  his  thrashing — he 
could  not  understand  it  at  all.  But  he  still  felt  the  smart 
of  the  lash,  and  he  was  filled  with  a  wild  desire  to  be  re- 
venged there  and  then.  With  some  difficulty  he  pulled 
himself  up. 

"  Fire,  you  rascals  ! "  he  hissed  at  the  soldiers.  "  Fire  ! 
do  you  hear  ?  " 

One  man  raised  his  rifle,  but  very  slowly;  the  others 
stood  motionless. 

"  Stop  that,  M'Ginnis  ! "  said  the  corporal  sharply.  "  It 
can't  be  to  any  of  us  that  he  is  addressing  himself  in  that 
tone." 

"  Fire  ! "  shouted  Blenkins  furiously. 

"What  is  it  you  are  screeching  about,  my  dear  sir?" 
asked  the  corporal. 

"  Shoot  that  rebel  in  there  !  He  is  the  chief — one  of 
the  worst  of  them  all !     He  " — 

"You  seem  a  little  excited,"  interrupted  the  corporal 
quietly.  "You  don't  appear  to  be  very  well.  Possibly 
your  health  has  sufl"ered  from  the  highly  original  manner  in 
which  you  descended  the  steps." 

Blenkins  was  in  a  fury.  He  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  cause  of  the  soldiers'  hostile  attitude.  Going  close  up 
to  the  corporal,  he  roared  angrily — 

"  Don't  you  intend  to  obey  ?  " 

The  corporal  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  said  to  one 
of  the  soldiers — 

"  Craggs,  did  you  ever  hear  anybody  speak  to  Corporal 
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M'Dunn  like  that  before  ?  What  do  you  think  should  be 
done  with  a  fellow  who  takes  such  liberties  ?  " 

Craggs  sniggered,  and  his  comrades  joined  in,  for  all 
were  tickled  with  the  scene. 

Blenkins  laid  his  hand  on  the  corporal's  arm. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  defy  my  orders  ?  "  he  asked. 

With  an  impatent  movement  the  corporal  shook  his 
hand  off. 

Blenkins  began  to  realise  that  his  troubles  were  far 
from  being  at  an  end.  This  opposition  caused  him  to 
change  his  tactics. 

"  Corporal ! "  he  began,  in  as  friendly  a  tone  as  he  could 
command. 

M'Dunn  turned  round  to  him  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment, as  if  he  had  only  just  noticed  Blenkins's  presence  for 
the  first  time. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  with  exaggerated  politeness, 
"  your  clothes  are  sadly  in  disorder.  It  may  be  your  habit 
to  go  about  in  such  a  state — that  I  don't  know.  But  one 
thing  I  do  know — that  people  who  are  allowed  to  go  about 
with  Her  Majesty's  Highlanders  must  observe  some  sort 
of  propriety  in  their  garb.  When  you  have  arranged  your 
attire,  then  you  may  begin  to  talk."  And  the  corporal 
stroked  his  fair  moustache,  while  the  men  laughed  outright. 

Blenkins  stepped  a  few  paces  aside,  and  spent  a  whole 
minute  in  attempting  to  get  himself  into  something  like 
order.  His  efforts,  however,  were  not  crowned  with  much 
success.     This  he  soon  realised,  and  he  gave  up  the  task. 

"You  refuse,  then,  to  obey  me?"  he  asked  again 
impetuously. 

"  I  refuse  nothing.  To  the  devil  with  you !  Have  I 
expressed  myself  with  sufficient  clearness?" 

"  I  shall  not  forget  your  conduct,  corporal !  " 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  promise.  You  shan't 
lose  anything  by  my  forgetting  yours." 

Blenkins  ground  his  teeth,  and  cursed  the  chance  that 
had  given  him  Highlanders  for  his  expedition.  He  had 
known  well  their  reluctance  to  assist  the  police,  but  he  had 
had  to  make  the  best  of  it 
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"  To  judge  by  your  appearance,  sir,"  said  the  perverse 
corporal,  there  must  have  been  some  fine  goings-on  in 
there.  We  must  be  off  now,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  just 
as  well  if  we  first  of  all  see  how  you  have  been  amusing 
yourself." 

M'Dunn  shouldered  his  rifle  and  went  a  step  towards 
the  house. 

Blenkins  gave  vent  to  a  bitter  laugh,  and  without  further 
consideration  tore  off  his  clothes  and  showed  his  lacerated 
back. 

"Amusing  myself!"  he  cried.  "Do  you  call  this 
amusing  myself?" 

The  soldiers  came  nearer,  and  their  former  contempt 
for  the  fellow  was  changed,  if  not  into  pity,  into  annoyance 
that  a  person  under  their  protection  should  have  had  such 
treatment  inflicted  upon  him.  Corporal  M'Dunn  showed 
himself  quite  solicitous  to  efface  all  trace  of  what  he,  with 
a  cough  of  embarrassment,  called  "a  little  misunderstanding." 

"  Why  didn't  you  call  us  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"Look — just  look  how  that  dog  has  treated  a  free 
English  citizen,  one  of  the  Queen's  most  devoted  servants  ! " 
shouted  Blenkins,  turning  himself  round  so  that  all  should 
see. 

"  You  don't  look  a  very  pretty  sight,  certainly,"  observed 
M'Ginnis. 

"  Why  didn't  you  offer  resistance,  man  ?  "  asked  Craggs. 

"  He  took  me  by  surprise,"  said  Blenkins  apologetically. 

"Is  he  armed ? "  asked  the  corporal  abruptly. 

A  malicious  gleam  came  into  Blenkins's  eyes,  and  he 
replied — 

"He  has  no  weapon  but  a  sjambok,  but  look  out  for 
that!" 

He  hated  Van  der  Nath,  but  the  corporal  too  had 
scoffed  at  him,  and  like  a  flash  the  thought  went  through 
his  brain  that  it  would  not  greatly  matter  if  one  of  them 
shot  the  other.  If  M'Dunn  were  killed  or  wounded  he 
would  be  pleased;  he  would  still  have  five  men  at  his 
disposal,  and  if  their  leader  were  no  longer  there  they 
would  probably  be  more  amenable  to  his  wishes.     On  the 
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other  hand,  Van  der  Nath  would  certainly  be  killed  if  he 
used  violence. 

M'Dunn  saw  the  expression  in  the  fellow's  eyes,  and 
understood  it.  He  measured  him  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  defiant  look,  and  ascended  the  steps,  saying  over  his 
shoulder :  "  Stay  where  you  are,  lads ;  I  shall  manage  this 
business  alone." 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  couple  of  minutes 
later  he  reappeared  and  in  a  serious  tone  gave  the  order, 
"  Right  about !  March  ! "  And  without  looking  back  he 
strode  quickly  out  into  the  road. 

The  soldiers  followed.  They  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
but  the  corporal's  earnest  expression  could  not  but  make  an 
impression  on  them.  Quite  at  a  loss,  Blenkins  stood  for  a 
moment  staring  after  them.  Then  he  hobbled  off  in  their 
train. 

"  Corporal  M*Dunn  ! "  he  shouted.  "  I  shall  report  your 
behaviour  !     I " — 

The  corporal  took  longer  strides  in  order  to  get  farther 
away  from  him. 

"  Corporal,  you  must  arrest  Field-Cornet  Van  der  Nath  ! " 

**  Quick  march  !  Double  ! "  was  the  only  reply.  The 
men  at  once  fell  into  an  even  trot,  and  soon  outdistanced 
Blenkins.  He,  however,  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
with  them,  so  he  ran  puffing  after  them  a  few  paces.  Then 
he  paused,  livid  with  rage. 

"So  you  refuse  to  obey?"  he  shouted  once  more  after 
the  soldiers,  who  all  took  longer  strides  than  the  regulations 
strictly  required. 

Blenkins  never  got  any  answer  to  his  question.  Plainly 
they  meant  to  amuse  themselves  by  vexing  him  in  every 
possible  way.  He  cast  a  long  look  full  of  hate  behind  him, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  on  the  point  of  turning 
back.  But  fear  prevented  him.  He  again  ran  after  the 
soldiers,  and  hung  on  to  them,  sulky  and  silent.  He  did 
not  see  the  use  of  risking  his  life  for  the  sake  of  revenge. 
That  he  must  leave  until  later ;  but  he  vowed  that  he  would 
soon  return — in  different  company. 

Meanwhile  the  little  detachment  marched  steadily  over 
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the  plain.  The  corporal  bit  his  moustache  and  looked 
furiously  from  time  to  time  at  Blenkins,  who  met  the  looks 
in  a  similar  fashion. 

"  Do  you  remember,  lads,  how  this  stupid  affair  began  ?  " 
asked  M'Dunn  suddenly,  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  silent  any  longer. 

"  Eh  ?  "  exclaimed  M'Kenzie,  who  had  no  idea  what  was 
meant. 

"Well,  this  is  how  it  came  about,"  continued  M'Dunn, 
looking  angrily  at  Blenkins.  "  Early  this  morning  Captain 
MTherson  sent  for  me.  He  had  some  work  for  me  and  a 
few  others,  he  said,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  not 
too  pleased  about  it.  '  Here  are  the  orders  from  head- 
quarters,' said  the  captain,  showing  me  the  papers ;  '  the 
police  brigade  is  not  sufficiently  strong.  You  have  got  to 
help  them.'  Then  the  captain  sighed.  *  We  were  ordered 
out  to  fight,'  he  said,  *  but — Heaven  help  us  ! — we  have 
scarcely  had  anything  to  do  but  police  work.  It's  hard  to 
ask  Scotchmen  to  do  such  wretched  work,  but  the  order 
must  be  obeyed.'  '  It  isn't  pleasant  work  washing  the 
army's  dirty  rags,'  I  said.  'No,  it  is  not,'  said  he;  'but 
now  it  happens  that  there  is  some  cursed  drunken  rascal 
called  Jenkins' — didn't  he  say  'Jenkins,'  M'Kenzie?" 

"  I  think  he  said  Blenkins,  but  perhaps  I  am  mistaken." 

"  Ask  the  gentleman  there,"  said  Craggs,  who  enjoyed 
the  joke  hugely,  pointing  to  the  person  alluded  to. 

Blenkins  quickened  his  pace  in  order  to  get  out  of  ear- 
shot. 

"  Yes,  it  was  certainly  Blenkins,"  said  the  corporal,  with 
a  grim  look  at  the  fellow,  who  was  once  more  trembling 
with  rage.  "  A  wretched  coward,  it  seems — a  slinking  spy, 
who  creeps  about  in  the  dark,  but  jumps  far  out  of  the  way 
as  soon  as  he  hears  a  shot.  The  fellow  had  been  a  school- 
master down  in  the  Cape,  but  he  was  found  several  times 
dead  drunk  at  his  desk,  and  he  would  not  leave  the  little 
girls  alone,  and  so  he  was  kicked  out." 

Blenkins  had  slowed  his  pace  so  that  he  distinctly  heard 
every  word,  and  as  it  was  tolerably  near  the  truth  it  did  not 
tend  to  put  him  in  a  better  humour. 
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"  But  he  went  north,"  continued  the  corporal  mercilessly, 
"  and  the  Boers,  the  blockheads,  let  him  stop  among  them. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  not  very  gentle  with  animals,  but  this 
time  they  made  an  exception.  Now  this — was  it  Blenkins 
he  was  called  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Blenkins  ! "  shouted  five  rough  voices,  taking  evi- 
dently a  fiendish  pleasure  in  repeating  the  name. 

"Yes,  of  course,  it  was  Blenkins.  Hullo,  you  there  in 
front !  You  needn't  run ;  you  may  join  in  the  conversation. 
Oh,  you  don't  want  to  ?  Well,  it  doesn't  trouble  me,  as  the 
beggar  said  when  the  watch-dog  laid  hold  of  his  wooden  leg. 
Well,  the  captain  said  we  were  to  accompany  the  fellow. 
But  his  last  words  were :  *  I  rely  on  you,  M'Dunn ;  re- 
member the  honour  of  the  regiment ! '  *  Captain,'  I  said, 
*  you  might  place  it  in  worse  hands  than  mine.'  But  now,  I 
ask  all  of  you.  Is  it  decent  that  we  should  follow  at  the  heels 
of  a  drunken  scoundrel  like  that  and  obey  his  orders  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  shouted  M'Kenzie.  "  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
the  fellow's  body." 

"No,"  said  M'Dunn,  "let  it  be.  The  order  was  given, 
but  we  took  care  not  to  make  fools  of  ourselves.  For  the 
rest,  he  has  had  his  deserts  without  our  having  moved  a 
finger.  Why  he  got  them  doesn't  concern  us,  but  that 
there  was  good  reason  I  can  pretty  well  swear.  You  saw 
that  I  went  into  the  old  i^oer's  house,  and  you  saw  that  I 
came  out  again.  Upon  my  word,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  fellow  well  deserved  his  thrashing.  What  is  one 
to  think  when  one  sees  a  man,  with  his  eyes  nearly  bursting 
out  of  their  sockets,  and  hears  him  calling  out,  *  I  did  it ! 
Do  your  duty  and  shoot  me  ! '  '  Take  your  rifle,'  I  said, 
'and  come  out,  and  we  will  fire  at  each  other  at  twenty 
paces.'  But  he  only  tore  his  hair  and  shrieked,  *  Man,  for 
the  love  of  God  shoot  me — shoot  me ! '  I  admit  I  felt 
rather  scared,  for  he  kept  on  calling,  'Shoot  me,  shoot 
me  ! '  And  it  isn't  pleasant  to  listen  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
so  I  came  away." 

"  Corporal ! "  said  Craggs. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  when  I  am  speaking  !  Now,  it's  my 
belief  that  the  Boer  and  this  drunken  fellow  Blenkins  had 
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something  to  settle  up  between  them — what,  I  don't  know. 
A  man  who  behaves  like  that  old  Boer,  after  having  had 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  our  friend  there,  can't  be 
right  in  his  head.  No,  boys;  there's  something  behind 
it  all  that  we  can't  see.  Blenkins  must  have  got  up  some 
lying  story  to  the  police  officer,  who  believed  him — there  is 
nobody  so  stupid  as  those  police  fellows.  And  so  six 
honest  Highlanders  must  trudge  for  miles,  because  this 
nasty  drunken  creature  wants  to  take  some  private  revenge. 
No,  it's  not  right !  And  then,  there's  the  captain's  words 
about  the  honour  of  the  regiment.  H'mph  !  No,  boys ; 
the  less  we  have  to  do  with  the  business,  the  better  for  the 
regiment." 

He  looked  at  Blenkins  with  a  far  from  friendly  glance, 
and  the  latter,  seeing  that  everyone  was  against  him,  turned 
round  suddenly  and  said — 

"Will  you  be  finished  soon?"  Getting  no  reply,  he 
added  :  "  It  will  be  a  nice  report  that  I  shall  have  to  give. 
You  shan't  forget  Sisyphus  Blenkins  so  soon.  Corporal 
M'Dunn!" 

The  next  moment  the  corporal  was  beside  him. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  mix  myself  up  in  your  little  affairs,  so 
don't  you  meddle  with  mine  !  But  this  I  can  tell  you,  in 
confidence — get  out  of  the  way,  M'Kenzie  !  Yes,  my  good 
friend  Blenkins,  or  Jenkins,  or  whatever  you  call  yourself, 
there  are  two  Highland  regiments  in  the  camp,  awaiting 
orders  to  move — two  thousand  men,  there  are.  And  they 
could  all  do  with  a  little  amusement — let's  say  with  a  police 
spy,  for  they  are  not  fond  of  that  breed.  It  may  be  a 
defect  of  theirs,  but  they  think  it  rather  a  merit.  Well, 
you  can  tell  tales  about  me  and  get  me  degraded — such 
things  may  happen.  But  if  I'm  in  a  hole  for  a  week  or  two, 
that  won't  help  you.  All  the  others  will  soon  ask  why. 
You  may  be  quit  of  me,  of  course,  but  you  have  still  my 
friend  M'Kenzie  behind  me  still  left.  I  know  him  inside 
and  out ;  he's  fond  of  a  drop  of  whisky,  I  know,  but  there's 
nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  a  bit  of  real  fighting.  He'll 
give  you  a  regulation  thrashing,  and  keep  on  at  it  as  long 
as  there's  any  life  left  in  you.    He's  confoundedly  stubborn 
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by  nature.  But  if  you  get  him  arrested — and  he  isn't  quite 
unaccustomed  to  that — then  you'll  still  have  four  against 
you.  Craggs  isn't  at  all  bad  with  his  fists.  So  I  warn  you. 
You  can  get  him  and  the  other  three  of  us  the  lock-up — 
they've  been  there  before  too — but  before  they  go  I  fancy 
they'll  have  whispered  to  some  comrade  something  like 
this  :  '  It's  that  cowardly,  sneaking  police  spy  called  Blenkins 
who  has  been  telling  tales  about  the  boys.'  That  will  soon 
spread,  and  next  day  you  will  have  the  whole  regiment  at 
your  throat.  So  you  see  it  will  be  a  little  ticklish  for  you 
in  the  long-run.  And  now,  you  may  do  as  you  like.  As  I 
said  before,  I  shan't  mix  myself  up  in  your  affairs."  And 
Corporal  M'Dunn  left  Blenkins  where  he  was,  and  once 
more  joined  his  comrades. 

After  a  time  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  behind 
them.  The  soldiers  looked  round  and  caught  sight  of  a 
single  rider.  Blenkins,  who  saw  danger  in  everything, 
stopped  so  that  the  others  should  catch  him  up,  for  in  their 
company  he  was  at  anyrate  sure  of  his  life.  He  scanned 
the  rider  carefully,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  recognised 
Isaac  Van  der  Nath. 

The  lad  came  on  at  full  gallop,  and  soon  caught  up  the 
soldiers.  He  rode  up  to  Blenkins,  let  his  horse  go  slowly, 
and  asked  breathlessly — 

"  Is  it  true  ?  " 

At  once  Blenkins  understood  what  he  referred  to,  and  his 
eyes  shone  with  a  wicked  delight.  Perhaps  he  had  hit  home 
better  than  he  thought. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Every  word  is  true  ! 
You  are  a  fool,  boy,  and  your  father  is  an  ass !  To  the 
devil  both  of  you  ! " 

Isaac  stared  in  bewilderment  and  almost  stunned  at  the 
malicious  face  that  was  turned  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  Blenkins  continued  in  a  loud  voice,  eager  to  say 
as  much  as  possible,  "  it  was  you  who  couldn't  hold  your 
tongue.  It's  your  fault  that  the  guns  were  found — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

Isaac  bit  his  lip  hard,  bent  down  over  his  horse's  neck, 
and  struck  Blenkins  in  the  face  with  his  clenched  fist. 
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"  Dog  ! "  was  all  he  said,  and  he  wheeled  round  his  horse 
and  galloped  off. 

Blenkins  yelled  with  pain  and  rage.  He  tore  open  his 
coat  so  that  the  buttons  flew  off,  and  drew  a  revolver  from 
his  breast  pocket.  But  before  he  had  time  to  fire,  the 
watchful  corporal  struck  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 

"One  does  not  shoot  at  boys,"  he  said  mockingly. 
*'  We  don't  need  this  proof  of  your  courage.  We  know 
already  the  sort  of  fellow  you  are." 

Blenkins  collapsed,  weak  in  every  limb.  He  had 
scarcely  enough  strength  to  pick  up  the  revolver  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket  again. 

Corporal  M'Dunn  chuckled  to  himself,  for  he  imagined 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  thwarting  Blenkins's  plans,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  Blenkins,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  he  had  failed,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  wrath  at  the 
thought.  Yet  both  were  equally  mistaken,  for  in  war  an 
apparently  good  act  is  so  often  resolved  into  something 
entirely  opposite. 

But,  satisfied  with  their  day's  work,  the  soldiers  tramped 
over  the  plain,  Blenkins  painfully  dragging  his  feet  behind 
them,  and  from  time  to  time  carefully  feeling  his  aching 
back. 

After  half  a  day's  march,  dusty  and  weary,  they  reached 
the  camp. 

"I  am  going  to  the  commanding  officer  now,"  said 
Corporal  M'Dunn  to  Blenkins ;  "  come  if  you  wish." 

Blenkins  followed,  not  knowing  what  he  had  better  do. 
He  stood  outside  the  tent  biting  his  nails. 

Having  submitted  his  report,  the  corporal  passed  out. 
As  he  passed  Blenkins  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  con- 
temptuously, as  if  to  imply  that  he  was  utterly  indifferent 
as  to  anything  he  might  choose  to  do. 

Blenkins  stood  alone  outside  the  tent.  He  felt  weak 
and  wretched.  He  had  sought  revenge,  and  had  obtained 
a  thrashing,  and  he  was  sick  of  everything.  He  shivered 
in  his  thin  threadbare  coat,  and  his  whisky-sodden  brain 
suddenly  began  to  work  again  with  feverish  activity. 

It  was  no  cheerful  picture  that  he  conjured  up.     He 
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knew  himself  to  be  a  wretched  outcast.  How  he  had 
become  so,  how  his  lot  had  turned  out  more  tragic  than  that 
of  others,  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  He  had  lost  his 
chance.  Well,  he  had  himself  to  blame.  And  yet,  what 
vexed  him  most  was  that  those  who  now  made  use  of  him 
should  spit  upon  him.  He  drew  his  coat  closer  round 
his  body,  for  it  was  really  cold.  His  chin  sank  upon  his 
breast  as  he  pondered.  After  all,  he  would  have  liked  to 
know  how  it  was  that  he  had  become  the  wretch  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  other  people  and  even  of  himself,  he  now 
was.  He  was  weighed  down  with  loneliness  ;  the  contempt 
of  all  the  world  bowed  his  back.  Yes,  he  was  a  useless 
Pariah,  a  homeless  dog,  a  contemptible  wretch.  He 
shivered  so  that  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he  had  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  to  warm  himself  with  except  his 
miserable,   petty  revenge. 

Blenkins  cast  an  ugly  look  across  the  plain.  Well,  he 
might  be  a  mangy  cur  that  bit  wherever  it  could.  But 
now  there  was  war  in  the  land,  and  now  a  fellow  who 
wasn't  over  nice  might  be  of  some  importance  yet.  Had 
he  not  done  his  countrymen  one  good  turn,  and  .  .  .  ? 
No,  what  was  the  use  of  standing  there  deceiving  himself? 
He  shivered  in  the  cold  wind,  and  was  fit  to  cry  aloud  with 
bitterness.  If  now  he  were  to  fall  ill  into  the  bargain,  when 
should  he  find  occasion  for  his  revenge  ? 

And  over  the  plain  the  moon  threw  her  pale  light — the 
same  full  moon  that,  ten  miles  away,  looked  down  upon  the 
dead  divinity  student  and  his  two  brothers. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  SACRIFICE 

"  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  God  did 
XjL  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham  : 
and  he  said.  Behold,  here  I  am. 

"2.  And  He  said.  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son 
Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one 
of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of. 

"  3.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  young  men  with  him, 
and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt 
offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went  unto  the  place  of  which 
God  had  told  him. 

"  9.  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told 
him  of;  and  Abraham  built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the 
wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on 
the  altar  upon  the  wood. 

"  10.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son." 

Van  der  Nath  sat  at  the  table  and  read  aloud  from  his 
Bible.  His  voice  did  not  tremble,  although  his  eyes  were 
full  of  bitter  tears  and  his  heart  of  smarting  pain.  He 
kept  constantly  at  the  same  page,  and  when  he  got  to  the 
eleventh  verse  he  began  afresh.  How  many  times  he  had 
already  read  the  words  he  did  not  know.  It  was  quite 
clear  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  going  any  farther. 

Yet  one  thing  was  certain :  his  fatherland  demanded  the 
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fulfilment  of  his  oath,  but  something  akin  to  intoxication 
clouded  his  brain.  He  read  the  same  verses  again  and 
again,  thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  that  the  old 
patriarch,  without  any  hesitation  or  thought,  should  have 
obeyed  his  Master's  command. 

The  door  opened  and  Isaac  entered. 

Van  der  Nath  pushed  the  book  away  from  him  and  rose  up. 

"  Did  you  ask  the  man  ?  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded 
as  gentle  as  if  the  words  had  no  unusual  import. 

"  Yes.     It  is  true." 

Von  der  Nath  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  the 
light  dazzled  them. 

"  How  did  you  get  to  know  it  ? "  he  asked,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  Oom  Flick  and  Oom  Zimmer  were  talking  about  the 
guns.  I  was  in  the  room  with  David,  and  " —  He  stopped 
and  bent  his  head. 

"  Go  on,  Isaac." 

"They  knew  we  were  there,  and  when  Oom  Zimmer 
said  that  it  wasn't  right  for  children  to  hear  what  they  were 
saying,  Oom  Flick  answered,  '  I  know  Abraham  Van  der 
Nath  and  his  son ;  they  would  not  betray  their  country — 
they  would  rather  die.' " 

"  Did  Erasmus  Flick  say  that  ?  " 

"  *  They  would  rather  die,'  he  said." 

"  And  the  other — I  mean  the  man  you  have  just  been 
after?" 

"  He  came  here,  and  I  let  him  stay ;  it  was  so  wretched 
to  hear  only  old  Betty's  talk.  He  helped  me  many  a 
time  ;  he  used  to  read  from  our  Bible,  and  he  said  he 
believed.  *  I  am  your  friend,  Isaac,'  he  said,  '  and  you  are 
a  man  now.  Men  have  no  secrets  from  their  friends.  I 
look  upon  myself  as  a  friend  of  you  both,  and  I  want  to 
know  something  so  that  I  may  preserve  it  as  a  cherished 
treasure  in  my  inmost  soul.'  He  said  a  great  deal  more  as 
well  that  I  don't  remember.  I  believed  him,  and  told  him 
of  the  spot  where  Flick  had  said  the  guns  were  buried." 

Van  der  Nath  nodded.  It  was  all  so  simple  and  common- 
place that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply. 
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"  Sit  down,"  he  said. 

Isaac  obeyed.  He  wondered  to  himself  what  the  con- 
sequence of  his  mistake  would  be,  and  an  uncertain  fear 
took  possession  of  him.  He  saw  his  father's  deadly  pale 
face,  and  the  drops  of  sweat  that  gathered  on  his  brow 
and  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  suspected  that  the  issues 
involved  must  be  very  great. 

Van  der  Nath  read  again  the  22nd  chapter  of  Genesis 
from  the  beginning  to  the  eleventh  verse.  Then  he  folded 
his  hands  over  the  Bible  as  it  lay  open  before  him,  and 
began  to  talk.  He  told  his  son  of  the  night  meeting  out 
on  the  plain,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  he  repeated  part  of 
Simeon  Flick's  sermon  which  had  remained  in  his  memory. 

Isaac  got  up  and  listened,  a  spellbound  expression  in 
his  face. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
old  men  and  the  children ;  we  will  all  die  for  our 
country  ! " 

"  Wait ! "  said  Van  der  Nath  harshly.  He  heard  how 
hard  his  own  voice  rang,  and  it  gave  him  a  start.  Some- 
thing urged  him  to  speak  on,  and  to  speak  as  shortly  and 
sharply  as  before,  but  he  was  conscious  that  his  heart  beat 
feverishly  with  such  a  terrible  pain  that  he  shook  in  every 
limb.  Two  opposing  forces  contended  within  him  for  the 
supremacy ;  he  froze  and  perspired  at  the  same  time.  He 
spoke,  and  the  purport  of  his  words  startled  him.  He  told 
of  the  oath  he  had  sworn,  he  repeated  the  words  he  had 
added  of  his  own  free  will,  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
asked,  with  his  clenched  fists  resting  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible— 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

He  had  intended  to  say  something  entirely  different,  but 
these  words  seemed  to  be  forced  from  him.  He  longed 
to  take  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  press  him  to  his  beat- 
ing heart,  but  instead  he  stood  before  his  son,  cold  and 
immovable. 

With  a  plaintive  sigh  Isaac  had  sunk  into  his  chair  again, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Father !  ,  .  .  father  ! "  he  stammered. 
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"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  Van  der  Nath  for  the  second 
time. 

Isaac  looked  up  at  him.  Now  at  last  he  understood. 
The  solemnity  of  the  moment  infused  a  new  look  into  the 
smiling,  childish  eyes,  and  it  was  with  a  manly  strength  in 
his  voice  that  he  replied — 

"  I  am  ready." 

Van  der  Nath  tottered  like  an  oak  tree  severed  from  its 
roots,  whose  trunk  and  crown  are  for  the  moment  held 
together  by  a  few  weak  fibres.  He  steadied  himself  against 
the  table,  tore  open  his  coat  and  waistcoat  to  give  himself 
air,  and  dug  his  nails  into  the  flesh  of  his  chest,  in  order  to 
deaden  by  means  of  physical  pain  the  agony  that  tortured 
him. 

"  My  son  !     My  son  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Isaac  saw  how  his  father  was  suffering;  he  noted  his 
helpless,  wandering  look,  betokening  an  anguish  too  great 
for  mortal  strength  to  bear.  He  approached  his  father, 
laid  his  hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  and  said  gently  but 
firmly — 

"  You  must  keep  your  oath  ! " 

"  But  I  didn't  know  "— 

"  That's  just  why  ! " 

Van  der  Nath's  hands  shook  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  them  on  the  table.  His  strength  was  gone,  his  last 
hope  extinguished,  and  sobbing  he  prayed. 

"  O  God ! "  he  cried,  "  did  I  sin  in  returning  home, 
because  I  would  no  longer  slay  human  beings  who  knew 
Thy  commandments  less  than  I  ?  Was  the  desertion  of 
my  friends  in  their  need  so  great  an  offence  that  Thou 
must  now  lay  this  burden  upon  my  shrinking  shoulders  ? 
Lord,  have  compassion  upon  me  and  .  .  .  ! "  He  could 
no  longer  speak  plainly.  His  anguish  of  mind  threatened 
to  suffocate  him,  and  only  a  hoarse  rattle  came  from  his 
throat.  Then  the  confused  expression  which  had  once 
before  frightened  his  son  again  appeared  in  his  face. 
Presently  he  laughed  cunningly. 

"  Isaac,"  he  whispered ;  "  run  out,  take  the  horse,  and 
ride  off  1" 
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"  No,"  answered  the  lad  firmly.  "  I  did  it,  and  you 
shall  keep  your  oath." 

"  I  cannot — cannot !  Think  ! — to  die  !  Isaac,  my  son, 
spare  your  father  !  " 

"  No,"  answered  Isaac,  "  for  now  I  know  what  I  have 
done,  and  I  am  ready.  O  father,  this  country  of  which 
you  have  just  been  speaking,  this  country  where  men  and 
women  are  suffering  doubly  as  much  as  we — is  not  my  life 
also  worthy  of  it  ?  " 

"  Isaac ! "  said  Van  der  Nath  with  feverish  haste. 
"  Take  the  horse  and  ride  westward — do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  And  then  that  man  will  tell  it  all  to  everybody  in  his 
own  way,  and  they  will  curse  our  name  ! " 

The  father  clutched  at  his  forehead.  To  him  it  seemed 
wonderful  that  he  should  be  trying  to  persuade  his  son  to 
flee,  while  his  son  persisted  in  refusing.  As  he  thought  of 
it  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  whisper,  "  You  are  a  coward, 
Abraham  Van  der  Nath."  And  he  seemed  to  hear  himself 
answer,  "  Yes,  I  am."  But  Isaac  spoke  on,  and  to  the 
father's  ears  the  words  sounded  just  as  harsh  and  pitiless 
as  his  own  had  done. 

"  Should  I  go  on  living  after  my  father  had  broken  his 
oath  ?     Do  you  think  I  could  ?  " 

"  I  will  join  de  Vlies  again,"  said  Van  der  Nath  quietly. 
"  I  see  that  we  human  beings  cannot  decide  our  actions 
for  ourselves.  I  go  back  from  everything !  I  will  kill — 
others.  I  will  sacrifice  my  convictions,  my  faith;  is  not 
that  enough  ?  " 

"  A  man  can  never  sacrifice  too  much  ! "  The  answer 
came  from  Isaac's  lips,  but  the  words  seemed  to  be  spoken 
by  some  one  else.  Then  another  Isaac  spoke,  in  what 
seemed  a  voice  of  thunder  that  pierced  the  mist  that  lay 
over  the  father's  mind. 

"  A  few  minutes  ago,"  he  said,  "  I  was  a  child ;  but  now 
that  I  have  got  to  know  of  this  I  am  a  child  no  longer." 

With  a  half  idiotic  smile  his  father  heard  without  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  words.  His  thoughts  were 
wholly  occupied  by  something  else. 

"  Isaac,"  he  said,  "  go  out  into  the  stable   and   fetch 
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the  gun  that  is  hidden  under  the  fourth  plank  from  the 
door." 

The  lad  nodded,  and  went  to  the  door,  but  there  he 
stopped  and  said — 

*'  No  one  of  our  name  has  ever  sworn  falsely  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  murmured  his  father  absent-mindedly. 

"  And  no  one  ever  shall  either,"  added  Isaac  as  he 
went  out. 

Van  der  Nath  mechanically  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  muttering — 

"  When  he  sees  the  horse  he  will  think  over  the  matter, 
and  when  I  come  out  in  half  an  hour's  time  he  will  be 
gone."  He  broke  into  a  long  chuckle  at  the  thought,  and 
when  his  elation  ended  in  sobs  he  was  angry  with  himself 
for  having  allowed  his  mind  to  wander  from  the  idea. 
"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  someone  whose 
observations  both  irritated  and  disquieted  him, — "Yes, 
of  course,  Isaac  will  ride  far  away.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  reach  him  on  foot — it  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 
And  he  chuckled  again,  while  big  shining  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  He  tried  his  utmost  to  convince  himself  that 
the  boy  would  flee.  He  had  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
did  not  notice  that  the  door  had  opened,  and  that  his  son 
had  come  in  again  with  the  gun  in  his  hand. 

"  See  here,"  said  Isaac ;  "  now  all  is  ready." 

Van  der  Nath's  heart  ceased  to  beat.  He  gazed  at  the 
lad  who  within  the  space  of  the  last  hour  had  ripened  into 
manhood,  and  who  with  undaunted  brow  was  prepared  to 
meet  his  fate.  He  envied  his  son  his  strength,  and  felt 
that  he  must  be  led  by  some  higher  power.  He  sank 
down  on  his  knees.  He  must  do  what  both  saw  to  be  his 
duty.  All  the  colour  had  vanished  from  his  cheeks ;  his 
hair  hung,  damp  with  the  sweat  of  agony,  over  his  face; 
for  a  moment  he  feared  that  he  must  go  mad. 

"  It  is  Thy  command,  O  Lord  !  "  he  cried.  "  Thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done  ! "  He  spoke  as  simply  as  his  son  had 
done  before.  He  felt  unable  to  contend  against  more 
than  one,  and  he  bowed  before  that  stronger  Power  who 
had  given  Isaac  his  strength — gladly,  as  if  it  were  his 
IS 
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pleasure  to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  "He  is  not  quite  in 
his  senses,"  thought  the  exhausted  man ;  **  he  does  not 
understand  what  it  means." 

Isaac  seemed  to  read  his  father's  secret  thoughts,  for 
he  went  to  the  cupboard  in  the  corner  and  took  down  a 
little  book  from  the  top  shelf.  Almost  devoutly  he  carried 
it  to  the  table  and  placed  it  beside  the  Bible. 

It  was  a  much-thumbed  and  dog-eared  volume,  with  a 
dirty  cover.  Van  der  Nath  glanced  sideways  at  it ;  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  good  from  its  presence  there  just  then. 

Isaac  searched  for  a  particular  page,  and  when  he  had 
found  it  he  pushed  the  book  over  to  his  father  and  asked 
him  to  read. 

But  the  printed  words  failed  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  uneducated  peasant,  to  whom  the  Bible  was  the 
one  household  book.  He  would  neither  hear  nor  look  at 
anything  that  was  designed  to  make  him  do  that  which  he 
now  dreaded  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  With  an 
impatient  movement  he  pushed  the  volume  aside. 

Isaac  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  by  the  tender 
care  with  which  he  drew  the  book  to  himself  it  was  easy  to 
see  what  a  strong  influence  its  contents  had  exercised  upon 
his  youthful  imagination. 

"  I  borrowed  it  from  Simeon  Flick,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  He  brought  it  with  him  from  Tellenbosch." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  Van  der  Nath,  glancing 
with  obvious  reluctance  at  the  book  in  the  lad's  hands. 

"  The  Lives  of  Great  Men  and  Good  Women^^  read  Isaac 
from  the  title-page.  "  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  father  ?  " 

Van  der  Nath  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"  Or  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  But  William  Tell  and  his  son  ?  " 

"  Tell  ?  "  said  Van  der  Nath ;  "  there  was  a  German  " — 

"  No,  no,"  said  Isaac ;  "  he  died  several  hundred  years 
ago."  And  then  he  began  to  relate  the  old  story  of  the 
father  who  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head.  He  told  it 
with  much  youthful  exuberance,  introducing  remarks  of  his 
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own  wherever  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  was  lavish  with 
such  epithets  as  "  great "  and  "  glorious." 

"  H'mph,"  said  Van  der  Nath  when  he  had  finished ;  "  I 
could  undertake  to  do  that  shot  just  as  well." 

But  Isaac  proceeded  to  explain  the  conditions  of  the 
feat,  and  then  both  entered  into  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  certainty  of  the  crossbow  as  a  weapon. 
The  father  allowed  himself  for  the  moment  to  be  interested. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to  forget.  The  size  of  the 
apple  was  considered,  and  the  distance  as  it  would  have 
appeared  to  a  man  who  knew  what  an  important  matter  it 
was ;  and  they  almost  began  to  quarrel  when  Van  der 
Nath  essayed  to  depreciate  the  Tell  exploit.  His  instinct 
warned  him  against  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
Isaac's  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  the  lad  felt  wounded 
by  his  contradictions.  And  when  Isaac  at  length  found  it 
impossible  to  convince  his  father  that  others  before  him 
had  risked  much  more  without  any  hesitation,  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  and  shutting  up  his  book,  he  carried  it  back 
again  to  the  cupboard. 

Van  der  Nath  seemed  to  behold  his  son  as  through  a 
veil  of  mist.  It  was  the  same  boy  whom  he  had  left  only 
a  little  while  ago,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  same.  He  saw 
the  change,  but  without  being  able  to  tell  when  or  how 
it  had  happened.  But  he  did  not  ponder  over  it;  his 
strength  was  now  as  melted  wax.  Although  he  could 
distinguish  only  a  few  of  the  links  in  the  long  chain  of 
circumstances,  great  and  small,  by  which  he  was  encircled, 
he  bowed  before  the  inevitable ;  it  was  not  he,  but  another 
and  a  stronger,  who  must  prevail.  Away  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  great  veldt,  where  the  storm  roars  and  the  rain  for 
months  weeps  swift  rivers,  the  minds  of  men  become 
hardened  and  obdurate,  and  men  and  women  who  in 
everything  else  consult  their  Bibles,  spare  neither  them- 
selves nor  others  when  they  are  convinced  that  something 
must  and  ought  to  happen. 

"Not  here,"  said  Van  der  Nath  after  an  uncomfort- 
ably long  silence;  "away  there  —  where  I  took  my 
oath." 
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Isaac  nodded  in  assent;  he  felt  a  veneration  for  the 
spot,  although  he  had  never  seen  it. 

"  Shall  I  saddle  the  horse  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  do." 

The  lad  went  out  quietly,  with  a  flush  of  pleasure  on  his 
face,  and  his  father  gazed  after  him  as  if  in  a  dream. 

In  the  half-darkness  of  the  stable  Isaac  busied  himself 
with  the  saddle  and  bridle.  He  smiled  gently  to  himself ; 
his  smile  was  that  of  a  child,  but  behind  it  lay  the  serious- 
ness of  a  man.  What  was  about  to  happen  occupied  his 
thoughts  least. 

He  had  often  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  elders ;  now 
and  again  he  had  picked  up  disconnected  phrases  which 
had  been  flung  out  with  a  wild  violence  and  had  been 
accompanied  by  curses  or  lamentations,  and  these  utter- 
ances had  all  taken  root  in  his  memory.  His  fancy  played 
upon  uncertain,  jarring  strings,  and  the  theme  of  the 
melody  that  was  drawn  forth  dealt  only  with  destruction 
and  death.  He  drew  conclusions  which  would  have 
frightened  anyone  but  a  child,  and  he  smiled  at  them. 
What  he  saw  about  him  daily  in  the  land  inspired  him 
with  an  exaltation,  while  his  loneliness,  which  had  also 
furnished  the  occasion  of  his  fault,  had  done  the  rest. 
Just  when  he  had  striven  up  to  the  point  where  the  path 
diverges  from  the  little  world  of  childhood  towards  the 
great  uplands  of  manhood,  he  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
friendship  had  deceived  him,  and  shown  himself  to  be  a 
wretched  traitor.  So  Isaac  laughed  at  himself  contemptu- 
ously ;  he  was  not  fit  to  live. 

And  then  the  book  with  the  lives  of  the  great  men  and 
women  of  all  time  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  To  be  like 
these  heroes  was  surely  something  worth  striving  for.  To 
sacrifice  himself  was  his  dream,  and  if  that  was  impossible 
it  was  still  left  to  him  to  make  good  the  fault  he  had 
committed,  as  so  many  in  that  book  had  done.  Now  his 
father  was  in  danger  of  breaking  his  oath ;  his  hesitation 
and  anguish  betrayed  him.  Was  it  not  his  son's  duty  to 
step  in  and  prevent  it  ?  Yes,  Isaac  felt  that  the  moment 
when  his  sacrifice  was  needed  had  come,  and  he  deter- 
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mined  that  it  should  not  pass  unused.  He  smiled  again 
at  the  thought,  and  he  was  still  smiling  when  he  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Shall  we  ride  far  now,  father  ?  "  he  asked. 

Van  der  Nath  turned  away  so  that  he  should  not  see 
his  son's  bright  look.  With  trembling  hands  he  seized  his 
rifle,  loaded  it,  and  went  to  the  door.  He  too  smiled,  but 
painfully,  and  with  a  faint  glimpse  of  questioning  uncertainty 
in  his  eyes.     He  still  hoped. 

"  We  shall  go  past  Zimmer's  farm,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  That  will  take  us  roundabout  for  three  miles,"  put  in 
Isaac  hesitatingly. 

"  We  will  go  that  way." 

By  his  father's  tone  of  decision  Isaac  knew  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  make  any  further  objection.  Smiling  as 
before,  he  went  towards  the  door. 

His  father  followed  after  him,  the  same  strange  look  in 
his  eyes,  carrying  his  Bible  and  his  rifle.  They  would  take 
the  longer  way,  for  he  would  not  abandon  his  last  hope 
that  one  of  the  enemy's  patrols  might  unexpectedly  appear  on 
the  horizon.  If  this  should  happen,  he  would  ride  right  up 
to  the  soldiers  and  fire  at  them ;  then  they  would  both  fall, 
father  and  son,  perhaps  at  the  same  moment.  His  heart 
beat  faster;  a  merciful  Providence  did  exist,  and  he  still 
hoped  for  the  only  good  fortune  that  could  remain  for 
him.  Silently  he  got  into  the  saddle  and  helped  Isaac  up 
behind  him. 

The  lad  threw  his  arms  round  his  father's  waist,  laid  his 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  gazed  out  into  the  darkness 
that  slowly  crept  over  the  weary  earth,  wrapping  in  its 
embrace  both  the  evil  and  the  good.  The  horse  began  to 
move  beneath  its  double  burden,  the  youth  smiling  into 
the  darkness,  the  man  looking  eagerly  for  the  enemy — the 
deliverer — and  praying  that  death  might  stretch  to  him  his 
helping  hand,  seeing  that  men  could  now  do  nothing. 

"What  was  it  that  de  Vlies  said?"  thought  Van  der 
Nath.  "  Yes,  that  in  war  everything  is  possible,  everything 
— even  this?  That  however  terrible  the  pictures  of  war 
that  one's  imagination  may  portray,  the  reality  surpasses 
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everything.  But  when  even  that  which  seemed  unthinkable 
becomes  possible,  why  should  not  one  dare  to  hope  some- 
thing from  mere  chance  ?  " 

This  was  what  Van  der  Nath  now  did.  Behind  every 
big  stone  by  the  roadside  he  imagined  that  a  soldier  lay  in 
hiding.  Every  sound  that  reached  his  ears  he  imagined  to 
be  the  report  of  a  rifle.  Was  not  that  shadow  over  there 
a  sentry? — or  ...  no,  it  was  a  cactus  bush.  But  over 
there  .  .  .  there  ...  no,  there  was  nothing  there  either. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Not  a  patrol  passed  across 
the  plain;  as  father  and  son  rode  through  the  darkness 
there  was  nothing  but  silence. 

They  had  already  passed  Zimmer's  farm.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  windows,  and  no  one  came  out  to  look  after 
them.  They  were  far  out  on  the  great  plain,  over  which 
the  moon  now  shed  its  pale  beams.  Suddenly  Van  der 
Nath  reined  in  the  horse,  and  cocked  his  rifle.  He  heard 
a  faint  sound  close  by,  and  all  the  blood  rose  to  his  head. 

"  At  last ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh.  "  Did  you  hear, 
Isaac?" 

"  It  was  a  meercat,  father."  And  Isaac  smiled  com- 
passionately at  the  thought  that  his  father  should  still 
take  the  trouble  to  hope,  although  the  goal  of  their  silent 
expedition,  the  great  heap  of  stones,  already  appeared  like 
a  shadow  above  the  ground  only  a  mile  away. 

Van  der  Nath  reddened  like  a  thief  caught  in  the  act, 
and  shrank  together  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle.  Hope  was 
gone  irrevocably,  and  although  the  horse  went  only  at  a 
foot's  pace,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  approaching 
the  heap  of  stones  at  breathless  speed.  He  sobbed  aloud, 
heart-rendingly,  as  only  a  man  can  sob.  But  Isaac  still 
smiled,  his  lips  slightly  parted,  and  tenderly  stroked  his 
father's  hair. 

A  pale  grey  streak  of  dawn  penetrated  the  small  window- 
panes  of  the  farm.  Some  heavy  rain-drops  beat  down  upon 
the  thatched  roof,  and  a  vicious  gust  of  wind  blew  in  at  the 
stable  door,  which  swung  back  upon  its  creaking  hinges, 
and  finally  slammed  to  as  if  tired  of  the  game. 
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The  tramp  of  hoofs  sounded  outside ;  the  door  of  the 
dwelling-house  was  opened,  and  Van  der  Nath  crossed  the 
threshold.  His  bearing  was  no  longer  the  same  as  before ; 
his  eyes  wandered,  vacant  and  lustreless,  over  the  objects 
in  the  parlour,  as  if  the  life  behind  them  was  dead.  Other- 
wise there  was  nothing  changed  in  his  appearance.  He 
carried  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  but  when  he  had  come  in  he 
dropped  it  mechanically  without  noticing  it.  The  book 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  he  kicked  it  aside  with  his  foot,  an 
act  of  carelessness  from  which,  at  other  times,  his  sincere 
piety  would  have  preserved  him.  With  sluggish  footsteps 
he  went  over  to  the  wall  on  which  his  wife's  portrait  hung. 
He.  stood  before  it,  clutching  at  his  forehead,  as  if  to  arrange 
the  confusion  of  thoughts  that  lay  behind  it.  At  length  he 
muttered  in  a  hollow  voice — 

"Alone!" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  indifference — 
at  himself,  at  everything.  He  longed  to  cry,  but  he  had 
no  tears;  he  longed  to  pray,  but  the  words  failed  him. 
Within  his  brain  his  troubled  thoughts  performed  a  veritable 
witches'  dance.  Sometimes  they  came  storming  down  upon 
him  so  that  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  them,  and  all 
became  an  unintelligible  chaos  ;  sometimes  they  paced  with 
measured  tread,  one  by  one,  through  his  aching  head,  leaving 
a  long  space  between ;  or  else,  failing  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  all,  they  left  before  him  what  seemed  a  great  gaping 
chasm  which  nothing  could  fill. 

"  Alone  ! "  he  said  again,  looking  at  the  portrait  on  the 
wall. 

It  was  a  common,  black  crayon  drawing,  made  by  an 
unskilled  hand.  A  few  rough  lines  gave  an  impression  of 
the  dead  woman's  features,  which  stood  out  against  a  back- 
ground of  large  sooty  spots. 

Van  der  Nath  called  to  mind  how  a  needy  journeyman 
painter  had  one  day  come  to  the  district,  and  had  gone 
from  farm  to  farm  offering  his  work.  The  man  painted 
furniture  and  portraits,  both  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
gave  him  work ;  the  price  he  asked  was  moderate,  and  the 
result  was  everywhere  mediocre.     Fru  Van  der  Nath  took 
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pity  on  the  fellow,  who  imagined  that  he  could  do  every- 
thing. He  assured  her  that  a  portrait  of  herself  would  be 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  husband ;  so,  half  curious,  half 
suspicious,  she  consented  to  "  sit  to  him,"  as  the  wall- 
smudger  called  it,  for  two  hours.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  the  result  was  more  happy  than  elsewhere;  but 
she  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  painter's  crooked  lines, 
which,  he  assured  her,  represented  a  faithful  image  of 
herself. 

Van  der  Nath  had  been  really  very  pleased  when  the  sheet 
of  paper  was  spread  out  before  him.  He  gave  a  deep 
laugh,  and  slapped  his  wife's  arm  in  his  delight.  Then 
the  portrait  was  hung  upon  the  wall.  There  it  had  hung 
year  after  year;  the  simple  people  who  saw  it  nodded 
approvingly  as  they  looked  at  it,  and  when  Van  der  Nath 
said  it  was  his  Sarah's  portrait,  they  nodded  again  and  said 
kindly  that  they  should  have  known  it  was  she.  Yes, 
simple  effort  as  it  was,  it  had  given  him  joy,  for  his  artistic 
canons  were  not  high. 

His  wife  ? — yes.  He  called  to  mind  the  time  when  he 
went  to  her  father's  farm  to  court  her,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  house ;  how  they  had  sat  up,  and  the  long  candles 
Sarah  had  lighted.  It  had  been  a  happy  marriage — as 
happy  as  it  had  been  short.  After  two  years  she  had 
borne  him  Isaac — they  had  given  him  that  name  because 
they  were  called  Abraham  and  Sarah.  And  then — then 
his  wife  passed  away.  She  expired  like  their  two  betrothal 
candles,  which,  after  burning  brightly  the  whole  night,  had 
flickered  out  in  their  sockets  as  the  sun  cast  its  early  rays 
over  the  veldt.  She  had  not  been  ill,  or  at  least  had  not 
complained ;  but  one  morning  she  died  in  his  arms — one 
bright,  sunlit  morning  when  everything  was  ready  for  the 
day's  work. 

Van  der  Nath's  religious  fervour  helped  him  to  regard 
his  wife's  death  as  something  which  had  to  be.  He  did 
not  complain ;  he  only  retired  within  himself,  and  became 
a  reserved  and  taciturn  man.  But  when  his  year  of  mourn- 
ing was  over,  the  neighbours  began  to  visit  him  and  exhort 
him  to  marry  again.     But  he  let  them  talk,  scarcely  answer- 
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ing  them,  and  when  they  were  gone  he  would  go  and  gaze 
at  his  wife's  portrait. 

His  Sarah  had  been  quite  an  ordinary  woman,  a  good 
wife,  and  a  clever  housekeeper.  But  her  early  death  had 
cast  a  halo  over  everything  relating  to  her,  and  when  he 
had  gathered  together  all  the  little  tokens  of  their  married 
life  they  formed  a  packet  upon  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  feast  his  eyes  for  years  afterwards,  and  which 
had  become  to  him  more  and  more  sacred  as  year  succeeded 
year. 

At  last  all  the  Ooms  and  Tantas  grew  tired  of  wasting 
their  exhortations  upon  a  man  whose  consistent  obstinacy 
neither  the  most  transparent  hints  nor  the  most  convincing 
arguments  availed  to  shake.  So  they  had  left  him  to  his 
fate,  liking  him  none  the  less  in  consequence. 

He  had  walked  unswervingly  the  path  he  had  chosen. 
He  had  loved  Sarah  as  every  honest  man  loves  his  wife, 
and  when  she  was  gone  the  child  filled  her  place.  The 
boy  was  like  his  mother,  and  he  was  their  only  child.  The 
father  therefore  regarded  him  in  a  different  fashion  from 
that  in  which  his  neighbours  were  wont  to  look  upon  their 
numerous  offspring.  The  yearning  for  love  which  is  born 
in  every  healthy  man's  nature  showed  itself  in  the  grown 
man's  endless  solicitude  for  the  child.  There  were  few 
strings  in  his  world  of  feeling,  but  they  vibrated  all  the 
more  strongly,  and  Isaac  became  the  centre  of  all  the  good 
in  his  nature.  For  Isaac  nothing  was  good  enough ;  for 
his  sake  no  devotion  could  suffice.  And  thus  the  two  had 
become  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

And  now  his  son  was  no  longer  there.  The  father  was 
alone,  like  a  tree  which  the  storm  has  broken,  after  stripping 
it  of  all  its  leaves. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  they  had  reached  the  heap  of 
stones  from  which  Simeon  Flick  had  thundered  forth  his 
sermon,  and  where  the  terrible  oath  had  been  sworn.  With 
the  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  the  father  and  son  dug 
the  grave  which  was  to  receive  the  body  of  one  of  them. 
When  the  work  was  done  Van  der  Nath  prayed  once  more 
for  mercy,  although  he  had  seen  that  all  was  now  in  vain. 
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He  tore  at  his  hair  and  beat  his  breast ;  he  humbled  him- 
self in  the  dust  and  begged  for  grace ;  he  offered  his  own 
life  in  exchange ;  he  cursed  the  whole  world.  Above  them 
stretched  the  transcendent  heavens,  cold  to  every  prayer ; 
over  the  earth  fell  the  pale  beams  of  the  moon,  tinging 
the  darkness  with  their  melancholy  light.  At  length,  seeing 
that  nothing  availed.  Van  der  Nath  seized  his  Bible,  opened 
it,  and  read  aloud — 

" '  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of 
heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abraham :  and  he  said.  Here 
am  I. 

"  '  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither 
do  thou  anything  unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son,  from  me.' 

" Yes,"  cried  Van  der  Nath  in  his  deadly  anguish ;  "a 
miracle,  O  Lord,  a  miracle." 

But  the  heavens  gave  no  answer  to  his  supplication ;  only 
the  pale  moon  shone  amid  the  vast  expanse.  The  worm 
that  writhed  upon  the  earth  existed  for  itself  alone.  Then 
Van  der  Nath  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  motionless. 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  shot.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet.  What  was  it?  The  enemy? — an  English 
patrol  ?  He  was  ready  to  cry,  "  Thank  God  !  The  miracle 
has  happened  ! "  And  he  prepared  himself  for  a  fight,  in 
which  he  meant  to  fall. 

But  about  him  all  was  just  as  still  as  before.  Nothing 
seemed  changed  .  .  .  Yes — there,  on  the  very  spot  where 
old  Piet  Muller  had  once  lain, — there  now  lay  another  .  .  . 
Isaac. 

Van  der  Nath  tottered  towards  him,  and  knelt  at  his 
side.     He  saw,  and  understood. 

Isaac  had  suspected  that  his  father  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  keep  his  oath.  While  he  prayed  and  suffered, 
the  lad  had  sacrificed  himself.  He  had  taken  off  his  right 
shoe,  steadied  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle  against  the  ground, 
placed  his  chin  to  the  muzzle,  and  pulled  the  trigger  with 
his  foot. 

What  had  passed  in  the  lad's  mind  ?     Whence  had  he 
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derived  this  incredible  courage  ?  Mute  amazement  at  what 
must  have  taken  place  within  that  mangled  brain  seized  the 
father,  and  now  that  all  was  over  he  remained  strangely 
still.  He  did  not  give  himself  time  to  answer  his  own 
questions ;  had  he  tried  he  knew  that  it  would  have  been 
beyond  him. 

He  fondled  the  boy's  body  with  his  big,  awkward  hands. 
He  kissed  the  lifeless  face,  and  raised  it  from  the  ground. 
It  was  strange,  but  although  his  agony  was  acute  he  felt  at 
the  same  time  proud  of  his  son's  sacrifice.  Isaac  was  a 
true  son  of  his  fatherland.  His  father  could  now  look 
everyone  in  the  face  with  his  head  erect.  The  youth  had 
erred  through  ignorance,  but  now  he  had  paid  for  it. 

Van  der  Nath  bore  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  covered 
it  with  sand  and  stones.  He  worked  until  the  sweat  ran 
down  his  face ;  he  tore  his  nails  to  pieces  and  wounded 
his  hands.  At  the  head,  with  its  terrible  bullet  hole,  he 
placed  two  large  stones,  one  on  each  side,  and  over  these 
he  laid  another  which  was  broad  and  flat.  Isaac's  beloved 
face  should  never  be  pressed  by  the  earth.  When  he  had 
finished  the  resting-place  he  knelt  beside  it  to  pray. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  his  lips,  no  tear  came  from 
his  eyes.  His  head  fell  forward,  and  he  bowed  himself 
in  the  dust.  His  sense  of  feeling  was  dead ;  the  calm  of 
death  lay  over  him;  around  him  was  nothing  but  an 
infinite,  annihilating  void. 

Then  the  lonely  man  rose  up,  took  his  Bible  and  rifle, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  from  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice. He  cared  not  which  way  he  went — whether  home, 
or  out  into  the  wide  world.  He  was  tired  of  life,  and 
longed  for  the  sleep  of  eternity — he  too.  As  his  horse 
went  onward  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  close  to  his 
ear.  At  first  he  fancied  it  came  from  within,  and  then 
he  raised  his  sunken  eyelids  and  smiled  sadly.  He  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  form  of  old  Piet  MuUer  beside  him,  and 
heard  his  feeble  voice  exhorting  him  to  stop. 

"  Do  you  too  wish  for  vengeance,  because  I  kept  so  far 
out  of  your  way  ?  "  asked  Van  der  Nath. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  old  man  in  a  friendly  tone. 
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"  No,  no,  Abraham.  Who,  do  you  think,  can  be  revenged  ? 
No  one — no  one.  People  allow  the  evil  that  is  in  them 
to  form  their  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  these  they  realise 
in  their  actions.  They  call  it  revenge,  but  it  is  only  an 
outcome  of  their  evil  nature,  and  it  yields  them  no  satis- 
faction, for  the  good  within  them  whispers  that  they  have 
done  wrong.  When  a  whole  nation  allows  its  evil  side  to 
get  the  upper  hand,  then  there  is  war,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  multitude  of  big  words  which  the  people  scatter  abroad, 
their  conscience  speaks  otherwise  than  their  tongues.  You 
see,  Abraham,  we  were  born  blind ;  we  had  our  eyes  opened 
only  when  it  was  too  late — when  death  came.  He  teaches 
us  to  see.  He  has  taken  the  dearest  that  you  possessed. 
Open  your  eyes  now,  and  see  !  Life  lays  heavy  burdens 
upon  our  shoulders,  and  we  think  we  do  wisely  when  we 
throw  them  off.  But  it  is  unwise,  for  it  is  not  right ;  that 
I  know,  for  my  eyes  are  opened.  And  now  I  will  give 
you  the  best  advice  one  man  can  bestow  upon  another : 
*  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.'  And  you  will  never  be  tired  of 
receiving  blows !  And  the  harder  you  are  smitten,  the 
more  must  you  humble  yourself  in  your  own  mind;  and 
some  day  you  will  attain  as  high  as  it  is  given  to  human 
beings  to  reach,  and  be  worthy  of  that  name  which  you 
and  all  others  unjustly  bear.  But  you  must  not  strike  in 
return ! " 

"I  cannot  bow  myself  so  low,"  said  Van  der  Nath 
slowly. 

The  shadow  shook  his  head  sympathetically. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  see  shall  see,"  he  whispered,  and 
vanished  into  space. 

Then  Van  der  Nath  had  spurred  his  horse  and  ridden 
home.  And  all  the  time  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
Piet  Muller,  and  the  unnecessarily  wide  berth  he  had  given 
him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  now  he  sat  staring  with  stony  eyes  at  his  wife's 
portrait.  How  long  he  sat  he  knew  not.  Fresh  thoughts 
crowded  constantly  upon  him,  chasing  the  old  away,  laying 
hold  of  him  for  a  time,  only  to  be  ousted  again  by  others. 
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They  were  a  motley  confusion  of  bad  and  good,  but  the 
bad  predominated,  for  he  was  a  desperate  man,  and  bound- 
less affection  and  wild  hate  contended  for  the  mastery 
within  his  brain.  He  was  broken  and  hopeless,  but  he 
was  now  without  fear.  The  worst  that  could  happen  had 
already  come  to  pass.  Avenge  himself  ?  On  whom  ?  He 
whom  he  might  strike  might  be  the  least  guilty.  No ;  he 
must  humble  himself;  but  not  so  low  as  Piet  Muller's 
shadow  had  said — no,  not  so  low. 

He  touched  himself  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  really 
he  who  sat  there.  When  he  came  to  look  at  his  hands,  he 
saw  that  there  was  blood  upon  them.  He  rose  and  looked 
upwards.  He  stood  for  a  time  defiantly,  with  head  erect 
and  eyes  upraised  to  heaven. 

"  It  is  too  much  ! "  he  cried. 

He  waited  awhile,  as  if  for  an  answer.  Then  fresh 
thoughts  overpowered  him.  He  took  down  his  wife's 
portrait  from  the  wall,  folded  it  in  four,  and  placed  it 
in  his  breast  pocket.  He  did  not  kiss  it,  for  he  possessed 
the  peasant's  strong  contempt  for  all  affectionate  demon- 
stration. Now  that  he  intended  to  go  away  never  to 
return,  he  would  not  leave  the  piece  of  paper  behind  to 
be  desecrated  by  the  glance  of  strangers.  Then  he  took 
his  Bible  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  His  movements 
were  like  those  of  a  sleep-walker,  and  his  eyes  stared  before 
him  absently  and  lustreless.  On  the  blank  page  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  were  written  in  big  clumsy  letters 
the  names  of  his  parents,  of  himself  and  his  sisters,  and 
of  his  wife  and  his  son  Isaac.  There  would  have  appeared 
also  the  names  of  other  Van  der  Naths  unborn,  had  not 
fate  decreed  that  they  were  not  to  be.  He  read  over  all 
the  dear  names,  smiling  at  each.  Then  he  placed  the 
book  in  the  fireplace,  laid  wood  about  it,  and  set  fire  to 
the  heap. 

He  blew  upon  the  first  feeble  flames,  and  soon  the  fire 
was  well  alight.  It  was  done  ;  the  name  of  Van  der  Nath 
no  longer  existed. 

He  went  quietly  out,  and  wandered  through  all  the 
rooms,  nodding  slowly  at  all  the  well-known  objects.     And 
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so,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  prepared  to  leave  his  home. 
He  took  the  rifle  that  leaned  against  the  wall,  threw  his 
cartridge-belt  over  his  shoulder,  and  went  out  into  the 
morning  air.  While  the  gentle  light  of  dawn  spread  its 
promise  over  the  land,  he  went  forth  in  quest  of  death  and 
the  answer  to  all  his  questionings. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens.  The 
hours  advanced,  one  after  another,  and  late  in  the  morning 
the  old  Kaffir  cook  crept  down  from  the  loft  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  her  master.  To  her  the  silence  did  not  seem 
strange ;  with  her  broken  voice  she  crooned  a  song  about 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  sat  herself  down  outside  the 
house  in  the  sunshine.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  begin 
work  when  the  master  or  his  son  put  in  an  appearance. 
It  did  not  astonish  her  that  they  should  both  be  away; 
perhaps  they  had  ridden  off  to  see  what  mischief  the  enemy 
had  been  up  to.  So  old  Betty  nodded  her  head  as  she 
allowed  the  sun  to  warm  her  stiff  limbs ;  it  was  pleasant  to 
be  alone  and  to  have  nothing  to  think  about. 

Suddenly  she  started  and  looked  about  her  uneasily. 
The  Lord  have  mercy !  There  came  some  strange  soldiers 
riding  towards  her,  their  weapons  gleaming  and  their  horses 
neighing.  She  ran  in,  seized  the  ladder,  clambered  up  to 
the  loft,  and  dragged  the  ladder  up  after  her.  Her  teeth 
chattering  with  fear,  she  crept  behind  the  empty  fruit-bin 
in  the  west  gable.  If  only  they  went  their  way  without 
discovering  her !  They  must  see  that  there  was  no  one  at 
home.  She  lay  there  trembling,  listening  with  her  ear  to 
the  floor,  praying  her  childlike  prayers. 

The  doors  beneath  were  thrown  open  noisily ;  there  was 
the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps,  and  a  troop  of  men  entered. 
They  searched  in  every  corner,  threw  the  furniture  about, 
and  tore  down  the  hangings  of  the  rooms.  With  the  butt- 
end  of  their  rifles  they  smashed  in  the  corner  cupboard ; 
they  shattered  the  window-panes,  and  strewed  the  house- 
hold utensils  about  the  floor.  There  was  much  laughter, 
and  the  din  became  louder  every  moment. 

"  Search  thoroughly  ! "  commanded  a  stern  voice.  "  They 
have  arms  hidden  everywhere." 
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"They  are  too  cunning  to  hide  them  in  their  living- 
rooms,"  answered  another  voice.  "  Look  in  the  stable  and 
the  outhouse.     Up  to  the  loft,  men  ! " 

Old  Betty  swooned  and  heard  no  more. 

Under  the  command  of  one  lieutenant  a  detachment  of 
police  troops  had  come  there,  accompanied  by  Blenkins. 
He  had  nerved  himself  up  again,  and  he  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  convince  the  major  that  just  then  the  district 
was  in  need  of  a  thorough  overhauling.  By  this  was  meant 
that  all  men  and  boys  above  twelve  should  be  arrested,  all 
weapons  seized,  and  the  women  and  little  children  taken  off 
to  some  place  where  they  would  be  prevented  from  giving 
their  men-folk  information. 

The  major,  who  only  the  day  before  had  received 
further  censures  from  his  superior  officer,  was  in  no 
humour  for  treating  others  with  leniency.  He  listened 
readily  to  Blenkins's  insidious  advice,  and  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  quell  the  last  remnants  of 
resistance. 

The  men  who  had  come  to  Van  der  Nath's  house  had 
searched  two  other  farms  earlier  in  the  day.  A  couple  of 
rusty  guns  and  a  few  hundred  Mauser  cartridges  had  been 
discovered  at  the  last  place.  This  evidence  of  disaffection 
was  overwhelming,  and  the  smoking  ruins  which  they  left 
behind  them  showed  how  swift  and  inexorable  had  been 
the  punishment.  Their  success  had  put  the  soldiers  in  a 
cheerful  mood,  and  here  they  expected  to  make  even  more 
important  discoveries,  for  the  owner  was  said  to  be  a 
zealous  patriot — in  war  the  greatest  crime,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty. 

Like  a  madman  Blenkins  rushed  through  the  rooms, 
dashing  aside  everything  that  lay  in  his  way.  Encouraged 
by  his  example  the  men  did  the  same,  and  when  nothing  of 
a  suspicious  nature  was  found,  they  were  as  furious  as 
they  would  have  been  had  their  search  been  crowned  with 
success.  A  wild  desire  to  destroy  seized  hold  of  them,  and 
the  example  of  Blenkins,  into  whose  motives  no  one  stopped 
to  inquire,  served  to  redouble  their  zeal. 

"  Not   a   living   soul ! "    shouted   Blenkins.      "  He   has 
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taken  himself  off  with  the  boy !  Pull  down  the  roof  of 
this  rebel's  nest  J     Be  doing  something,  boys  ! " 

The  lieutenant  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  laughed  at  the  men*s 
eagerness.  It  amused  him,  and  he  did  nothing  to  stay 
their  destructiveness.  Had  not  the  Boers  acted  like  this — 
like  wild  beasts — in  Natal  and  other  places,  and  was  it  not 
only  right  to  retaliate  ? 

A  triumphant  shout  came  from  the  loft.  Some  of  the 
men  had  discovered  old  Betty.  They  dragged  her  to  the 
hatch,  and  she  crept  trembling  down  the  ladder.  Then 
her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground  unable  to 
rise  again.  Blenkins  wanted  to  make  her  tell  where  her 
master  had  hidden,  and  was  about  to  shower  kicks  and 
blows  upon  her,  but  the  soldiers  had  sense  enough  to  keep 
him  from  actual  violence. 

"  I  will  get  her  to  speak  ! "  he  shouted,  and  he  ran  to 
the  kitchen  to  fetch  a  burning  log. 

The  lieutenant  followed  him  curiously,  but  when  he 
understood  what  means  he  intended  to  employ,  he  told 
him  sharply  that  he  must  desist. 

**  No  harm,  sir,"  whispered  the  fellow  insinuatingly.  "  I 
only  want  to  frighten  the  old  hag." 

But  the  officer  was  not  inclined  to  permit  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  very  much  vexed  Blenkins  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  plan.  With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  the 
lieutenant  turned  to  leave  the  kitchen.  He  had  reached 
the  door,  when  a  loud  cry  from  Blenkins  caused  him  to 
turn  round. 

The  spy  was  bending  over  the  grate,  stirring  the  ashes 
with  a  poker. 

"  The  devil  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gathered  into  a  heap 
the  material  that  had  aroused  his  surprise.  "  What  does 
this  mean  ?  "  At  the  same  moment  he  dropped  the  poker, 
and  sprang  up  from  the  hearth  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by 
a  snake. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ? "  asked  the  lieutenant,  in- 
specting the  stuff  which  the  other  had  raked  together.  He 
saw  an  old  steel  hasp  and  some  corner-pieces  of  the  same 
metal,  which  had  plainly  belonged  to  a  book.     They  were 
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black  with  the  marks  of  the  fire,  and  quite  worthless,  in  no 
way  designed  to  call  forth  either  curiosity  or  terror. 

Blenkins,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
for  he  now  stood  trembling,  steadying  himself  against  the 
doorpost.  All  the  colour  had  left  his  face,  and  even  his 
nose  was  red  no  longer. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you,  fellow  ?  " 

"  He  has  burned  his  Bible  ! "  stammered  Blenkins. 

"Well,  and  what  of  that?" 

"I  am  a  dead  man  ! "  exclaimed  the  spy,  beside  himself. 
"  It  means  my  life  ! " 

He  looked  round  apprehensively  to  every  side.  Then, 
rousing  himself  out  of  the  state  of  helplessness  that  had  so 
suddenly  overpowered  him,  he  hurried  out  of  the  door. 

His  terror  was  so  real  that  the  lieutenant  was  concerned. 
He  hurried  after  him  to  demand  an  explanation. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  man  !  "  he  shouted.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  this  madness  ?  " 

Blenkins  did  not  hear  him.  He  felt  the  ground  sinking 
beneath  him.  He  had  been  outmatched  again.  There 
was  another  also  who  thought  of  revenge. 

"  I  know  what  it  means  when  a  Boer  bums  his  Bible ! " 
he  muttered.  "  After  that,  he  cares  neither  for  heaven  nor 
hell ! "  He  hurried  into  the  yard,  and  found  his  horse. 
Next  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle,  galloping  off  westward, 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  soldiers'  shouts  and  gesticulations. 
The  one  thing  of  which  he  was  conscious  was  that  the  Free 
State  was  now  too  small  for  him,  and  that  he  must  at  once 
get  as  far  away  as  a  horse  could  carry  him. 

The  lieutenant  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  gazed  after 
the  pitiable  figure  as  it  bent  low  over  the  horse's  neck. 
Nothing  loth  to  be  freed  from  his  presence,  he  had  decided 
not  to  stay  his  flight.  And  now  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  there,  he  gave  his  men  the  order  to 
mount,  and  after  he  had  studied  a  list  which  he  took  from 
his  breast  pocket  the  company  rode  off  towards  the  next  farm. 

"Zimmer,"  read  the  lieutenant  from   the  list.      "The 
name  sounds  German;  it  ought  to  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
call  upon  that  gentleman." 
16 
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Some  miles  ahead  Blenkins  rode  on  with  slackened  rein, 
showing  no  sign  that  he  intended  soon  to  stop.  Fear  sat 
behind  him,  and  he  spurred  his  horse  unceasingly  to  fresh 
efforts.  That  Van  der  Nath  should  have  taken  his  treachery 
to  heart  so  deeply  was  more  than  he  had  dared  to  hope ; 
but  now  that  it  had  happened  he  almost  repented,  wishing 
that  his  design  had  not  been  quite  so  successful.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders ;  the  thing  was  done  now,  and  the 
farther  he  rode,  the  easier  grew  his  mind.  He  had  already 
put  several  miles  behind  him,  and  now  that  he  began  to 
think  the  matter  over  properly,  what,  he  asked  himself, 
could  a  fellow  like  Van  der  Nath — a  rebel  and  an  outlaw — 
do  to  a  man  like  him,  who  .  .  .  ?  H'mph  !  the  best  thing, 
perhaps,  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  trouble  his  mind  no 
more  about  it. 

Blenkins  rode  on  all  day.  He  thought  it  safest  to  get 
out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  he  could.  His  role  there 
was  played  out,  and  besides,  since  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  got,  why  should  he  remain  ?  Night  was  beginning  to 
fall,  and  he  took  from  his  saddle-pouch  some  pieces  of 
bread  and  a  slice  of  dried  meat.  He  was  a  careful  man, 
accustomed  to  prepare  for  everything,  and  so  he  had  laid  in 
supplies  for  a  week.  The  horse  had  to  be  content  with  a 
maize-cake  and  a  drink  from  a  stream ;  then  it  went  on  as 
before. 

Blenkins  now  straightened  his  back,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  glee,  for  he  thought  of  the  bank-notes  in  his  pocket, 
the  pay  for  all  his  trouble.  He  had  a  good  revolver,  and 
he  could  rely  upon  his  own  cunning.  The  long  pull  at  the 
whisky-flask  in  which  he  had  just  indulged  seemed  to  make 
everything  easy  to  him.  The  darkness  which  now  sur- 
rounded him  did  not  frighten  him,  but  made  him  feel  all 
the  more  secure ;  he  knew  it  well,  it  had  helped  him  many 
a  time  before. 

Suddenly  he  heard  something  rustle  close  beside  him. 
He  pulled  up,  terrified.  His  fears  awoke  anew ;  he  looked 
round  about,  while  his  hand  fumbled  for  the  flask  which 
gave  his  heart  courage  and  his  arm  strength.  The  vast 
plain  was  without  a  single  farm.     But — what  was  this  ?     A 
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dark  form  started  up  beside  ihim ;  the  blade  of  a  knife 
flashed  in  the  dim  light,  and  a  panting  voice  said — 

"  White  Baas  told  lie  to  poor  black  man  .  .  . ! " 

"  The  devil  take  you,  you  Kaffir  rascal !  What  is  it  you 
want  ?  "  Blenkins  was  himself  again,  and  held  his  revolver 
firmly  in  his  right  hand.  He  had  something  to  lose,  some- 
thing that  gave  his  life  value  and  promised  him  many  hours 
of  enjoyment.  For  the  time  being  he  was  rich,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  deny  himself  any  of  the  pleasures  that  money 
could  procure  him.  In  response  to  a  violent  dig  of  the 
spurs,  his  horse  gave  a  dash  forward,  and  the  Kaffir,  who 
had  nearly  taken  him  unawares,  was  outdistanced. 

This  untoward  incident  began  to  vex  Blenkins,  for  he 
knew  the  almost  incredible  running  powers  of  the  Kaffirs. 
When  he  had  considered  the  matter  for  a  while  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  be  quits  with  his 
pursuer,  whose  shadow  he  could  see  gliding  swiftly  over  the 
plain  every  time  he  cast  a  glance  behind. 

"  Old  Muller's  driver,"  he  thought,  and  grinned  wickedly. 
"  Well,  he  is  of  no  consequence." 

He  pulled  up,  and  waited.  To  his  joy  he  saw  that  he 
had  not  miscalculated.  The  Kaffir  came  running  right  up 
to  him,  his  elbows  pressed  close  to  his  side  and  his  head 
sunk  between  his  shoulders. 

"A  fine  runner,"  said  Blenkins  half  aloud,  "but  also 
a  great  idiot,  for  he  has  no  idea  of  seeking  cover  from 
bullets." 

Against  the  Kaffir  he  felt  himself  infinitely  superior.  He 
knew  that  his  weapon  gave  him  a  tremendous  advantage. 
He  allowed  him  to  come  within  a  couple  of  paces ;  then  he 
aimed  cold-bloodedly  and  fired. 

The  black  man  jumped  aside,  and  Blenkins  fired  again. 
The  Kaffir  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  groan,  and  the  rider 
laughed  aloud. 

"  Oh  no,  my  boy,"  he  said  jeeringly  ;  "  you  mustn't  think 
a  white  man  is  going  to  allow  himself  to  be  robbed  by  such 
as  you."  Greatly  cheered  by  the  incident,  he  rode  on  in 
great  good  humour,  prepared  to  rely  upon  his  own  powers 
to  overcome  even  greater  difficulties. 
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Some  hours  afterwards  the  Kaffir  boy  Goliath  came  up  to 
his  dying  father. 

"  Beware  of  the  white  men,  my  son  ! "  panted  the  wounded 
man.  "  Run  to  the  north  till  your  feet  bleed — run  !  Do 
not  stop  till  you  have  got  so  far  that  the  white  men  cannot 
reach  you  any  more.  It  is  foolish  to  strive  against 
them.  They  require  good  of  all  others,  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  themselves  to  do  evil.  And  they  are  far  the 
stronger." 

Goliath  stayed  beside  his  father  until  he  had  breathed  his 
last.  Then  he  spread  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  dead  man's 
face,  and  made  his  way  to  the  north  to  try  to  get  beyond 
the  white  man's  reach.  But  whether  he  succeeded  or  not 
no  one  knows. 

Blenkins  rode  on.  He  did  not  take  time  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  shots.  He  felt  nothing  but  an  ardent  longing  for 
civilisation,  with  its  public-houses  and  brothels.  There 
were  to  be  found  the  only  things  on  which  he  set  any  store. 
The  past  no  longer  existed;  it  was  not  worth  thinking 
about.  His  mind  was  bent  upon  the  future  enjoyment 
which  he  intended  to  procure  with  his  lawfully  and  labori- 
ously earned  money. 

When  the  tide  of  war  breaks  in  upon  a  country  it  bears 
with  it  a  mass  of  wreckage — humanity's  scum ;  it  awakens 
evil  instincts,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  indulging  evil 
passions.  Blenkins  was  one  of  the  scum  which  the  flood 
had  brought  with  it ;  he  had  used  the  war  for  his  own  ends, 
and  he  had  been  fortunate.  Blenkins  was  quite  convinced 
that  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  the  country  which  had 
kicked  him,  but  which  he  nevertheless  obstinately  persisted 
in  calling  his,  because  even  in  its  name  there  was  a  sure 
protection.  So,  whistling  the  refrain  of  a  popular  street 
song,  he  rode  on,  proud  in  the  belief  that  he  had  done 
something  that  ought  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  certain 
ugly  passages  of  the  past  and  raise  him  higher  than  he  had 
ever  stood  before. 

But  yet  he  was  far  from  being  out  of  all  danger.  Towards 
morning  his  horse  began  to  stumble  and  trip ;  and  while  he 
was  swearing  over  this  misfortune,  tugging  at  the  brute's 
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mouth  and  spurring  its  flanks  until  the  blood  came,  some- 
thing seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  ground  and  bar  his 
path. 

It  was  Van  der  Nath  who  stood  beside  him,  and,  before 
he  could  comprehend  where  he  could  have  sprung  from,  his 
enemy's  rifle  was  resting  against  his  saddle. 

Once  before  Blenkins  had  thought  that  all  was  over  with 
him;  this  time  he  was  sure  of  it.  And  again  the  same 
paralysing  terror  that  had  prevented  him  resisting  the 
sjambok  overcame  him  remorselessly.  His  hands  hung 
helplessly  by  his  side;  his  brain  throbbed  wildly,  and  his 
heart  ceased  to  beat. 

Van  der  Nath,  who  had  ridden  straight  up  to  him,  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  said  simply — 

"  Poor  fellow  !  " 

He  then  made  a  movement  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  wipe 
some  dust  from  him,  and  Blenkins's  horse,  which  seemed  to 
share  his  master's  terror,  started  off  with  him  at  full  gallop, 
and  was  soon  far  away. 

The  spy's  head  swam.  He  understood  nothing  of  what 
had  happened,  only  that  he  was  still  alive  and  breathing. 
Then  he  recalled  what  Van  der  Nath  had  said,  and  he  grew 
mad  with  rage.  The  words  now  hit  him  like  a  blow  in  the 
face.  Should  he — should  he  not  ride  back  and  inform  his 
friends  that  the  field-cornet  was  still  in  the  district?  His 
friends — ha,  ha,  ha !  Yes,  they  were  indeed  his  friends. 
No,  they  might  manage  their  affairs  as  best  they  could. 
Van  der  Nath  had  burnt  his  Bible;  he  was  certainly  a 
dangerous  man,  although  his  eyes  had  been  so  lustreless 
and  vacant,  and  .  .  .  H'mph  !  he  could  not  understand  it. 

He  looked  cautiously  behind  him,  and  in  the  far  distance 
he  descried  the  lonely  man  sitting  motionless  in  his  saddle, 
his  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven.  Had  Blenkins  been  near 
enough  he  would  have  heard  him  saying — 

"  Have  I  humbled  myself  enough,  O  Lord  ?  " 

With  his  rusty  spurs  Blenkins  urged  on  his  bleeding 
horse,  for  he  must  hasten.  There  was  much  to  entice  him, 
but  more  that  drove  him  forward.  After  such  a  startling 
time  as  he  had  experienced,  he  would  require  an  entire 
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week  and  an  unheard-of  quantity  of  spirits  to  make  him 
quite  himself  again. 

When  last  he  was  heard  of  he  was  in  a  public-house  in 
Kimberley.  He  was  in  the  company  of  a  full  bottle  and  an 
eager  war  correspondent,  who,  notebook  in  hand  and  with 
ready  pencil,  was  waiting  the  good  pleasure  of  Mr.  Blenkins 
in  order  to  obtain  from  him  some  special  information  which 
he  had  volunteered,  together  with  a  short  account  embody- 
ing his  ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  a  cam- 
paign. Thereafter  the  spy  disappeared  into  the  oblivion 
from  which  he  had  emerged,  and  to  which  he  properly 
belonged. 

But  far  away  in  another  region  rode  a  lonely  man.  His 
rifle  hung  over  the  saddle  before  him,  and  he  eagerly 
scanned  the  horizon  for  those  who  would  free  him  from 
the  life  which  had  become  such  an  insufferably  heavy 
burden  to  him. 


CHAPTER   IV 
ON  THE  BRINK 

THE  long  six  months  of  the  dry  season  were  over,  and 
the  parched  earth  drank  thirstily  of  the  flood.  The 
wind  whistled  in  the  cactus  bushes,  splitting  the  fleshy 
leaves  and  snapping  the  branches,  while  the  rain  splashed 
monotonously  in  torrents  upon  the  ground. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  which  had  so  completely  trans- 
formed the  land,  rode  a  solitary  horseman.  The  reins  lay 
loosely  over  the  horse's  neck,  and  the  rider's  arms  hung 
inertly  by  his  sides.  He  had  uncovered  his  head,  and  the 
rain  dripped  in  an  unending  stream  from  his  soaking  clothes. 
The  horse  went  at  a  walking  pace,  now  and  then  turning 
his  head  as  if  mutely  questioning  what  this  mad  journey 
through  rain  and  mist,  cold  and  storm,  could  mean.  But 
the  man  saw  nothing  and  felt  nothing ;  he  seemed  insen- 
sible to  everything. 

At  times  he  would  spur  his  horse  half  unconsciously,  as 
if  to  escape  from  some  pursuing  terror.  But  the  memory 
of  some  past  event  seemed  to  be  ever  at  his  side,  impossible 
to  elude.  For  many  days,  by  day  and  night  together,  he 
roamed  on  without  a  goal,  resting  mechanically  without 
knowing  what  he  did,  mounting  his  horse  absently,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands  from  time  to  time  as  if  to  welcome 
some  deliverer.  But,  except  himself,  not  a  living  soul 
was  to  be  seen  upon  the  trackless  plain.  Whenever  the 
wind,  between  the  rain-torrents,  bore  any  strange  sound 
towards  him,  he  straightened  himself,  clutched  his  rifle,  and 
waited;  but  whatever  sounds  were  borne  upon  the  wind, 
nothing  came. 

247 
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And  now  a  long  space  of  time,  which  he  had  made  no 
attempt  to  reckon,  lay  behind  him.  The  rain-torrents  had 
gradually  ceased,  and  now  and  then  the  sun  shone.  Another 
season  was  about  to  take  possession  of  the  wilds.  And 
still  he  rode  on,  not  knowing  whither  he  went — on,  and 
still  on. 

He  had  now  entered  a  hilly  district,  where  the  valleys 
formed  the  best  of  hiding-places.  The  sun's  rays  seemed 
to  rouse  him  somewhat  from  his  mental  torpor,  and  his 
mind  was  now  capable  of  pursuing  a  definite  train  of 
thought.  Here,  surely,  he  must  at  last  find  that  which 
he  sought. 

The  answer  came  in  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the 
whistle  of  a  bullet  close  to  his  head.  He  awoke  immediately 
from  his  distraction,  and  felt  once  more  that  he  was  a  human 
being  whom  a  gracious  providence  had  taken  under  its  pro- 
tection. But  instead  of  taking  up  a  position  of  defence,  he 
raised  his  hands  in  thanks  to  that  higher  Power  whose 
existence  he  had  for  so  many  days  forgotten.  Then  he 
stood  and  waited  for  the  next  shot. 

Fifty  paces  in  front  of  him  a  man  rose  up  from  behind 
some  boulders.  With  his  rifle  ready  to  fire  again,  he  de- 
fiantly approached  the  rider,  who  drew  a  deep  sigh  as  he 
forced  his  unwilling  horse  to  face  his  assailant.  The  latter 
stopped  suspiciously,  raising  his  weapon  and  then  lowering 
it,  for  the  strange  movements  of  the  horseman  could  not 
but  excite  his  wonder.  Evidently  he  was  asking  himself 
what  it  could  mean,  and  as  a  mistake  was  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  he  too  waited  expectantly. 

When  they  had  come  ten  paces  nearer  each  other,  the 
man  who  had  fired  suddenly  dropped  the  butt-end  of  his 
rifle  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed — 

"Van  der  Nath!" 

Van  der  Nath  started,  as  if  some  wholly  unexpected  sound 
had  reached  his  ears.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
a  tear  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheek.  He  realised  that  his 
hope  had  been  vain.  Presently  he  pulled  himself  together, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and,  when  he  had  recog- 
nised him,  said  in  his  turn — 
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"  Westhuizen  ! " 

The  man  nodded. 

Mechanically  Van  der  Nath  dismounted  and  went 
towards  him  to  shake  his  hand. 

"Do  you  come  as  a  friend ? "  asked  Westhuizen,  stepping 
back  a  pace. 

Van  der  Nath  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  offence  that 
lay  in  the  question  did  not  wound  him ;  the  one  thing  that 
now  occupied  him  was  the  thought  that  he  must  wait — that 
his  deliverance  lay  in  a  stronger  hand.  The  bullet  that 
had  whistled  past  his  head  had  told  him  that  he  was 
but  an  insignificant  mote,  with  which  fate  meant  to  amuse 
itself  as  long  as  it  wished.  But  when  it  had  lost  its 
interest  in  him  he  would  demand  his  rights  and  go  to  meet 
death.  He  had  heard  and  understood ;  he  took  it  to  mean 
that,  before  he  had  humbled  himself  sufficiently,  there 
would  be  still  more  dregs  for  him  to  drink,  and  he  felt 
grateful  for  every  drop  that  was  poured  into  the  bitter  cup 
which  he  must  drain.     So  he  answered  gently — 

"To  me  friendship  and  love  have  no  longer  any  meaning. 
There  is  another  tie  that  binds  our  fellow-countrymen  more 
closely  together." 

"  You  mean  misfortune  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  what  else  ?  " 

Westhuizen  nodded  again.  He  himself  had  thought  the 
same.  The  two  men,  whom  chance  had  thrown  in  each  other's 
way,  looked  at  each  other.  Neither  saw  anything  strange 
or  unexpected  in  the  other,  and  both  were  satisfied.  They 
were  two  sinewy  forms,  both  clad  in  rags — both  vanquished 
men.  One  bowed  himself  willingly  before  the  stress  of 
fate  ;  as  yet  the  other  bore  himself  defiantly.  His  glowing 
eyes  spoke  of  a  hatred,  the  wild  strength  of  which  it  was 
that  sustained  him.  He  himself  knew  that  he  hated  as 
only  lost  souls  can  hate. 

Side  by  side  they  went  over  to  the  spot  where  West- 
huizen's  horse  stood  behind  the  boulders.  It  was  an 
emaciated,  badly  groomed  jade,  with  a  much-worn  saddle 
and  bridle ;  but  it  was  still  a  horse,  capable  of  carrying  its 
master  many  a  mile  still  before  it  failed. 
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"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  asked  Westhuizen  shortly. 

Van  der  Nath  described  with  his  right  hand  a  circle  in 
the  air.     He  could  not  tell. 

Westhuizen  laughed  drily ;  he  understood  his  comrade. 

"  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go  ?  " 

Van  der  Nath  shook  his  head ;  for  him  this  question  was 
equally  difficult  to  answer. 

Westhuizen  stretched  out  his  hand  and  grasped  Van  der 
Nath's.  They  were  of  one  mind,  apparently ;  both,  prob- 
ably, had  the  same  goal. 

"  And  you  ?  "  asked  Van  der  Nath  after  a  pause. 

"  I  ?  "  said  Westhuizen.  "  I  think  I  come  from  home, 
but  I  hardly  know.  You  see,  friend,  there  came  over  me 
such  a  burning  desire  to  see  my  wife  and  children.  To 
see  them,  you  hear  ? — it  wasn't  such  an  outrageous  wish  ! 
I  longed  to  stand  upon  the  spot  of  ground  I  called  my  own, 
and  so — yes,  so  I  slipped  away  there.  How  long  it  is  since 
I  went  there  I  can't  remember  now.  I  only  remember  that 
I  went.  And  when  I  stared  about  me  I  thought  I  must  be 
dreaming,  or  have  lost  my  senses,  for  I  saw  nothing — 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  charred  logs.  My  home  no  longer 
existed.  It  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  My  wife  and 
children  were  not  there  either."  His  head  fell  forward, 
and  in  an  unsteady  voice  he  continued  :  "  Are  they  alive 
or  dead?  I  cannot  tell;  I  know  nothing.  I  only  hope 
they  are  dead ;  then  we  shall  meet  the  sooner."  And  he 
pointed  upward  to  the  grey,  overcast  sky,  which  threatened 
to  burst  asunder  at  any  moment  as  if  to  sweep  away 
with  its  waters  the  unstable  hope  of  mankind.  "  I  know 
nothing,"  repeated  Westhuizen,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  "  only 
that  all  the  farms  in  the  district  have  been  burnt,  and  that 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  lived  there  have 
disappeared.     Where  are  they  ?     Who  can  tell  me  that  ?  " 

Van  der  Nath  smiled  at  his  vehemence.  All  that  he 
had  related  belonged  to  the  past;  it  had  happened  and 
could  certainly  not  be  altered  now.  He  had  gone  through 
the  same  thing  himself,  and  thousands  of  others  had  also 
been  forced  to  tread  the  same  path.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do — to  bow  oneself  beneath  the  blow.     He 
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himself  thought  it  so  natural  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  say  so  to  his  friend ;  he  would  get  to  know  it  and 
much  else  when  his  time  came. 

Westhuizen  saw  the  smile,  and  clenched  his  fists  in 
exasperation. 

"  I  will  be  revenged  ! "  he  shouted. 

Again  Van  der  Nath  smiled.  Thousands  of  other  men 
had  said  the  same  thing  before,  but  it  did  not  alter  in  the 
least  that  which  must  happen. 

"  Come !  they  are  gone  ! "  shouted  Westhuizen,  giving 
free  vent  to  his  pain,  and  beating  his  chest  with  his 
hands ;  "  my  children  and  my  wife !  A  tract  of  land  a 
mile  wide  is  laid  waste ;  the  labour  of  several  generations 
of  men  is  trampled  down  in  a  few  moments ;  that  which 
hundreds  of  men  counted  as  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion is  wiped  out  of  existence  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
And  I  cannot  tell  why — I  know  nothing ! " 

Van  der  Nath  searched  his  memory.  There  was  some- 
thing he  had  once  heard — he  could  not  tell  when — that  he 
would  have  liked  to  say  just  then.  With  an  effort  his  brain 
obeyed  his  will,  and  he  remembered.  Quietly  laying  his 
hands  on  his  companion's  shoulders,  he  said — 

"  Such  things  happen  in  every  war.  They  have  happened, 
and  they  will  often  happen  again." 

Westhuizen  was  too  much  agitated  to  listen  to  him.  He 
pushed  him  roughly  away.  Tearing  open  his  ragged  coat, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  much-soiled  newspaper,  which 
he  opened  out  and  began  to  read. 

"  Wait,  wait ! "  he  shouted,  trembling  with  excitement ; 
"it  is  not  all  over  with  us  yet ;  it  is  not  enough — it  never 
will  be  enough  ! " 

Only  by  a  great  effort  did  he  succeed  in  holding  his 
hands  steady  enough  to  discern  the  text  before  him.  Van 
der  Nath  listened  absently.  To  him  everything  seemed  so 
unreal  and  far  away.  Why  should  he  trouble  himself  with 
the  expressions  and  opinions  of  others.  The  unimaginable 
had  already  happened,  and  it  was  just  himself  that  it  had 
befallen.  There  was  now  only  one  thing  to  wait  and  hope 
for — that  the  end  might  not  be  too  far  off. 
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But,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  resentment  and  suppressed 
suffering,  Westhuizen  read  on. 

The  Hstener  heard  his  voice  only  as  a  monotonous  hum 
in  the  far  distance.  He  distinguished  the  termination  of 
each  sentence  uttered,  and  nodded  in  acquiescence.  Yes, 
that  was  so.  To  burn  their  farms  was  necessary ;  to  hunt 
human  beings  like  wild  beasts  was  unavoidable ;  to  carry 
off  women  and  children  from  the  piece  of  land  they  called 
their  home  was  an  imperative  duty,  for  they  loved  that 
piece  of  land  above  everything  in  the  world,  and  showed 
it  both  by  word  and  deed.  All  this  Van  der  Nath  knew 
before;  he  knew  the  unpardonable  audacity  of  which  his 
people  were  guilty  when  they  dared  to  love  their  country. 

As  he  read,  Westhuizen  seemed  to  bite  his  words  in 
pieces  in  his  ferocity,  and  his  voice  rose  to  a  hoarse 
shriek. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  Van  der  Nath ;  "  yes,  yes :  '  To 
destroy  and  kill  are  a  means  which  has  at  length  become 
a  goal.' "  Suddenly  he  started,  and  stopped  the  other  in 
his  reading.     "  It  doesn't  say  that ! "  he  exclaimed  anxiously. 

"  Yes ;  here  it  is — that  they  do  it  out  of  mercy  " — 

"No,  Isay"— 

"  Yes,  out  of  mercy ;  so  that  it  may  come  to  an  end  the 
sooner." 

"  Out  of  mercy ! "  repeated  Van  der  Nath  despairingly, 
almost  as  if  he  expected  the  heavens  to  fall  upon  them 
when  they  heard  such  words  used  in  such  a  connection. 
A  gust  of  wind  seemed  to  carry  his  own  words  away  over 
the  plain.  It  whined  plaintively  among  the  boulders, 
murmured  over  the  hillocks  where  the  horses  were  feeding, 
and  then  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace.  "  This  also  !  " 
he  said,  "  this  also  ! "  And  for  the  second  time  he  re- 
peated his  commandant's  words :  "  Such  things  happen 
in  every  war."  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  "  they  are  right, 
these  people.  War,  in  its  own  way,  is  merciful — it  often 
brings  death." 

The  light  that  had  flashed  in  Westhuizen's  eye  died 
away.     His  hands  sank  down,  and  he  asked  slowly — 

"  What  is  left  for  us  now  ?  " 
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"  There  is  nothing  left  us  but  to  die,  and  if  we  can  die 
worthily  then  all  the  better  for  us." 

"  But  first  we  must  have  revenge." 

Van  der  Nath  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Had  he,  too, 
so  far  to  go  ? 

"  What  can  it  serve  ?  "  he  asked  wearily.  "  Brother,  we 
must  bow  ourselves  humbly  and  deeply — more  deeply  than 
we  have  ever  imagined."  As  he  spoke.  Van  der  Nath's 
dreamy  look  seemed  to  become  lost  away  out  on  the 
horizon,  where  the  undulating  line  of  the  kopjes  stood  out 
in  relief.  His  longing  for  death  had  never  been  stronger 
than  at  this  moment,  now  that  he  felt  that  he  wholly 
belonged  to  his  little,  abandoned  people.  But  he  resigned 
himself  to  live,  without  asking  why  he  must,  although  death 
was  the  only  thing  that  life  had  now  in  store  for  him.  He 
abandoned  himself  to  his  overwhelming  desire  for  rest,  and 
his  fancy  conjured  up  magnificent  pictures,  the  chief  motive 
of  which  was  his  own  destruction.  To  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  the  all-embracing  nothingness ;  to  drop  deeper  and 
deeper  into  some  vast  abyss,  unfathomable  even  by  thought, 
and  feel  the  eternal  darkness  and  the  great,  peaceful  silence 
closing  upon  his  falling  body, — that  would  be  a  reward 
for  all  his  troubles,  and  for  that  he  prayed.  Gently,  sub- 
missively, he  smiled  towards  the  unknown.  Then  he 
was  seized  by  a  sudden  anguish.  His  eyes  grew  large  and 
questioning;  the  human  marionette  again  feared  that  fate 
might  yet  have  a  further  struggle  in  store  for  him.  "  Have 
I  not  yet  humbled  myself  enough  ?  "  he  whispered.  "  Is 
even  this  too  much  to  ask  ?  " 

Westhuizen  crushed  the  paper  together  in  his  hands,  and 
threw  it  from  him. 

"  Mercy  ! "  he  cried.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Has  that  too 
become  a  lie?" 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Van  der  Nath.  "  Later,  perhaps, 
we  may  learn  how  great  .  .  .  perhaps  ..."  He  went 
over  to  his  horse,  put  the  saddle  to  rights,  and  mounted. 
"Shall  we  ride  on?"  he  asked. 

Westhuizen  muttered  something  inaudibly.  He  needed 
time  to  comprehend  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
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his  companion.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  ponder  over 
puzzles.  He  seized  his  rifle,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and 
shouted  harshly — 

"  Yes,  forward  ! — to  revenge  !  " 

"  Forward  !     To  the  only  certainty — to  death  ! " 

They  rode  towards  the  north  in  silence.  Van  der  Nath 
now  held  his  rifle  ready  before  him,  while  his  eyes  scanned 
every  little  hillock  that  might  conceal  an  ambush.  Another 
time  he  would  not  neglect  his  opportunity ;  he  would  fulfil 
the  conditions  to  the  uttermost ;  he  would  take  the  lives  of 
others  so  that  he  might  be  quit  of  his  own.  Never  for  a 
moment  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  possessed  the  same 
power  to  free  himself  as  his  son  Isaac ;  his  weary  thoughts 
had  never  travelled  so  far. 

They  had  no  need  to  deliberate  what  direction  they 
should  take.  They  followed  a  path  both  sides  of  which 
were  strewed  for  miles  with  everything  that  a  retreating  and 
a  pursuing  army  could  leave  behind  them.  This  zigzag 
track,  marked  out  by  destruction,  they  followed,  frightening 
away  some  sluggish  carrion  crows  as  they  rode.  But  for 
these  the  path  was  silent  and  deserted. 

They  encountered  a  number  of  broken-down,  half-charred 
waggons — a  mere  heap  of  blackened  planks — and  the  men 
looked  at  each  other  significantly.  De  Vlies,  they  could 
see,  had  been  hard  pressed ;  he  had  set  fire  to  a  portion  of 
his  transport,  which  would  have  impeded  him.  Here  was  a 
cannon  that  had  been  blown  to  pieces,  and  a  whole  mass 
of  boxes  containing  ammunition  of  great  value  had  been 
destroyed.  It  had  evidently  been  quick  work.  A  number 
of  dead  oxen  lay  about  the  yard  of  a  ruined  farm.  It  had 
plainly  been  the  scene  of  a  serious  rearguard  action,  and 
there  .  .  .  there  were  the  graves.  How  many  had  fallen 
the  riders  did  not  ask — they  could  no  longer  count.  Here 
and  there  the  ground  was  still  stained  a  dark  red;  not 
even  the  flood  of  rain  had  been  able  to  wash  away  the  ugly 
marks  of  war.  At  one  point  the  foot  of  a  dead  man  pro- 
jected from  the  ground.  The  vultures,  which  had  feasted 
their  fill,  sat  a  little  way  off",  shrieking  furiously  at  the  men 
who  had  disturbed  them.      The  two  riders   shook  their 
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heads,  for  they  understood :  their  friends  had  not  even  had 
time  to  bury  their  dead  properly.  There  had  been  a  wild 
chase  for  life  or  death;  to  be  humane  was  out  of  the 
question — it  meant  only  loss,  and  in  war  one  could  not  be 
expected  to  risk  it. 

Half  a  mile  farther  on  they  found  a  dead  horse  lying  on 
its  side.  A  single  glance  told  them  that  it  had  been  a 
remarkably  fine  animal.  It  had  not  lain  longer  than  a 
couple  of  days  at  most ;  its  eyes  had  been  plucked  out  of 
its  head,  probably  while  it  was  yet  alive.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  its  sad  story.  The  horse,  which  had  been  trans- 
ported across  the  seas,  and  had  carried  its  master  for  long 
distances  over  a  strange  land,  had  been  ridden  to  death. 
Its  flanks  were  cut  open  by  the  spurs,  and  coagulated 
blood  covered  the  wounds.  When  the  comrade  of  so 
many  adventures  and  dangers  had  been  unable  to  hold  out 
any  longer,  its  owner,  too  much  pressed  to  spend  a  shot 
from  his  revolver  upon  it,  had  let  it  lie.  He  had  hastily 
mounted  a  fresh  steed  and  hurried  on,  while  the  rapacious 
carrion  crows  began  their  work  upon  the  other  long  before 
death  had  released  it  from  its  tortures. 

The  whole  thing  was  all  so  clear  and  natural — so  clear 
and  natural  in  time  of  war.  The  rider  had  been  a  young 
officer,  sent  forward  with  some  important  despatch;  he 
must  go  on  at  any  cost,  for  upon  his  speed  depended 
hundreds  of  lives.  Upon  that,  too,  depended  his  pro- 
motion. How  could  he  waste  sentiment  upon  an  animal 
being  tortured  to  death.  Later  on,  perhaps,  he  would 
recall  the  trifling  incident  at  mess,  and  tell  of  his  break- 
neck ride  just  before  the  battle  of ,  mentioning  regret- 
fully the  sum  which  his  fine  steed  had  cost  him.  A  name, 
a  sum  of  money,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — that  would 
probably  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 

The  wretched  torture  to  which  animals  are  subjected  in 
consequence  of  war  also  confronted  the  two  men  about  a 
mile  farther  on  in  the  carcasses  of  a  dozen  oxen  that  had 
fallen  and  had  been  thrashed  to  death.  They  had  done 
what  they  could ;  they  had  dragged  a  waggon  of  ammuni- 
tion half-way  up  a  steep  incline,  but  could  manage  no  more. 
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Furious  hands  had  torn  the  flesh  from  their  bleeding  necks  ; 
curses  and  kicks  had  rained  down  upon  the  poor  creatures 
as  they  sank  on  their  knees  with  their  tongues  hanging  out. 
Other  animals  had  been  brought  forward  to  take  their 
place,  and  the  worn-out  brutes  had  been  left  behind  to 
die  of  hunger  and  thirst.  There  they  lay,  living  and  dead 
together,  entangled  in  the  traces,  rising  only  to  fall  again, 
trampling  on  each  other,  butting  and  bellowing,  spending 
their  last  strength  in  destroying  each  other. 

But  the  human  beings  who  had  caused  all  this  had 
hurried  on  to  battle,  where  honour  called  them. 

The  two  horsemen  turned  away  from  the  loathsome 
sight,  and  rode  on  in  the  track  marked  out  for  them  by 
the  war.  Now  and  then  they  stopped  to  breathe  their 
horses,  although  the  feelings  that  impelled  them  onward 
did  not  permit  them  to  think  of  fatigue.  And  so  they 
pursued  the  endless  path,  strewn  everywhere  with  the 
hideous  wreckage  and  offal  of  an  army. 

At  one  point  an  ambulance  had  halted  for  a  time.  The 
ground  was  saturated  with  blood;  tufts  of  wadding  and 
strips  of  bandages  lay  about.  A  surgical  case  containing 
several  instruments  had  been  forgotten;  a  broken-legged 
camp-stool,  a  stretcher,  which  bore  marks  of  having  served 
for  an  operation,  a  broken  eye-glass,  and  several  other 
articles  which  the  rain  had  rusted,  had  all  been  trampled 
into  the  ground.  Here  also  the  same  delirious  haste 
had  reigned;  everything  seemed  to  have  been  only  half 
done;  some  had  scarcely  begun  to  have  their  wounds 
dressed,  when  the  wild  chase  had  carried  all  onward  again 
in  its  wild  sweep. 

At  another  point  a  great  flock  of  carrion  crows  had  taken 
up  their  position  to  gorge  and  fatten  themselves.  The  two 
men  rode  hastily  past. 

At  a  farm,  the  walls  of  which  still  stood  although  the 
roof  had  been  blown  ofl",  they  found  a  woman  lying  in  bed 
dead.  Among  the  remnants  of  broken  furniture  that  lay 
about,  in  the  smashed  windows  and  the  brutal  disorder 
that  reigned  throughout  the  house,  they  read  a  tragedy  so 
dark  and  gruesome  that  they  paled  before  it. 
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Van  der  Nath  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  With  an 
air  of  severity  and  far-seeing  strength  he  repeated — 

"This  happens  in  every  war."  To  him  this  summed 
up  all  that  was  to  be  said.  And,  with  that  immovable 
calm  which  he  had  exhibited  all  along,  he  added :  "  You 
see,  brother,  we  human  beings  can  never  humble  ourselves 
sufficiently." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  a  limit,"  muttered  Westhuizen. 

"  But  where  ?     And  who  can  see  it  ?  " 

They  bore  the  dead  woman  in  silence  from  the  house 
and  buried  her,  Westhuizen  offering  up  a  prayer  that 
sounded  like  an  indictment.  Another  of  the  war's  many 
crimes  was  hidden. 

They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  on  once  more. 
Everywhere  war's  destroying  wave  had  swept  over  the 
unhappy  land,  expelling  all  semblance  of  life  and  wiping 
out  every  trace  of  human  industry.  They  could  see  that 
they  were  approaching  nearer  to  the  fighting  armies; 
wherever  they  turned  they  could  see  only  the  results  of 
war  peering  forth  from  the  darkness. 

Suddenly  Westhuizen  halted.  Breathing  heavily  he 
raised  his  clenched  hand  to  heaven,  and  shouted  vehe- 
mently— 

"May  the  men  be  cursed  who  have  brought  all  this 
upon  man,  created  in  God's  own  image ! " 

The  words  flew  out  over  the  plain,  rebounding  from 
hillock  to  hillock,  and  out  of  the  darkness  came  back  a 
hollow  echo — 

"  God's  own  image  .  .  . ! " 

The  echo  roused  Van  der  Nath  from  the  confused 
dreams  in  which  his  mind  was  wandering.  What  pur- 
pose, thought  he,  with  a  smile,  could  anger  and  curses 
serve?  Their  prayers  availed  nothing;  their  cries  of 
agony  were  lost  in  the  air  unheard.  All  that  his  com- 
panion and  thousands  of  others  achieved  by  such  actions 
was  the  setting  in  motion  of  certain  air  waves.  How 
many  wailing  cries  from  dumb  animals,  from  worn-out 
men,  from  terror-stricken  women  and  children,  had  gone 
forth  in  the  same  way  without  awakening  so  much  as  an 
17 
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echo  ?  He  smiled  again — at  himself,  at  his  companion,  at 
everything.  Was  one's  whole  life  worth  even  a  curse? 
And  even  if  it  were,  what  purpose  could  it  serve? 

"  There  is  war  in  the  land  ! "  he  said  slowly,  and  almost 
without  thinking  he  again  repeated  the  words  which  seemed 
to  have  grown  fast  to  his  tongue — "Such  things  happen 
in  every  war." 

Westhuizen  continued  growling  like  an  angry  dog. 

"  May  they  be  cursed,  I  say  ! "  he  hissed. 

Van  der  Nath  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Without  know- 
ing how  he  recalled  a  conversation  with  du  Wallon  beside 
the  camp  fire.  "  Politics,"  that  elegant  commandant  had 
observed,  "  are  all  nonsense  when  one  is  not  the  strongest." 
Well,  it  might  be  so ;  Van  der  Nath  considered  himself  too 
unlearned  to  have  an  opinion  about  such  things.  But  did 
religion  and  love  of  humanity  mean  nothing  ?  He  had 
believed  in  the  words  of  his  Bible,  and  he  had  heard  it 
said  that  the  enemy  too  prided  themselves  upon  being 
Christians.  Was  it  really  possible  that  religion  could  mean 
nothing  more  ?  "  No  ! "  he  said  quietly  but  energetically. 
He  had  believed,  and  he  tried  still  to  believe,  but  .  .  . 
These  men,  who  had  bereaved  him  and  so  many  others, 
had  robbed  him  of  the  drowning  man's  straw,  his  faith. 
He  had  only  to  look  around  to  see  it ;  not  even  the  dark- 
ness could  hide  the  proofs  of  it.  Instead  of  love,  the 
motive  power  of  the  world,  these  men  had  set  up  their 
reckless  selfishness,  without  even  asking  themselves  how  it 
affected  others.  And  they  were  on  their  way  to  succeed. 
Yes,  it  was  they  who  would  be  in  the  right,  and  those  who 
were  childish  enough  to  believe  would  go  to  the  wall.  Well, 
there  was  only  one  thing  he  longed  for,  and,  moreover,  it 
was  legitimate,  for  this  war,  like  all  others,  had  taught  one 
lesson — that  human  life  was  without  value.  He  shuddered 
and  wrapped  his  coat  tighter  about  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  a  dying  breath  of  wind  wafted  an  echo,  at  once 
plaintive  and  menacing,  from  the  mountains — 

"...  Gods  own  image !  .  .  ." 

It  was  night,  and  the  two  men  crept  behind  a  rock  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  wind.     When  a  faint  gleam  of 
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light  announced  the  approaching  day  they  arose  from  their 
damp  bed,  saddled  their  horses  and  rode  on.  They  no 
longer  noticed  the  traces  of  war  that  strewed  their  way; 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  burnt  farms, 
rotting  corpses,  and  accumulations  of  rubbish.  There 
were  now  signs  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  army ; 
their  instinct  of  self-preservation  awoke,  and  they  were  on 
the  alert  against  sudden  surprise.  Something  in  the  air 
seemed  to  warn  them  that  something  was  about  to  happen, 
and  even  Van  der  Nath  was  now  entirely  roused  from  his 
lethargy. 

Their  horses  had  had  a  good  rest,  and  started  off  at  a 
brisk  trot  of  their  own  accord.  They  soon  arrived  at  the 
top  of  a  ridge  from  which  they  knew  they  would  command 
a  wide  view  over  the  district.  Here  the  sight  that  met 
their  eyes  sent  the  blood  coursing  swiftly  through  their 
veins.  Beneath,  away  to  the  north,  stretched  an  immense 
plain  bounded  by  two  high  hills,  and  these  were  swarming 
with  life.  "  Our  people  !  "  shouted  Westhuizen.  And  he 
was  about  to  spur  his  horse  to  a  sharp  gallop,  when  Van 
der  Nath  restrained  him,  and  pointed  without  a  word  to 
the  west. 

Not  more  than  four  miles  away  came  another  army  over 
the  same  ridge  on  which  they  had  halted.  The  artillery 
came  rattling  up  the  western  slope,  and  dashed  on  to  the 
east.  Mounted  infantry  galloped  with  loosened  rein  in  the 
same  direction,  while  below  a  regiment  of  Lancers  were 
preparing  for  the  attack.  The  point  of  vantage  of  Van  der 
Nath  and  his  companion  was  such  that  nothing  escaped 
them.  The  attacking  force,  which  was  nearest  them,  dis- 
played extraordinary  activity.  Detachments  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  rushed  down  the  slope,  and  on  reaching  the 
plain  formed  into  firing  lines  which  advanced  through  the 
grass  in  double  quick  time  towards  the  kopjes.  A  battery 
took  up  its  position  and  dischaged  some  shells,  but  as  the 
range  was  still  too  great  its  fire  was  discontinued,  and  the 
battery  went  on  again.  Half-way  out  upon  the  plain  it 
met  with  an  unexpected  obstruction.  The  men  ran  about 
like  ants  whose  hill  is  in  danger ;  in  a  few  moments  the 
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animals  were  unbuckled,  and  the  men  themselves  seized 
hold  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages.  One  after  another  the 
guns  rolled  down  a  steep  hill,  and  disappeared  before  the 
two  men's  eyes. 

"  There  is  a  stream  down  there,"  said  Westhuizen ; 
"  there  is  sure  to  be  a  strong  current  there  just  now,"  he 
added  scornfully. 

Van  der  Nath  nodded.  He  had  been  pondering;  he 
seemed  to  recognise  the  spot,  and  was  searching  his 
memory.  Yes,  of  course,  he  was  not  mistaken — it  was 
the  same  place  where,  not  so  long  before,  he  had  taken  up 
his  position  in  the  kraal  at  the  back  of  Koopman's  deserted 
farm.  The  hollow  in  which  the  guns  had  disappeared 
was  the  same  sluit  in  which  one  of  the  enemy's  battalions 
had  lain  concealed  in  order  to  entice  him  into  a  trap. 
Then  his  troop  had  been  saved  by  a  lucky  chance,  and  now 
the  hill  had  done  de  Vlies  good  service  by  preventing  the 
advance  of  his  enemy.  He  had  failed  to  recognise  the 
spot  at  once  because  on  the  former  occasion  he  had 
approached  the  karoo  from  the  south ;  now  he  approached 
from  almost  the  opposite  direction,  and  was  several  miles 
to  the  west.  His  memory  came  to  his  help;  he  saw 
almost  by  instinct  what  had  happened,  and  he  gave  a  nod 
of  satisfaction.  The  Boer  rearguard  had  swung  into  the 
pass,  while  the  English  were  striving  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  unexpectedly  placed  in  their  way  by  the  spruit. 
It  was  clear  that  the  English,  having  lost  sight  of  their 
mobile  enemy,  had  for  some  days  been  rushing  forward 
in  the  direction  they  had  last  been  seen  to  take.  Finding 
that  the  Boers  had  taken  a  new  direction,  they  had  followed, 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
And  now  that  they  had  overtaken  them  they  directed  their 
attack  upon  the  retiring  enemy's  flank. 

If  all  went  as  the  pursuers  had  calculated  the  engage- 
ment would  prove  a  crushing  blow  for  the  Boers.  But  de 
Vlies's  caution  did  not  desert  him.  His  rearguard  had 
escaped  attack ;  its  last  ranks  had  got  off  in  good  order 
between  the  kopjes.  But  for  the  spruit  one  of  the  usual 
exasperating  rearguard  fights  would  no  doubt  have  taken 
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place.  Now  de  Vlies  could  count  upon  several  hours' 
start. 

"  Now  is  our  time  to  overtake  them,"  said  Westhuizen, 
when  he  had  seen  the  last  Boer  disappear  into  the  pass  in 
good  time. 

Without  a  word  Van  der  Nath  turned  his  horse's  head 
to  the  west,  and  set  off  at  a  sharp  pace.  What  he  had 
seen  had  restored  his  buoyancy,  and  he  knew  at  once  what 
they  must  do.  They  must  make  their  way  round  the 
English  force,  perhaps  wasting  half  a  day  in  doing  so ;  but 
two  men  by  themselves  could  move  thrice  as  quickly  as 
an  army  on  the  march,  and  unless  unforeseen  difficulties 
should  oppose  them  they  might  count  upon  reaching 
their  friends  in  the  afternoon.  If  they  rode  westwards 
they  would  have  to  cross  the  enemy's  marching  column, 
which  probably  extended  a  considerable  distance.  The 
troops  which  they  had  seen  on  the  karoo  were  merely  the 
van  of  a  greater  force  which  was  also  marching  in  the 
same  direction,  in  order  to  continue  their  way  to  the  north 
later,  when  it  should  be  clear  to  which  quarter  de  Vlies 
would  retire. 

On  reaching  the  spruit  Van  der  Nath  and  Westhuizen 
discovered  a  ford,  and  were  soon  on  the  other  side.  They 
rode  cautiously  over  the  karoo  and,  making  a  circuit  to 
the  north,  which  brought  them  very  close  to  the  English 
gunners,  several  of  whom  were  up  to  their  shoulders  in  the 
water  as  they  worked  at  the  guns,  they  once  more  turned 
to  the  right  and  made  their  way  across  to  Koopman's  farm, 
so  that  they  might  await  a  chance  to  pass  the  enemy  under 
the  shelter  of  the  kraal.  Although  they  had  made  good 
use  of  their  time  it  was  now  nearly  noon.  As  they  could 
not  tell  what  dangers  might  await  them  they  decided  that  it 
would  be  well  to  spare  their  horses'  strength  and  give  them 
an  hour's  rest. 

W^hile  Westhuizen  stayed  in  the  yard  Van  der  Nath 
went  up  into  the  garret  to  view  the  position.  Three  of  the 
guns  had  been  got  across  the  stream,  and  the  men  were 
now  busy  with  the  horses.  Two  companies  of  infantry  had 
also  reached  the  other  bank,  and  were  drawn  up  ready  to 
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advance,  while  a  force  of  cavalry  slowly  approached  the 
pass  with  the  intention  of  finding  out  if  it  was  occupied. 
Away  to  the  west  dark  lines  could  be  seen  marching  over 
the  plain;  but  instead  of  uniting  with  the  vanguard  at  the 
stream,  they  turned  off  in  another  direction.  When  Van 
der  Nath  had  followed  their  movements  for  a  while  he 
realised  that  de  Vlies  could  not  by  any  means  consider 
himself  safe.  The  advancing  column,  though  at  that 
distance  it  seemed  to  move  at  a  snail's  pace,  was  in  reality 
making  rapidly  for  a  point  far  to  the  north  of  the  pass,  and 
if  this  should  be  occupied  by  de  Vlies's  force  it  must,  in  a 
few  hours'  time,  find  itself  surrounded  and  hedged  in. 

The  spectator  in  the  garret  of  the  deserted  house  could 
not  but  admire  the  tactics  of  the  enemy's  general.  When 
he  saw  his  plans  thwarted  by  the  Boers  he  had  immedi- 
ately another  ready.  Instead  of  storming  forward  blindly, 
he  ordered  a  new  objective  for  the  march.  Had  Van  der 
Nath  studied  mathematics  he  would  hardly  have  wondered 
at  what  he  saw.  The  problem  involved  was  quite  a  simple 
one,  but  the  admirable  quickness  with  which  the  general 
solved  it  caused  him  to  turn  pale.  The  vanguard  had 
orders  to  force  the  pass,  and  meanwhile  the  head  column 
marched  northwards  to  the  west  of  the  kopjes,  which 
shortened  the  way  by  one-half.  They  were  the  two  arms 
of  the  giant's  scissors,  which  were  being  placed  in  position 
and  would  soon  clench  together  and  clip  the  little  army  of 
de  Vlies  into  two  pieces. 

The  shots  that  had  already  been  fired  were  but  a  chal- 
lenge of  which  the  Boers  had  been  too  prudent  to  take  any 
notice.  Their  opponents  were  outnumbered,  but  every 
moment  was  bringing  them  reinforcements.  Their  one 
aim  was  to  make  good  their  retreat.  Van  der  Nath  saw 
that  if  they  occupied  the  pass,  as  he  did  not  doubt  they 
would,  they  would  be  exposed  to  very  great  danger,  as  the 
enemy  would  be  able  to  attack  the  kopje  from  the  north. 

Suddenly  fire  was  opened  from  the  distant  boulders,  and 
the  body  of  Lancers,  who  had  come  within  range,  at  once 
spread  themselves  out  over  the  plain.  This  was  the 
answer  to  Van  der  Nath's  question,  and  he  hurried  down 
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from  the  garret.  He  knew  how  great  a  temptation  it  would 
be  for  the  Boers  to  defend  their  excellent  position,  and  if 
they  did  their  destruction  was  certain.  It  was  evidently 
the  English  plan  to  keep  them  fast  within  the  pass.  Enter- 
ing the  yard  where  Westhuizen  sat,  he  sprang  into  his 
saddle  and  shouted  the  one  word — 

"  Come ! " 

Without  asking  any  explanation  Westhuizen  also  mounted, 
dug  his  spurs  into  the  animal's  flanks  and  followed.  They 
rode  furiously  to  the  north-west.  When  Westhuizen  had 
overtaken  Van  der  Nath  he  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  Over  there  !  "  panted  the  latter,  pointing  to  the  east 
of  the  kopjes.  "Later — when  we  are  past — to  the  left. 
Our  people — are  in  the  pass  ; — the  rooneks  will  soon — be 
behind  them." 

"  Behind  them  ?  " 

Van  der  Nath  nodded,  giving  his  horse  a  pat  with  his 
open  hand. 

Westhuizen  understood,  and  both  men  urged  their  horses 
to  greater  exertions.  Van  der  Nath  felt  some  pangs  of 
conscience  as  he  thought  of  the  horse  that  had  been 
ridden  to  death,  beside  whose  carcass  they  had  stood  the 
day  before.  He  dismissed  these  unpleasant  thoughts, 
muttering  between  his  teeth — 

"  It  is  necessary — there  is  no  help  for  it ! " 

In  these  few  words  he  expressed  the  characteristics  of  the 
war :  the  most  abhorrent  acts  of  cruelty  were  necessary — there 
was  no  help  for  them.  It  had  to  be  done,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it.  But  it  cut  him  to  the  quick  to  be  obliged  to 
ill-treat  his  faithful  friend  like  this.  So  much  depended  on 
their  reaching  the  goal  in  time,  and  while  he  gently  stroked 
his  horse's  neck  with  one  hand  he  tore  its  sides  with  his 
spurs  till  the  blood  came.     There  was  no  help  for  it ! 

After  an  hour's  hard  ride  the  two  men  reached  the 
kopje,  the  eastern  side  of  which  they  had  followed  as 
closely  as  possible.  Rocks  lay  everywhere  around ;  there 
was  no  path,  and  the  horses  began  to  stumble  and  halt. 
Presently,  however,  they  came  out  upon  a  flat  field  over 
which  they  were  again  able  to  ride  at  full  gallop. 
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Westhuizen  gave  a  shout  of  joy  as  he  discovered  that 
they  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  pass.  Van  der  Nath  collected  his  thoughts,  and 
once  more  felt  himself  the  field-cornet,  upon  whose  judg- 
ment depended  the  welfare  of  many.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  take  his  bearings. 

Before  him,  to  the  left,  rose  the  craggy  slope  of  the 
kopje  against  the  sky.  In  the  distance  his  practised  ear 
could  detect  the  scarcely  audible  sound  of  gunfire.  To 
the  right  lay  the  even  slope  of  a  fresh  plain.  As  he 
looked  in  that  direction  he  started.  Some  miles  distant 
there  moved  a  great  irregular  mass  of  human  beings, 
hastening  northwards  in  wild  confusion  towards  the  hills 
which  could  be  seen  away  on  the  horizon.  It  was  de 
Vlies's  army,  fleeing  from  a  superior  force.  Van  der  Nath 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  strained  them  to  the 
utmost.  Then  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief:  fortunately 
they  seemed  to  be  in  good  time.  He  ordered  Westhuizen 
to  ride  forward  and  give  the  signal  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
should  show  himself  on  the  other  side.  He  himself 
entered  the  pass. 

"  Halt ! — Who's  there  ?  "  called  a  voice. 

Van  der  Nath  waved  his  hand.  It  was  pure  Cape 
Dutch  that  he  had  heard,  and  although  the  tone  was  un- 
friendly the  words  sounded  pleasant  to  his  ears. 

"  A  good  friend ! "  he  shouted,  glad  to  find  himself 
among  his  countrymen  at  last ; — "  a  good  friend  !  " 

A  dirty  unkempt  man  rose  up  from  behind  some  stones 
and  came  towards  him.  He  stopped  suddenly,  and  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment — 

"  The  field-cornet !  " 

"  What  ?     Is  it  you,  Joseph  Flick  ?  " 

The  man  stretched  out  his  hand — a  hard  dirty  hand — 
and  Van  der  Nath  seized  it  as  gently  and  tenderly  as  if  he 
were  handling  some  rare  treasure.  He  was  with  his  own 
people  again,  and  the  past  was  forgotten — for  a  time.  He 
bent  down  and  asked  young  Flick  a  question. 

"  We  are  the  rearguard-,"  was  the  answer.  And  when 
Van  der  Nath    betrayed   surprise  at  finding   him  so  far 
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behind  his  comrades  the  young  man  held  up  his  left  arm, 
which  was  bandaged  with  a  bloodstained  rag. 

"  Wounded,"  he  answered  briefly. 

"  But  you  are  able  to  ride  ?  " 

"It  is  not  a  question  here  of  what  one  is  able  to  do,  or 
what  one  will  do.     It  is  only  a  case  of  standing  or  falling." 

The  bitter  tone  and  the  impetuous  gesture  that  accom- 
panied the  words  told  more  than  the  questioner  wished  to 
know.  He  ordered  Flick  to  go  after  de  Vlies  and  inform 
him  of  the  surrounding  movement  of  the  English.  He 
himself  rode  farther  into  the  pass.  The  shots  that  fell 
from  time  to  time  were  a  warning  of  an  impending  attack, 
and  this  strengthened  his  view  of  the  enemy's  intentions. 
He  urged  on  his  horse,  and  at  length  he  reached  a  spot 
where,  from  the  shelter  of  the  corner  of  a  rock,  he  could 
see  the  Dornenburg  commando,  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers,  lying  among  the  boulders.  As  he  looked  at  his 
friends  he  sorrowfully  shook  his  head.  There  were  scarcely 
forty  men  left.  But  it  was  not  a  time  for  such  reflections, 
and  with  the  old  signal  which  they  all  knew  so  well  he 
called  them  to  him.  They  gathered  round,  surprised  to 
see  their  field-cornet  again  so  unexpectedly.  He  at  once 
explained  the  position  to  them,  and  gave  orders  for  retreat. 
There  was  much  else  that  he  would  have  Hked  to  do ;  the 
men's  eyes  implored  him  for  news  of  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours left  at  home;  but  all  that  must  wait,  for  time,  the 
irrecoverable,  was  speeding  from  them. 

"  Well,  Abraham,  so  you  have  come  back  after  all !  " 
said  old  Jan  van  Gracht,  giving  him  a  playful  dig  in  the 
ribs.  He  was  not  sorry  to  be  released  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  command,  and  he  was  plainly  pleased  to  see  the 
field-cornet  again. 

Jan  was  the  only  one  of  the  band  who  was  still  his  old 
self,  although  a  little  lankier  and  stiffen  But  the  others  ? 
When  each  had  discharged  his  rifle  for  the  last  time  and 
had  mounted  his  horse  Van  der  Nath  scanned  them  closely 
one  after  another,  and  as  he  did  so  the  anxiety  that  had 
possessed  him  on  entering  the  pass  was  increased. 

They   were   a   band   of  strong,   hardy,   sunburnt  men, 
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mounted  on  lean,  shaggy  horses,  and  all  were  clothed  in 
rags  and  covered  with  dirt.  Their  movements  were  not  so 
sure  as  their  leader  could  have  wished.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  company.  They  were  men  who  bore  imprinted  on 
their  dark  faces  the  anguish  of  many  defeats ;  men  without 
hope  or  expectation  of  future  victories.  Yet  there  was  a 
certain  grandeur  about  them.  The  furrowed  features  of 
the  younger  men  and  the  clouded  brows  of  their  elders 
told  in  mute  language  a  strange  story.  They  were  the 
heroes  of  a  tragedy  in  the  world's  history,  for  the  last  act 
of  which  the  curtain  had  gone  up.  They  had  risen  with 
the  intensity  of  the  tragedy,  and  their  rags  told  more  than 
any  words  could  tell.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge their  defeat;  they  knew  what  awaited  them  in  the 
end — perhaps  at  the  nearest  stone-heap.  But  although 
they  knew  it,  they  had  yet  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth 
aloud  without  flinching.  They  challenged  fate  defiantly 
and  laughed  scornfully  at  its  blows.  They  meant  to  stand 
or  fall  with  their  cause  like  one  man.  They  no  longer 
feared;  and  if  they  drew  back  now  it  was  only  because 
they  expected  an  opportunity  to  strike  hard  and  to  drag 
down  many  others  with  them  in  their  fall. 

They  rode  out  of  the  pass.  At  a  distance  Westhuizen 
was  waiting,  signalling  to  them  that  they  must  hurry.  They 
dashed  at  full  gallop  over  the  plain,  the  heights  to  the  west 
concealing  the  enemy  for  the  time  being.  Two  hours'  ride 
brought  them  up  with  the  stragglers  of  the  retiring  columns, 
who  comprised  a  few  wounded,  a  number  of  exhausted 
horsemen,  the  drivers  of  a  couple  of  waggons,  and  a  score 
of  men  on  foot. 

The  Dornenburg  commando  followed  its  leader  in  his 
race  after  de  Vlies.  Van  der  Nath  seemed  to  see  defeat 
lurking  behind  the  western  heights ;  the  air  seemed  laden 
with  menace,  and  a  torturing  anxiety  seized  hold  of  him. 
He  sought  to  persuade  himself  that  all  would  be  changed 
if  only  he  could  reach  the  commandant,  hear  his  voice  and 
press  his  hand.  And  then  he  had  his  mission  to  fulfil,  for 
now  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  been  spared  in  order  to 
die  that  day.     Thus  his  fate  would  be  fulfilled,  and  he  felt 
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glad,  as  a  man  always  is  when  he  fancies  that  he  stands 
nearer  that  for  which  he  has  longed  through  many  weary 
days  and  nights. 

The  horsemen  passed  the  last  of  the  fugitives,  waved 
greetings  to  about  a  hundred  Boer  soldiers  in  the  distance 
who  were  marching  north  in  good  order,  and  cut  their  way 
through  a  long  train  of  waggons  that  were  going  in  the 
same  direction. 

"  The  commandant  ?  "  shouted  Van  der  Nath  interroga- 
tively to  some  men  who  had  halted  by  a  heap  of  stones 
and  were  closely  scanning  the  plain  behind  them. 

One  of  the  men  pointed  to  the  right,  and  in  that 
direction  they  made  their  way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plain  was  a  deep  drift,  and  thither 
the  living  stream  of  men  had  instinctively  turned.  Here 
they  seethed  in  a  confused  and  noisy  mass,  and  into  it 
Van  der  Nath  and  his  men  sought  to  find  a  way.  But  so 
many  were  the  obstacles  that  they  encountered  that  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  come  to  a  standstill  before  a  wall 
of  waggons,  which  in  the  race  from  danger  had  got  stuck 
at  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  road. 

"  It's  of  no  use  !  "  shouted  Westhuizen  angrily  ;  "  we 
must  get  out  of  this  ! " 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  Van  der  Nath 
reluctantly  ordered  his  men  to  retire  as  best  they  could. 
Silently  and  sadly  they  obeyed,  making  their  horses  clamber 
up  the  steep  sides  of  the  rift.  They  then  assembled  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  awaited  that  which  was  to  happen. 

Van  der  Nath  glanced  down  darkly  at  the  confusion 
beneath  him.  It  was  no  longer  a  retreat  but  a  wild  flight 
in  which  everything  had  got  mixed.  The  men  thrashed 
their  panting  horses  unceasingly,  and  threatened  each  other 
with  the  sjambok.  Curses  filled  the  air.  The  oxen 
bellowed,  the  horses  neighed  and  whinnied,  the  clamour 
grew  worse  and  worse ;  one  of  the  waggons  was  overturned, 
making  confusion  worse  confounded.  It  spread  to  the 
flanks  and  the  first  lines  of  the  rearguard.  No  one  knew 
anything  certain ;  all  thought  that  the  worst  was  to  be 
feared.     Wherever  one  looked  there  was  the  same  scene  of 
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senseless  disorder,  the  same  reckless  anxiety  to  reach  the 
mountains  where  safety  lay — at  least  for  the  time. 

A  big  gun,  which  had  proved  too  much  for  the  horses 
to  drag  up  the  bank,  went  rolling  down  into  the  crowd 
below,  making  a  lane  through  the  ranks  of  the  fugitives. 
Behind  it  the  rushing  stream  united  again;  women  and 
children  were  trampled  down,  and  were  left  bleeding  and 
groaning  by  the  way;  the  waggons  rattled,  mingling  with 
the  tramp  of  the  horses  and  the  screams  of  the  fugitives, 
the  whole  constituting  a  stupefying  symphony  that  struck 
the  spectators  on  the  hill  with  terror. 

"  Ah,"  said  Jan  van  Gracht,  in  answer  to  a  questioning 
look  from  Van  der  Nath,  "  we  have  been  in  worse  straits 
even  than  this.  If  only  the  commandant  were  here,  he 
would  get  them  to  be  quiet  and  do  their  best."  He 
polished  his  spectacles  with  a  dirty  cloth,  set  them  on  his 
nose,  and  added  reassuringly :  "It  looks  bad  enough, 
certainly ;  but  the  rooneks  are  a  good  bit  off  yet,  and  they 
will  take  care  not  to  come  too  near  our  guns.  We  have 
already  singed  their  eyebrows  too  often."  And  he  gave  a 
pleased  chuckle  at  the  thought  of  some  recent  engagements. 

"  In  war  everything  is  possible,"  muttered  Van  der  Nath, 
looking  towards  the  west.  No,  there  was  no  sign  of  any- 
thing there  yet.  He  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
prayed,  silently  and  fervently  :  "  Time,  O  Lord  !  Give  us 
time !  .  .  .  time  !  Let  the  sun  stand  still,  as  long  ago  ! 
Spare  the  women  and  children  from  the  shells  !  Time,  O 
Lord  !  .  .  .  a  few  minutes — seconds  !  " 

Old  Jan  saw  his  gesture,  and  in  his  rough,  downright 
way  he  uncovered  his  head  to  pray  also. 

"Yes,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished,  "if  I  am  not 
mistaken  the  guns  will  have  their  say  before  nightfall. 
And  you  needn't  be  uneasy,  Abraham ;  the  whole  force 
will  soon  be  in  safety  among  the  mountains.  De  Vlies 
isn't  the  man  to  let  himself  be  caught  up  by  a  lot  of  clod- 
hopping  rooneks." 

"Yes,  but  those  down  there,  Oom  Jan, — those  down 
there."  And  he  pointed  with  his  trembling  hand  down 
into  the  ravine,  where  the  same  confusion  still  prevailed. 
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"  H'mph  !  Those  down  there  !  They  don't  belong  to 
the  army ;  they  will  be  a  good  riddance  !  .  .  .  Well,  don't 
be  angry,  Abraham;  of  course  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the 
poor  creatures,  I  know.  Confound  him  !  if  there  isn't  a 
rascal  of  a  Kaffir  hitting  a  white  man  with  the  handle  of 
his  whip  !  Well,  one  doesn't  get  soft-hearted  in  war,  and 
this  is  a  war  and  no  mistake.  Abraham,  isn't  it  wonderful 
that  there  should  be  so  many  people  in  the  world  ?  We 
have  shot  down  many  thousands  of  them — thousands  of 
men  who  might  have  been  of  great  use  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  live.  Their  field-hospitals  are  chock-full  from 
end  to  end ;  the  thousands  in  them  too  were  intended  for 
something  better.  Can  anyone  make  out  what  it  is  all 
for?" 

Van  der  Nath  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  old  man's 
talk,  but  Jan  had  got  himself  well  started. 

"  They  want  to  make  us  Enghshmen,  people  said  once," 
he  continued ;  "  but  in  that  case  they  have  gone  about  it 
in  the  wrong  way.  Well,  well ;  we  must  just  hold  out  and 
shoot  down  another  thousand.  Ha,  ha !  war  is  a  wicked 
thing,  and  yet  they  boast  of  their  great  civilisation  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  but  when  they  behave  in  this  fashion 
no  one  can  really  blame  us  for  holding  out.  You  will  see, 
Abraham,  that  all  will  go  well  in  the  end,  and" — he 
raised  his  voice  so  that  it  sounded  high  above  the  din 
below — "those  who  are  left  after  all  this  will  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  great  mercy  in  time  of  trial." 

"  Oom,  do  you  think — do  you  really  think  .  .  .  ?  " 

Old  Jan  drew  himself  up  in  his  saddle  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  and  said  severely — 

"  To  think  anything  else  is  to  doubt  God's  righteousness, 
Abraham.  There  are  many  small  nations  in  the  world, 
and  the  Lord  holds  His  mighty  hand  over  them  all.  A 
nation's  existence  does  not  depend  upon  its  possession  of 
the  best  weapons." 

The  sound  of  hoofs  was  heard  behind  them.  A  con- 
siderable troop  had  halted  by  the  hill,  and  a  single  rider 
came  dashing  up  to  them. 

"  Cornet  van  Gracht ! "  shouted  a  sharp  commanding 
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voice,  "what  does  this  mean?     Why  have  you  left  your 
post  without  my  permission  ?  " 

"  Commandant,  I  .  .  .  Van  der  Nath  is  here." 

"  Abraham  !  "  And  de  Vlies  reined  in  his  horse  with  a 
violent  jerk,  and  stretched  out  his  hand.  "Welcome 
back  ;  here  we  need  every  arm." 

Van  der  Nath  returned  his  greeting.  Then  he  looked 
with  astonishment  at  the  man  before  him.  Of  the  fanatic 
who  had  once  predicted  disaster  there  was  now  no  trace. 
The  ragged  clothes  were  the  same,  and  a  deep  wrinkle  had 
formed  between  the  bushy  eyebrows.  But  his  movements 
were  energetic,  his  voice  as  hard  as  metal,  his  words  con- 
cise and  without  an  unnecessary  syllable.  De  Vlies  had 
become  quite  another  man.  While  everything  about  him 
was  tumbling  and  tottering  to  pieces  he  had  found  himself 
and  grown  in  proportion  to  the  danger.  Defeats  only 
redoubled  his  strength ;  reverses  increased  his  ingenuity 
past  belief;  every  time  that  he  was  checked  he  arose  more 
formidable  than  before. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  talking  now,"  he  said  to  Van  der 
Nath ;  "if  neither  of  us  falls  we  shall  have  time  enough 
later."  As  he  spoke  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  plain. 
He  saw  that  the  picked  men  of  his  little  army  had  reached 
the  hills  towards  the  north,  and  a  calm  smile  of  satisfaction 
played  about  his  tightly  pressed  lips.  It  vanished,  however, 
and  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  pain  when  he  turned  to 
the  scene  of  confusion  below.  His  face  grew  dark  as  he 
scanned  the  noisy  mass  that  streamed  onward  through  the 
ravine.  With  such  a  medley  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
to  think  of  a  successful  defence  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  flee  as  fast  as  the  legs  of 
horses  and  men  could  move. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  anguish  came  from  the  last  stragglers, 
and  was  taken  up  by  those  in  front. 

The  head  of  the  enemy's  column  had  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  south-west  heights,  and  was  now  marching 
quickly  over  the  plain.  There  was  still  a  distance  of  several 
miles  to  be  covered  before  they  could  open  an  effective  fire, 
but  for  the  fugitives  to  maintain  this  distance  would  be 
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impossible.  The  English  had  discerned  the  confusion 
through  their  field-glasses,  and  were  hastening  their  advance. 
Fresh  detachments  appeared  constantly  upon  the  ridge,  and 
from  the  pass  behind  came  a  long  line  of  mounted  infantry, 
while  a  regiment  of  cavalry  dashed  northwards  in  order  to 
get  past  the  rearguard  in  the  pass,  and  direct  their  attack 
against  the  flank  of  the  retiring  force. 

"  Abraham ! "  exclaimed  de  Vlies,  bringing  his  hand 
down  on  Van  der  Nath's  shoulder,  "  I  need  you  !  "  Abraham 
was  about  to  answer,  but  the  commandant  showed  by  a  sign 
that  he  could  not  listen  then.  "  You  will  occupy  the  kopje 
over  there  with  " — he  glanced  at  the  forty  men  in  rags,  and 
smiled  sadly — "  with  the  Dornenburgers."  He  pointed  to 
a  little  isolated  kopje  on  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
forward  of  the  northern  range  of  hills.  "  There  you  must 
remain ;  the  position  is  splendid,  and  if  it  is  defended  as — 
as  it  must  be  defended,  you  can  hold  out  a  couple  of  hours. 
They  are  tired  too ;  they  can't  send  forward  more  than  a 
few  men  at  a  time.  Westhuizen,  you  can  join  Van  der 
Nath ;  there  will  be  an  attack  from  more  sides  than  one, 
and  you  will  have  to  keep  your  eyes  open.  I  will  see  that 
a  good  force  covers  you  in  the  rear ;  but,  whatever  happens, 
you  must  not  abandon  the  kopje." 

Van  der  Nath  shook  the  commandant  by  the  hand.  He 
understood  that  the  situation  was  hopeless,  that  he  and  his 
forty  ragged  soldiers  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  break  the  force 
of  the  first  attack.  Deliverance  was  at  hand,  the  end  was 
near,  and  he  was  glad  of  it. 

But  de  Vlies  spoke  on,  quickly  and  sternly,  like  a  chief 
who  does  not  concern  himself  about  the  sacrifices  of  his 
subordinates  if  only  his  end  is  attained. 

"  Two  guns  will  be  placed  in  the  pass ;  they  will  support 
you,  and — and  I  rely  upon  you,  Abraham,  the  enemy  must 
not  advance  beyond  your  position."  His  voice  became  low 
and  thick.  "  I  need  at  least  six  hours  to  save  what  can  be 
saved.  You  must  find  me  time,  my  friend — time,  time  ! 
A  salute  from  the  kopje  will  astonish  the  enemy,  and  give 
them  something  to  think  about.  They  will  smell  a  trap, 
and  attack  you  after  wasting  some  hours  in  reconnoitring ; 
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and  I  shall  have  time  to  make  good  my  position.  It  will  take 
them  some  time  yet  to  reach  us,  but  when  they  do  you  must 
obtain  me  breathing  space — the  longer  the  better.  Cornet 
Van  der  Nath,  Cornet  Westhuizen,  men  of  Dornenburg,  I 
rely  upon  your  devotion  ! " 

A  murmur  of  acquiescence  ran  through  the  ranks  ;  the  forty 
men  drew  themselves  up,  and  some  of  them  began  to  load. 
Jan  van  Gracht  raised  his  hoarse  voice,  and  said  calmly — 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  shan't  fare  worse  this  time  than 
before.  We  rely  upon  you,  commandant ;  and  if  only  you 
can  protect  us  in  the  rear,  not  one  of  us  will  give  way." 

De  Vlies  nodded  to  the  old  man,  shook  Van  der  Nath 
by  the  hand,  and  said  solemnly — 

"  Farewell ! " 

The  word  seemed  to  cost  him  a  great  effort ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  his  friends  being  engulfed,  one  after  another, 
in  the  whirlpool  of  war.  He  repressed  his  emotion,  and 
gave  a  military  salute. 

"  Thank  you  ! "  said  Van  der  Nath.  "  You  have  given 
me  what  I  longed  for." 

"  You,  too  ?  "  muttered  de  Vlies  sorrowfully.  "  You  are 
lucky,  Abraham,  for  you  will  not  see  the  end  of  all  this." 

Then,  remembering  that  the  eyes  of  thousands  were 
upon  him,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  up  their  courage, 
he  drew  himself  up,  and  galloped  off,  followed  by  the  troop 
that  had  awaited  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  forty  men  whose  mission  it  was  to  ward  off  the  first 
danger  rode  at  a  great  pace  over  the  kopjes,  while  beneath 
the  stream  of  fugitives  flowed  on.  In  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion trifling  obstacles,  which  at  other  times  would  have 
been  surmounted  in  a  few  moments,  now  occasioned  long 
delays.  A  woman,  surrounded  by  several  children,  sat  on 
the  top  of  a  lumbering  four-wheeled  waggon  loaded  with 
furniture  and  household  goods,  while  her  husband  thrashed 
the  bleeding  sides  of  the  oxen  to  make  them  move  faster. 
Behind  came  a  white-haired  old  man  on  a  small  cart  drawn 
by  a  stiff-legged  horse,  which  he  urged  on  by  kicking  its 
flanks  with  his  heavy  boots,  shouting  and  whipping  it  con- 
stantly.    The  animal  made  a  last  fruitless  effort,  and  sank 
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down  unable  to  stir.  For  a  few  moments  the  old  man 
stared  about  him  blankly;  then,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  wits,  he  took  his  rifle  from  the  cart,  placed  his  crying 
grandchildren  in  his  arms,  and  strode  on,  leaving  all  his 
own  and  his  son's  possessions  behind  him.  In  a  narrow, 
rickety  carriage,  that  rocked  about  like  a  ship  at  sea,  sat  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  a  dozen  wailing  children,  who  held 
fast  to  her  skirts.  The  smallest,  hardly  a  year  old,  lay  at 
her  breast.  A  wounded  man,  the  father,  walked  along 
beside  them,  weary  and  downcast,  holding  on  to  the 
carriage,  which  without  him  was  too  heavily  laden.  When 
his  wife  called  out  a  word  of  encouragement  to  him  he  tried 
to  smile,  but  the  smile  was  half  idiotic  and  meaningless. 
And  so  he  walked  on,  his  pain  and  fever  causing  everything 
about  him  to  appear  to  him  through  a  mist. 

And  wherever  one  looked  the  same  kind  of  thing  was  to 
be  seen.  The  cries  of  women  and  children  rose  like  a 
hideous  paean  to  the  god  of  war ;  and  as  a  background  to  all 
this  was  the  despair  of  the  men  as  they  saw  the  distance 
between  them  and  their  friends  increase,  while  every 
moment  the  enemy  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

Everywhere  it  was  the  same.  A  waggon,  trying  to  make 
its  way  up  the  bank  and  so  out  of  the  throng,  slipped  back 
again  and  stuck  fast.  As  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  it,  a  man  jumped  down  from  the  waggon  and  ran  off; 
but  he  left  behind  a  woman  with  a  little  child  in  her  arms, 
who  uttered  the  most  piteous  cries  for  help.  All  human 
ties  were  broken ;  fathers  left  their  children  to  the  mercy  of 
chance ;  husbands  were  separated  from  their  wives.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  stifled  every  manifestation  of 
humanity.  To  help  anyone  else  was  a  madness  of  which 
no  one  was  guilty.     It  was  everyone  for  himself. 

The  English  had  succeeded  in  getting  forward  a  couple 
of  guns  with  which  they  tried  to  open  fire.  The  sound 
was  like  an  electric  shock  to  the  rearguard  which  de  Vlies 
had  left  as  cover  for  the  fugitives.  The  first  shell  had 
fallen  far  short,  but  it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  the 
next  would  be  better  placed.  So  the  hundred  men  who 
formed  the  guard  rode  along  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
18 
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intending  to  leave  the  wretched  people  to  their  fate.  They 
had  done  everything  in  their  power,  but  to  expose  them- 
selves to  no  purpose  to  the  enemy's  shells  was  too  great 
a  trial  for  their  courage. 

After  they  had  retreated  to  the  accompaniment  of 
curses,  shrieks,  and  prayers,  and  the  regular  boom  of  the 
distant  guns,  the  Dornenburg  men  were  the  nearest  Boer 
force  to  the  enemy.  They  who  had  trodden  the  long  Via 
Dolorosa  of  war  looked  down  aghast  into  the  terrible 
hollow.  But  a  shell  came  and  ploughed  up  the  earth 
dangerously  near  to  them,  and  they  set  themselves  in 
motion  in  order  to  take  up  the  position  that  had  been 
allotted  to  them. 

They  had  ridden  only  a  few  paces  when  Westhuizen,  as 
if  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  to 
scan  once  again  the  confusion  below.  Suddenly  he  turned 
pale  and  half  unconsciously  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart. 
Amid  the  throng  of  people  and  animals  who  jostled  one 
another  there  waved  a  tiny,  delicate  hand,  and  a  child's 
voice  cried  plaintively — 

"  Father  !— Father  !  " 

Despite  its  weakness  the  little  mouth  that  uttered  the 
cry  had  succeeded  in  making  it  pierce  the  air  so  that  the 
words  were  heard,  above  all  the  din  and  clangour,  by  the 
ears  they  were  intended  for. 

Westhuizen  heard,  and  something — he  could  not  have 
said  what — told  him  that  the  cry  concerned  him.  He 
looked,  and  saw  a  little  girl  sitting  on  a  cart,  waving  her  hand. 

"  Ruth  ! — my  daughter  ! " 

The  cry  came  irresistibly  from  his  lips.  He  had 
bemoaned  his  wife  as  dead,  and  had  accustomed  himself  to 
believe  that  the  four  little  ones  who  had  called  him  father 
had  followed  her  into  the  unknown.  And  here,  thirty  paces 
off,  was  the  youngest,  alive  and  calling  him  towards  her. 
Without  a  thought  of  anything  but  the  httle  hand  raised 
above  the  surging  crowd  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
down  the  steep  slope.  Impelled  by  the  overpowering 
desire  to  ask  one  simple  question,  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  moving  mass. 
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"Your  mother — the  others?"  he  cried,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  children  by  name.  "  O  Ruth,  my  brave  little 
girl ! — keep  up  !  don't  let  them  push  you  over !  Do  you 
hear,  Ruth — hold  on  tight !  " 

The  child  swayed  and  fell. 

"  Ruth— Ruth  !  " 

Angry  words  were  hurled  at  him,  threatening  hands  were 
raised  at  him,  but  he  saw  nothing  but  the  feeble  hand,  and 
heard  nothing  but  the  heart-rending  cry — 

"  Father,  father  !— Help  me  ! " 

His  horse  got  its  legs  entangled  in  some  trailing  ropes, 
and  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  He  was  trampled  upon 
by  hard  feet,  and  received  many  blows  and  kicks.  When 
at  last  he  got  up  the  blood  was  streaming  down  his  face 
from  a  wound  in  the  forehead.  The  little  hand  was  gone ; 
it  had  vanished  in  the  surge. 

Had  he  found  his  child  only  to  lose  her  again  ?  He  was 
furious  at  the  obstacles  that  impeded  his  progress.  He 
knocked  down  one  man  who  would  not  get  out  of  his  way 
quickly  enough,  and,  roaring  like  a  madman,  he  rushed 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  last  seen  the  little  hand. 

"  Ruth  !  Ruth  !  "  he  cried.  "  Where  is  mother  and  the 
others  ?" 

Suddenly  there  was  a  deafening  noise  not  ten  paces  off. 
Something  terrible  had  happened.  The  earth  was  torn  up  ; 
gravel  and  sand  were  hurled  up  into  the  air  and  then 
rained  down  again.  At  a  certain  spot  there  was  a  hissing 
and  cracking,  and  a  hail  of  projectiles  was  scattered  all 
around,  while  a  stifling  smoke  arose,  enveloping  everything 
in  its  impenetrable  veil.  Soon  Westhuizen  saw,  as  through  a 
fog,  how  a  waggon  was  shattered  into  splinters ;  he  noticed 
a  wheel  whirling  round  high  up  in  the  air,  and  fancied  that 
something  flaccid,  shapeless,  like  a  human  limb,  kept  it 
company,  to  fall  presently  with  a  heavy  thud.  And  in  a 
wide  circle  round  about  the  living  and  the  dead  were  swept 
away  and  annihilated.  All  this  happened  in  the  fraction  of 
a  second;  then  everything  was  as  before,  but  strangely 
silent  and  still.  Westhuizen  had  sunk  down  on  his  knees. 
All  at  once  he  felt  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  he  could 
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scarcely  move  a  finger.  With  a  feeble  movement  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  side;  in  spite  of  his  exhaustion  he  felt 
impelled  to  do  so.  A  sort  of  sticky  moisture  adhered  to 
his  hands.  A  smile  of  uncertainty  flitted  over  his  face. 
What  was  this  .  .  .  What — ?  He  tried  to  think,  exerting 
his  brain  to  the  utmost. 

"  The  shell ! "  he  said  aloud.     "  I  am  wounded  " — 

But  immediately  he  remembered  his  child.  He  rose, 
staggered  a  few  paces,  swayed  and  fell ;  then  he  rose,  and 
fell  again.  All  became  dark  before  his  eyes ;  first  the 
landscape  was  blotted  out,  the  outlines  of  the  hills  grew 
blurred  and  uncertain,  the  surface  of  the  earth  resembled  a 
leaden  sky  ;  then  the  whole  world  seemed  to  sink  away,  and 
he  was  left  behind,  alone,  to  be  torn  by  untold  agonies.  He  lay 
slowly  down  ;  he  wanted  to  sleep,  to  forget.  Something  was 
trampling  upon  his  outstretched  limbs  ...  A  fearful  shudder 
went  through  him;  he  drew  his  knees  up  to  his  chin, 
straightened  himself  out  again,  and  rolled  over  several  times 
while  the  red  life-blood  flowed  from  his  rent  side.  Some 
inarticulate  sounds  came  from  his  lips.  The  pain  forced  him 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  then  memory  awoke  again.  He  looked 
about  him  ;  his  eyes  rested  upon  a  rolled-up  bundle  that 
lay  beside  him.     He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  it. 

"  Ruth  ! — Ruth  !  "  he  whispered  hoarsely,  dragging  the 
little  bundle  to  him,  and  pressing  his  pale  lips  to  what  he 
imagined  to  be  his  own  child's  cheek.  "  Ah,  how  cold  ! " 
An  icy  shudder  shook  him  from  head  to  foot ;  convulsions 
seized  his  trembling  limbs,  and  that  which  a  few  moments 
before  had  been  a  human  being  full  of  strength  and  warm 
blood  lay  there  uttering  incoherent  words,  and  pressing 
a  lifeless  object  to  his  breast.  Then  came  death,  softly 
and  ingratiatingly,  upon  the  scene,  and  laid  his  bony 
hand  upon  his  burning  forehead;  and  Westhuizen's  soul 
forsook  its  mortal  dwelling  to  meet  once  more  the  child  of 
which  the  war  had  bereft  him. 

The  Dornenburg  men  had  halted  when  Westhuizen  rode 
away  from  them.  They  beheld  his  fate,  and  their  clenched 
fists  and  flashing  eyes  showed  the  impression  it  made  upon 
them. 
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"  Look — look  !    Now  they  kill  even  women  and  children ! " 

shouted  Van  der  Nath  as  the  shell  burst  amid  the  fugitives. 

"  From  the  position  of  the  guns  they  cannot  see  down 

into  the  ravine,"  said  a  voice  beside  him.     "  They  don't 

know  we  have  women  and  children  with  us." 

Van  der  Nath  turned  round  to  rebuke  the  speaker,  and 
encountered  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  old  missionary.  He 
had  forgotten  him,  as  he  had  forgotten  so  much  else ;  but 
he  was  not  surprised  to  meet  him.  Nothing  now  was 
capable  of  surprising  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  he  would  not  argue  with  the 
old  man.  At  the  thought  of  the  influence  which  the  minister 
had  once  exercised  over  him  he  laughed  harshly,  almost 
maliciously,  and  a  new  idea  entered  his  mind.  To  take 
the  old  man  with  him,  force  him  to  witness  the  fight  that 
was  imminent,  see  the  finish,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips 
an  admission  that  all  that  they  both  believed,  that  all  that 
the  whole  world  longed  for,  was  but  a  foolish  chimera — 
that  would  amuse  him.  Then  he  looked  more  closely  at 
the  thin,  bent  form.  He  bore  the  same  rags,  the  same 
dirt,  as  all  the  others ;  but  the  eyes !  .  .  .  What  great  un- 
fathomable eyes,  full  of  bitter  sadness  and  unutterable  pain. 
Here  was  one  who  had  brooded  until  he  was  sick  at  soul, 
one  who  had  bowed  himself,  and  was  now  not  far  from  relin- 
quishing his  hold  on  life.  Van  der  Nath  had  not  the  heart 
to  realise  his  idea ;  the  malicious  thought  was  silently  buried 
and  forgotten.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  again.  In  the 
face  of  such  facts  what  purpose  could  talking  serve.  He 
could  not,  however,  refrain  from  asking  one  question — 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  enemy  would  stop  their 
fire  if  they  knew  who  were  down  there  ?  " 

A  pained  look  of  astonishment  appeared  in  the  old  man's 
childlike  eyes.  He  shuddered  at  Van  der  Nath's  hard  tones. 
He  knew  that  once,  at  least,  he  had  brought  this  man  into 
the  way  he  should  go.  And  now  he  had  come  back  more 
hardened  than  before,  and  just  as  revengeful  as  all  the  others. 
And  down  there — cries  of  distress,  suffering,  and  death.  He 
looked  away ;  he  feared  for  the  men  beside  him ;  he  stood 
helpless  before  the  evil  destiny  that  lay  in  wait  everywhere. 
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He  was  silent,  seeking  some  excuse,  some  explanation ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  There  again ! "  exclaimed  the  field-cornet,  as  another 
shell,  aimed  with  admirable  precision,  fell  close  behind  the 
fugitives.     "  There  again  ! " 

"  God  in  heaven  ! — What  is  this  ?  "  stammered  the  old 
man,  raising  his  clasped  hands. 

"  It  is  blasphemy,  but  men  seek  an  excuse  and  call  it  war  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man  sadly ;  "  it  is  blasphemy 
against  Thee,  O  God,  against  the  life  given  us  to  do  good 
with — blasphemy  against  everything  in  heaven  and  on 
earth." 

"  Do  you  follow  it  all,  pastor  ?  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  the  end  is  far  off  yet." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  will  not  see  more.  I  am  weary — weary  to 
death  ! "     And  he  closed  his  eyes  so  that  he  should  not  see. 

Van  der  Nath  laid  his  right  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said  harshly.  "  At  least  you  cannot  remain 
here.  Those  lines  over  there  are  soldiers ;  in  half  an  hour 
they  will  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  sweep  away  every- 
thing that  is  here." 

"  Do  you  think  .  .  .  ? "  The  pastor  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  over  the  plain  as  if  animated  by  some  faint 
hope.     He  seemed  to  have  an  idea  of  remaining. 

"  They  will  shoot  you  down ;  they  can't  distinguish  any- 
body at  that  distance.  So  don't  be  obstinate  !  "  Van  der 
Nath  grew  suddenly  exasperated  without  knowing  why,  and 
seized  the  reins  of  the  missionary's  horse.  "Yes,  look 
there  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  look  your  fill,  old  man  !  "  But 
the  missionary  only  looked  at  him. 

"  And  your  promise,  Abraham  ?  "  he  asked  sorrowfully. 

Van  der  Nath's  features  contracted  convulsively,  as  if 
someone  had  probed  a  half-healed  wound.  Then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered — 

"  Did  I  know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  gave  it  ?  Be- 
sides, Abraham  Van  der  Nath  is  dead.  His  heart  broke 
one  night  long  ago,  very  long  ago.  He  no  longer  exists. 
Do  not  look  at  me  so  reproachfully ;  there  is  no  help  for 
it.     And  now,  come  along  !     Come  and  see  ! " 


CHAPTER   V 
DE  MORTUIS 

HALF  an  hour's  ride  brought  the  troop  to  the  kopje, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  orders  the  men  ap- 
proached the  position  from  the  north.  Leaving  their 
horses  in  a  kloof  that  was  sheltered  on  three  sides,  they 
hastily  clambered  up  the  rocks  to  occupy  the  most  suitable 
spot  for  resisting  the  attack. 

At  the  highest  point  a  caprice  of  nature  had  formed  a 
little  plateau  surrounded  by  a  lofty  breastwork  of  rock,  and 
here  Van  der  Nath  took  up  his  position  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  widest  possible  outlook.  He  saw  his  men  drag- 
ging up  large  stones  to  serve  as  cover  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  he  nodded  approvingly.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  give  them  orders  or  advice ;  they  knew  just  as  much 
as  he,  and  he  ridiculed  the  species  of  valour  that  bade 
every  man  defy  death  by  exposing  his  breast  to  danger. 
Their  instinct  told  them  what  they  had  to  do ;  to  them  it 
was  folly  to  expose  as  much  as  the  heel  of  their  boot  or  the 
top  of  their  hat.  Had  their  tactics  been  other  than  they 
were  they  would  all  have  been  killed  long  before.  Modern 
warfare  has  developed  in  such  a  fashion  that  a  reversion  to 
the  ambush  of  the  primitive  savage  has  become  natural. 
Strategy  is  much  more  valuable  than  courage ;  to  take  one's 
enemy  unprepared  or  from  behind  is  now  the  thing  to  be 
striven  for.  Surprise  is  the  last  and  most  effective  develop- 
ment of  tactics. 

The  bravery  that  consists  in  advancing  full  front  upon 
the  enemy  is  henceforth  utterly  to  be  condemned ;  it  but 
serves  tq  show  the  incapacity  of  the  commander,  and  his 

2Ta 
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enslavement  to  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  parade-ground.  The  only  courage  which  has,  or  ever 
will  have,  any  practical  value  in  war  is  the  courage  that 
shows  itself  able  coolly  and  calmly  to  annihilate  other 
human  beings.  The  butcher  boy  who  daily  cuts  the  throats 
of  fifty  sheep  is  the  soldier's  ideal ;  to  rise  to  a  machine-like 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others  is  the  great  goal  to 
which  the  military  man  must  strive  if  he  is  to  fulfil  his 
calling  worthily.  If  he  does  not  possess  this  essential 
quality  he  will  be  merely  a  sham  fighter,  a  travesty ;  for  we 
live  in  the  cold,  calculating  epoch  of  utility,  when  everything 
is  classified  according  to  its  true  value,  without  regard  to 
old  prejudices,  or  to  ornamental  attributes,  whether  of 
attire  or  speech. 

Such  new  lessons  had  been  given  and  accepted  in  silent 
bitterness.  The  war  had  entered  upon  its  last  stage,  and 
from  a  struggle  between  great  armies  and  many  small 
forces  it  had  degenerated  into  a  deliberate  scheme  for 
the  extermination  of  a  whole  people.  Mistakes  were 
avenged  upon  the  innocent;  farms  were  burned  down, 
women  and  children  were  driven  away,  and  the  common 
rights  of  nations  were  trodden  under  foot.  The  com- 
batants, the  weaker  of  whom  were  entirely  justified  in 
defending  their  country, — for  if  anything  can  ennoble  war 
and  exclude  from  it  the  possibility  of  calculation  it  is 
surely  the  defence  of  one's  country, — were  launched  upon 
this  wrong  path,  firmly  determined  to  follow  it  up  to  the 
end.  And  so  the  butcher  boy's  ideal  was  attained;  the 
war,  as  such,  neared  its  perfection,  becoming  what  a  war 
always  must  become. 

But  the  lessons  taught  by  Christianity  and  civilisation 
were  cast  aside  as  utterly  worthless.  The  evil  instincts  of 
a  great  nation  were  carefully  developed;  both  print  and 
pencil  were  utilised  for  the  purpose,  and  the  consistency 
with  which  blunders  were  repeated  over  and  over  again 
served  to  heighten  the  bitterness  that  had  been  aroused. 
The  whole  world  followed  the  duel  with  excitement,  but  no 
government  saw  in  it  anything  but  the  lessons  that  might 
Stand  it  in  good  stead  in  some  future  war.     Lies  about 
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armaments  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace  whizzed 
through  the  air,  and  everywhere  preparations  for  fresh  trials 
of  strength  were  initiated.  And  it  was  Governments  that 
boasted  of  being  Christian  who  led  peoples  that  prided 
themselves  on  their  culture  further  and  further  into  the 
labyrinth  of  armaments. 

s 

Van  der  Nath  lay  on  the  top  of  the  kopje  and  looked 
down  upon  the  preparations  of  the  enemy.  The  position 
was  typical  of  the  campaign.  In  spite  of  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  English  their  advance  must  mean  a  serious 
loss  of  men,  how  serious  it  rested  with  the  colonel  to 
decide.  If  he  had  happened  to  be  a  thinking  man,  a 
moment's  reflection  must  have  told  him  that  several 
hundred  lives  was  rather  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  single 
success  the  results  of  which  were  doubtful.  But  like  all 
the  others,  he  proved  to  be  governed  by  the  heartless  idea 
that  a  victory,  however  insignificant,  cannot  be  purchased 
too  dearly.  And  here  victory  was  seen  to  be  certain. 
While  still  at  a  distance  the  pursuers  had  noted  the 
disorder  that  prevailed  in  the  Boer  force  as  it  moved  in  a 
long  line  towards  the  mountains,  leaving  behind  it,  in 
order  to  escape,  what  looked  like  its  provision  and 
ammunition  convoy  in  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion. 

To  surround  the  chain  of  mountains  would  occupy 
several  days,  and  thus  de  Vlies  had  obtained  the  start  he 
needed.  Here,  as  everywhere,  a  multitude  of  great  and 
small  interests  were  involved ;  they  did  not  affect  one 
fight  only,  but  the  entire  war.  The  authorities,  who  had 
deceived  themselves  and  a  great  nation,  must  first  and 
foremost  justify  themselves  and  save  themselves  from 
censure.  A  victory  would  allay  the  feeling  of  depression  in 
England,  whose  people  had  embarked  upon  the  enterprise 
without  knowing  its  real  extent.  Ministerial  lies  that  could 
not  be  admitted,  business  undertakings,  financial  specula- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  things  rendered  a  successful 
action  necessary,  especially  in  an  age  which  had  got  to  the 
stage  of  being  able  to  make  money  out  of  anything.  Of 
these  things,  however,  the  general  thought  least ;  he  thirsted 
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for  distinction,  in  the  shape  of  orders,  advancement,  the 
praise  of  the  press — nay,  he  might  even  hope  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  future  generations.  His  imagination  was 
excited ;  an  endless  perspective  of  glowing  possibilities 
beckoned  him  on.  Honour  awaited  him — the  imperishable 
honour  of  the  butcher,  though  it  is  designated  quite  other- 
wise officially.  A  certain  envy  of  comrades  who  had  been 
lucky  in  similar  undertakings  helped  to  incite  him ;  he 
would  rival  them,  and  show  himself  to  be  an  even  greater 
patriot  than  they.  And  so,  disregarding  the  concerned 
looks  of  some  of  his  staff  at  the  sight  of  the  open  plain,  he 
decided  upon  the  attack  and  sent  forth  his  lieutenants. 

The  activity  that  was  now  perceptible  on  the  plain 
beneath  gave  Van  der  Nath  an  intimation  of  what  must 
soon  take  place.  His  own  dispositions  were  already 
made,  and  he  looked  around  to  see  what  de  Vlies  was 
doing. 

Half  a  mile  east  of  the  kopje  the  ground  was  no  longer 
rough  and  stony,  but  formed  another  plain  about  a 
thousand  yards  wide,  which  stretched,  smooth  as  a  floor, 
right  up  to  the  mountains,  lying  between  them  and  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Dornenburg  men  towards  the  high 
ridges  on  the  west.  About  four  hundred  yards  to  the  east 
of  the  kopje  the  narrow  ravine  ended  through  which  the 
whole  Boer  force  had  retreated.  The  disordered  crowd  of 
fugitives  had  now  worked  their  way  out  of  it  to  a  piece 
or  flat  ground  where  no  further  obstacles  hindered  their 
progress.  The  English  guns  had  now  ceased  firing  into 
the  kloof;  the  nature  of  the  ground  entirely  hid  what  took 
place,  and  not  much  was  to  be  gained  by  firing  at  random. 
Moreover,  every  shot  merely  served  to  hasten  the  retreat, 
and  that  was  far  from  their  intention. 

Turning  to  the  north.  Van  der  Nath  saw  how  the  Boer 
rearguard  swang  into  the  pass,  while  the  long  line  of 
waggons  worked  their  way  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  same  unceasing  haste  was  apparent. 
Evidently  they  did  not  mean  to  let  their  prey  escape  them, 
as  had  so  often  happened  before.  In  the  west  the  cavalry 
dashed  forward,  plainly  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the 
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hills  and  taking  up  a  position  protected  by  them.  But  de 
Vlies  had  foreseen  such  a  movement,  for  numerous  dark 
spots  could  be  seen  hurriedly  flitting  from  rock  to  rock  and 
making  for  the  threatened  point.  There  was  nothing  to 
fear;  the  Boers  would  get  there  first,  and  the  only  result 
the  English  would  obtain  by  their  manoeuvre  was  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  force  from  the  pass. 

Fresh  troops  poured  constantly  over  the  heights  to  the 
south-west.  Some  detachments  hurried  after  the  cavalry, 
while  others  marched  down  upon  the  plain  and  made  for 
the  isolated  kopje,  having  evidently  selected  it  as  a  point  of 
support  in  their  attack  upon  the  Boer  centre. 

The  troops  with  which  the  Dornenburg  men  had 
exchanged  shots  earlier  in  the  day  were  already  marching 
along  the  plain,  and  now  formed  the  English  right  wing. 
A  thin  firing  line  advanced  carefully  to  the  kloof,  which 
they  apparently  expected  to  find  occupied.  As  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  a  company  was  formed  and  sent  through  it, 
while  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  advanced  slowly  along  the 
edge  at  the  same  rate  as  their  comrades  below.  The 
artillery  followed,  seeking  for  a  good  spot  from  which  to 
open  fire. 

Van  der  Nath  saw  that  the  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
must  soon  come  within  range  of  his  men.  He  whistled  to 
call  their  attention,  and  signed  to  them  to  make  their  way 
over  to  the  east  side  of  the  kopje.  They  had  all  seen  the 
advance,  and  they  understood.  Sheltered  by  the  rocks 
they  crept  round,  and  concealed  themselves  among  the 
uneven  rises  of  the  ground. 

"  Not  before  I  fire  !  "  he  cried  to  the  man  nearest  him, 
as  he  saw  the  men's  eagerness,  and  the  order  was  passed 
on  from  one  to  the  other.  All  was  still  among  the  rocks 
where  the  forty  men  lay  hidden  ;  they  communicated  with 
each  other  only  by  signs  and  gestures.  Their  excitement 
increased  at  every  step  of  the  cavalry's  advance.  But  not 
a  movement  was  allowed  to  betray  what  was  awaiting  them. 

Some  one  touched  Van  der  Nath's  arm  lightly,  and  he 
turned  his  head  angrily  to  rebuke  the  disturber.  His  heart 
beat  quicker,  and  he  had  a  difficulty  in  taking  his  eyes  off 
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the  cavalry  as  they  slowly  but  surely  drew  nearer.  It  was 
old  Jan  van  Gracht  who  had  crept  up  to  him  and  lain  down 
beside  him.  The  old  fellow  gave  a  friendly  grin,  set  his 
spectacles  straight  over  his  nose,  and  said — 

"  Those  snails " — he  nodded  towards  the  squadron 
which  advanced  without  observing  the  least  caution — "  are 
a  long  way  out  of  range  yet.  We  have  still  a  good  half- 
hour.  If  we  only  had  another  hundred  guns  ! "  And  he 
laughed  drily,  rubbing  the  flats  of  his  hands  together,  by 
way  of  exemplifying  the  complete  annihilation  that  would 
then  have  befallen  the  enemy. 

Van  der  Nath  smiled  bitterly,  but  displayed  neither  sur- 
prise nor  disgust  at  the  other's  glee. 

"  We  will  receive  them  as  they  deserve,"  he  answered. 
Then,  remembering  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he  added 
more  gently,  and  as  if  to  excuse  himself :  "  '  What  ye  will 
not  that  others  shall  do  unto  you,  do  not  unto  them  ! '  it 
says  in  the  Scriptures." 

"  It  says  a  good  deal  more  that  no  one  troubles  about," 
answered  Jan  drily.  "  Leave  it  all  to  those  who  claim  to 
understand  such  things,  Abraham.  It  is  dangerous  to 
believe  more  or  better  than  others.  It's  a  waste  of  time. 
I  have  thought  much  over  this  and  other  things  as  well, 
but  we  cannot  alter  anything,  and  when  anyone  strikes  me 
I  strike  him  back." 

Van  der  Nath  sighed  heavily.     It  was  so. 

"  No,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  it,"  said  old  Jan ; 
"  let's  think  rather  of  what  we've  got  to  do."  He  glanced 
over  the  plain,  and  his  thoughts  took  a  new  turn.  "  Of 
course  it  is  unchristian  to  shoot  one's  fellow-creatures,"  he 
went  on,  "  but  these  fellows  are  always  shouting  that  they 
are  more  civilised  than  we  are.  So,  if  they  may  do  it,  why 
shouldn't  we  quietly  do  the  same?  They  must  take  the 
responsibility,  and  if  only  they  don't  succeed  too  quickly 
I  don't  mind.  And  things  donH  go  too  quickly,"  he  added 
with  a  harsh  laugh.      "  Have  you  noticed  ?  " — 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Van  der  Nath  absently. 

"  Well,  that  all  our  old  leaders  are  gone,  killed  or 
captured,   and  still   we  are  not   beaten   yet?     Ours  is  a 
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wonderful  soil:  new  leaders  grow  up  everywhere  as  soon 
as  the  old  go  under.  But  those,"  he  said,  pointing  across 
the  plain,  "  have  let  themselves  in  for  a  bad  business ;  they 
fight  only  to  get  something  which,  even  if  they  get  it,  will 
prove  worthless  in  a  few  years." 

As  Van  der  Nath  lay  on  his  face  behind  a  boulder,  his 
finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle  ready  to  kill,  strange 
thoughts  stirred  his  mind.  But  he  thrust  them  from  him, 
for  he  was  tired.  What  good  could  be  done  by  trying  to 
loosen  knots  that  must  be  cut?  How  many  had  tried 
before  him,  and  yet  nothing  had  been  changed  by  an  atom  ! 
No,  man  seemed  made  to  forget  everything ;  the  world  was 
never  to  learn  aright  one  of  the  lessons  it  had  neglected. 

"  No  ;  we  must  kill ! "  he  said  aloud,  in  answer  to  his 
own  thoughts.  "  Both  ourselves  and  others,  if  it  must  be 
so." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  old  Jan ;  "  but  if  we  can  only  get  off 
scot-free  it  won't  be  so  bad.  The  rooneks  don't  trouble 
me.  As  soon  as  I  can  I  will  get  out  of  this,  and  take 
myself  off  to  the  German  colonies." 

Van  der  Nath  smiled  at  the  old  man.  Again  it  was  the 
human  being  that  found  expression  in  his  words — self- 
interest,  which  alike  maintained  war  and  brought  about 
peace,  which  set  in  motion  the  whole  world.  All  made 
sacrifices,  some  with  the  secret  reservation  that  they  would 
gain  as  much  as  possible  thereby,  or  at  least  escape  with  a 
whole  skin.  To  reap  the  fruit  of  others'  exertions  was  the 
one  goal;  and  so,  without  a  thought  of  the  exorbitant 
interest  that  one  generation  must  constantly  pay  for  the 
reckless  extravagances  of  its  predecessors,  the  whole  world 
shuffled  on,  accepting  bills  which  it  never  meant  to  meet, 
leaving  it  to  the  future  to  redeem  them,  recking  nothing  of 
the  imposture  of  the  whole  business,  although  the  next 
day  might  bring  it  all  to  light. 

Jan  van  Gracht  hastily  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
exclaimed  half  aloud — 

"  Lie  still,  man,  or  .  .  .  ! " 

Van  der  Nath  awoke  from  his  musings,  and  looked 
round  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  old  man's  exclamation. 
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He  soon  found  it.  The  missionary  had  got  up  on  his 
knees,  and  was  leaning  half  over  the  stone  behind  which 
he  had  been  hidden. 

"  Kill,  or  be  killed — it  is  not  difficult  to  choose  ! "  said 
Van  der  Nath.  Then,  angry  at  the  thoughtlessness  that 
threatened  to  disclose  the  Dornenburg  men's  place  of  con- 
cealment, he  shouted  :  "  Lie  down.  Pastor  Schmidt ! " 

The  men  nearest  the  missionary  had  already  noticed  his 
action,  and  had  roughly  forced  him  down  on  the  ground 
again.  The  old  man  submitted  quietly,  casting  a  question- 
ing look  at  Van  der  Nath,  as  if  to  ask  what  it  meant. 

"  That  fellow  is  always  doing  something  to  annoy  us," 
grumbled  Jan  ; — "  what  is  he  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  brought  him  along  with  me." 

"  I  only  wish  there  was  some  means  of  getting  rid  of 
him  again,"  said  Jan.  "  He  is  good  for  nothing ;  he  can't 
even  fire  a  rifle.  I  say,  Abraham,  are  you  sure  he  won't 
betray  us  to  the  rooneks?  I  haven't  very  much  faith  in 
him."  And  with  the  prolixity  of  age  old  Jan  proceeded  to 
recount  the  reasons  for  his  suspicion. 

Long  before,  when  he  was  younger  and  everything  in 
the  world  seemed  easy  to  him.  Parson  Schmidt  had  turned 
his  back  upon  his  fatherland  to  follow  what  he  thought 
to  be  his  calling.  With  the  brightly  burning  torch  of 
humanity  raised  high  above  his  head  he  travelled  far  away 
to  those  who  were  sitting  in  darkness.  He  suffered  many 
privations  and  lived  through  experiences  that  would  have 
brought  others  to  the  ground;  but  he  possessed  the  in- 
valuable faculty  of  seeing  only  that  which  he  wished  to  see, 
and  so  he  went  steadfastly  on  his  way.  When  his  strength 
failed  him  he  did  not  turn  back ;  he  only  stopped  awhile  to 
gather  new  strength,  and  then  began  again.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  the  years  had  begun  to  accumulate,  that  time 
was  slipping  away  from  him,  and  that  he  was  growing  old. 
He  still  felt  himself  a  young  man,  whom  some  inward 
power  urges  onward  on  the  trodden  path,  and  he  went  on, 
to  finish  as  he  had  begun. 

On  returning  from  his  expeditions  he  found  a  haven 
among  these  simple  people,  who  had  become  fossilised  in 
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the  formulas  of  the  Old  Testament.  Neither  his  words  nor 
his  example  had  much  effect  upon  his  hearers,  but  they 
could  not  but  admit  the  honesty  of  his  purpose,  and  they 
respected  him  accordingly.  In  everything  he  saw  only  the 
best,  and  at  the  finish  of  his  course  he  was  more  childlike 
than  ever. 

When  the  war  broke  out  everything  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  Pastor  Schmidt  scarcely  understood  anything  of 
it  all.  When  the  men  of  the  Dornenburg  district  set  out  he 
followed  them,  and  they  had  nothing  against  it.  He  might 
be  one  man  extra,  they  thought.  He  preached  daily  in  the 
laager,  and  while  the  guns  were  crackling  round  about  he 
proclaimed  with  all  earnestness  the  message  of  love  to  man- 
kind. The  ideal  world  created  by  his  goodness  was  so 
beautiful  that  not  even  the  bitterest  reality  could  shatter  it. 
He  saw  only  the  castle  in  the  air  which  he  had  conjured  up, 
and  invited  all  to  take  their  place  in  it.  For  he  knew  that 
he  built  upon  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself.  Was  not  that  a 
firm  enough  foundation? 

But  even  for  him  there  came  an  awakening,  though  he 
had  striven  long  against  it.  He  saw  how  the  men  were 
brutalised  by  the  war,  how  savage  they  became  under  its 
influence ;  yet  he  sought  only  excuses  for  them.  Not  even 
when  that  which  he  held  most  sacred  was  violated  and 
trodden  under  foot  did  he  entirely  realise  what  was  taking 
place.  He  saw  chiefly  a  personal  application,  and  while  the 
fate  of  men  was  being  sealed  he  humbly  thanked  the  Giver 
of  all  good  that  he  should  be  found  worthy  to  act  as  His 
servant.  And  so  it  chanced  at  length  that  in  the  Dornen- 
burg field-cornet  he  found  one  man  who  first  listened  to  his 
words  and  afterwards  obeyed  them. 

This  victory  was  so  great  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
greater  exertions.  He  turned  to  Van  der  Nath's  successor 
in  the  command,  so  Uttle  did  the  old  visionary  know  the 
men  he  was  among.  Inspired  by  the  greatness  of  his 
subject,  he  talked  to  Jan  van  Gracht  for  four  hours  on  end. 
But  old  Jan  only  answered  him  surlily — 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  rooneks,  pastor  ?  Everybody 
knows  they  are  more  civilised  and  educated  than  we  poor 
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peasants.  Speak  to  them  first ;  I  should  like  to  know  what 
they  would  say  to  all  that.  And  if  they  will  stop,  I  won't 
go  on  an  hour  longer." 

On  old  Jan's  part  this  was  only  cruel  mockery,  but  Pastor 
Schmidt  took  it  quite  otherwise.  In  his  eyes  this  now 
became  a  new  and  greater  mission ;  it  opened  up  a  glorious 
vista  before  his  joyful  eyes.  Yes,  there  they  would  under- 
stand him ;  among  educated  officers  and  Christian  soldiers 
it  would  be  easy  to  win  converts.  And  with  a  happy  face 
the  old  man  took  his  torn  Bible,  clambered  on  his  shaggy 
little  pony,  and  rode  off,  quite  persuaded  that  his  enterprise 
would  be  successful.  His  faith  was  so  pure,  his  mind  so 
childlike,  that  he  heartily  thanked  Jan  van  Gracht  for 
having  given  him  the  advice. 

At  last  the  missionary  was  gone,  and  no  one  missed  him. 
But  a  few  days  later,  just  at  the  time  of  the  wild  flight  of 
the  Boer  force,  he  had  arrived  once  more  upon  the  scene. 
Pale  as  death,  a  lanky  spectral  figure,  he  came  riding  on  his 
pony,  with  his  Bible  still  under  his  arm,  his  eyes  staring 
in  wonder  at  everything. 

"You  were  foolish  to  leave  us,  pastor,"  said  Jan  van 
Gracht  when  he  saw  the  old  man  arrive. 

The  missionary  looked  at  him  as  though  he  did  not 
recognise  him. 

"  They  laughed  at  me  ! "  he  muttered. 

"  H'mph  !  "  coughed  Jan. 

"  They  thought  I  was  mad  ! " 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  But  now  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing,  pastor :  it  is  still  more  foolish  of  you  to  come  back. 
The  rooneks  have  plenty  of  money,  wherever  they  get  it 
from ;  they  are  not  particular  about  a  few  pounds  if  it  will 
help  them  to  get  wind  of  us.     You  understand  ?  " 

"  They  laughed  at  me,"  complained  the  old  man.  He 
neither  heard  nor  understood  Jan  van  Gracht ;  he  seemed 
to  be  unconscious  of  everything  about  him.  And  so  this 
spectre,  who  had  come  into  the  world  twenty  centuries 
before  or  after  his  time,  rode  on  among  the  troopers,  as 
oblivious  of  their  presence  as  the  new-born  babe  in  the 
cradle.      Bent   beneath   the   recollection   of  the   scornful 
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laughter  that  had  awakened  him  from  his  illusions  and 
crushed  them,  overwhelmed  at  having  seen  Him  who  died 
upon  the  Cross  debased  to  the  level  of  a  caricature,  he 
swayed  about  like  a  broken  reed  wherever  the  wind  blew 
him.  Now  that  he  had  lost  belief  in  mankind,  everything 
was  indifferent  to  him ;  broken  and  crushed,  he  crept  about 
like  a  snail  in  its  shell.  But  sometimes  he  awoke  from  his 
stupor,  and  then  he  would  raise  his  Bible  high  in  the  air 
and  say — 

"  They  only  laughed  ! " 

He  never  said  anything  about  how  he  had  been  received 
and  turned  away — as  to  whether  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  keep  him,  or  whether  he  had  got  away  and  come 
back  of  his  own  free  will.  All  his  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  the  one  thing  which  he  could  not  get  over.  What  he 
said  was  all  he  knew — 

"  They  only  laughed  ! " 

Jan  van  Gracht  had  told  the  story  of  the  old  man's  sad 
mistake  in  his  own  way,  adding  on  his  own  account — 

"  He  must  be  mad  if  he  imagines  that  soldiers  can  care 
a  jot  about  what  is  in  the  Bible,  or  else  he  is  too  cunning 
by  half.  Anyhow,  I  should  be  glad  if  he  was  away  from 
here ;  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him.  By  the  bye, 
Abraham,  you  know,  of  course,  that  du  Wallon  is 
dead?  .  .  .  Don't  trouble  to  look  so  anxiously  after  the 
rooneks ;  it  will  be  ten  minutes  yet  before  they  are  within 
range  of  our  guns. — Yes,  du  Wallon  is  dead  and  buried.  I 
saw  a  shell  explode  and  tear  one  of  his  legs  off.  We  were 
obliged  to  retire  immediately,  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  I 
heard  from  a  man  who  was  taken  prisoner  then  and  got 
away  later  how  he  behaved  when  the  rooneks  came  up. 
He  apologised  for  being  unable  to  take  off  his  hat  to  them, 
and  for  his  not  very  presentable  appearance.  Then  he 
talked  of  all  sorts  of  things  with  a  couple  of  English  officers, 
but  when  they  sent  a  clergyman  to  him,  so  that  his  soul 
might  leave  his  body  in  a  Christian  manner,  he  bade  him 
see  instead  to  a  poor  soldier  who  had  got  a  bullet  through 
his  lungs  and  lay  struggling  for  breath.  But  when  the 
soldier  heard  that  it  was  all  up  with  him,  he  told  the 
19 
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clergyman  with  a  curse  to  go  where  he  came  from.  Then 
du  Wallon  went  on  to  say  that  war  was  a  great  teacher,  and 
before  he  got  away  the  clergyman  got  very  irritated.  The 
officers  wanted  to  send  du  Wallon  a  doctor,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  wasn't  worth  the  trouble.  He  had  examined 
himself,  and  knew  that  all  was  over  with  him.  *  I  have 
studied  anatomy  a  little,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  'although  I 
never  could  have  believed  that  I  should  have  occasion 
to  exercise  my  knowledge  on  myself.'  Yes,  it  was  all  over 
with  him,  and  in  another  hour  he  was  dead.  And  his  last 
words  to  those  about  him  were :  '  Now  I  raise  my  hat, 
gentlemen  —  long  live  the  Free  State ! '  And  so  died  a 
brave  fellow." 

Old  Jan  shook  his  head  sadly.  But  immediately  he 
nudged  Van  der  Nath  with  his  elbow. 

"  Look  out !  "  he  whispered. 

The  two  squadrons  were  now  so  near  that  the  men  lying 
among  the  rocks  could  distinguish  their  uniform,  and  saw 
that  they  were  hussars.  The  horsemen  had  slackened 
their  pace,  and  suddenly  an  officer  raised  his  sword  as  a 
sign  for  them  to  halt.  The  Dornenburg  men  exchanged 
anxious  looks,  asking  themselves  if  they  were  discovered. 
But  again  the  cavalry  moved  on. 

"  Six  hundred  yards  ! "  commanded  Van  der  Nath  in  a 
low  tone. 

The  men  understood,  and  sighted  their  rifles  accordingly. 
In  a  few  moments  the  hussars  would  be  within  range. 

But  before  they  got  so  far,  a  new  movement  began.  The 
squadron  nearest  the  kopje  turned  to  the  right  about,  so 
that  they  now  had  their  backs  to  the  Dornenberg  men. 
Suddenly  a  ringing  cheer  came  from  two  hundred  throats, 
and  they  dashed  off  at  a  gallop  towards  the  east,  across  the 
steep  slope,  down  into  the  ravine,  and  disappeared  as  if 
swallowed  by  the  earth. 

This  passed  so  quickly  that  the  men  who  lay  in  ambush 
had  not  time  even  to  think  of  firing  until  the  enemy  had 
got  clear  away.  The  hussars  had  not  sought  cover  from 
their  fire,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  they  had 
been  discovered.     The  English  movement  had  evidently 
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been  made  in  order  to  attack  some  force  that  was  still 
down  in  the  hollow.  The  Dornenburg  men  grew  uneasy, 
and  left  their  cover  to  discuss  with  each  other  what  might 
be  taking  place.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an 
explanation.  The  crackle  of  a  lively  rifle  fire  came  from 
two  different  quarters,  and  the  cheers  of  the  hussars 
became  louder. 

"  The  rearguard  !  "  said  Jan  van  Gracht  shortly. 
"  Yes,  of  course  ! "  answered  Van  der  Nath,  remember- 
ing that  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  hundred  men  left  behind 
by  de  Vlies  retire  across  the  plain.  What  in  the  name  of 
goodness  had  they  to  do  down  there  ?  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  little  force  had  been  delayed  and  overtaken. 
Perhaps  they  had  stayed  behind  to  sacrifice  themselves  in 
order  that  the  fugitives  should  not  be  caught  up.  Perhaps 
they  had  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
ravine  and  inflict  injury  upon  the  enemy  from  an  ambush. 
To  the  men  on  the  kopje  it  was  impossible  to  judge  the 
position.  At  all  events  the  little  rearguard  had  been 
discovered,  and  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  their  inferiority  in  numbers  made  the 
result  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  noise  increased ;  the  firing  grew  louder  and  louder  ; 
a  cloud  of  dust  rose  high  above  the  hills.  The  cloud 
rolled  towards  the  north,  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
the  hussars  advanced.  At  length  the  firing  on  one  side 
ceased ;  evidently  the  English  infantry  away  down  in  the 
ravine  had  been  obliged  to  stop  so  as  not  to  shoot  their 
own  comrades  who  now  rode  between  them  and  the 
enemy.  The  Boer  fire  also  grew  fainter,  and  at  last 
stopped  altogether. 

It  was  now  easy  for  the  men  on  the  kopje  to  guess  what 
had  happened.  Their  own  countrymen  were  in  headlong 
flight,  and  the  hussars  were  in  pursuit. 

Five  long  minutes  passed,  and  then  a  few  Boer  troopers 
appeared  on  the  plain  behind.  Bending  low  over  their 
horses'  heads  they  spurred  like  madmen.  They  were 
followed  by  others,  and  soon  there  was  a  mingled  mass  of 
horsemen  in  broad-brimmed  hats  and  hussars  whose  swords 
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constantly  rose  and  fell.  The  swords  flashed  in  the  sun- 
shine, revolvers  and  rifles  cracked,  and  the  combatants 
were  enveloped  by  the  dust  in  a  veil,  now  transparent, 
allowing  certain  scenes  clearly  to  be  seen,  now  impene- 
trable, concealing  everything  from  the  eye  and  leaving  the 
imagination  free  play.  To  have  fired  into  such  a  turmoil 
would  have  harmed  their  friends  as  much  as  their  foes; 
not  even  the  surest  shot  among  the  Dornenburg  men 
would  have  risked  it. 

Probably  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
wild  chase  turned  towards  the  north-east.  The  right 
flank  of  the  Boer  troop  was  thus  the  most  hardly  pressed, 
and  was  completely  scattered,  but  the  left  wing  and  part 
of  the  centre  managed  to  keep  in  something  like  order. 
While  half  a  hundred  men  were  either  cut  or  ridden  down, 
some  forty  succeeded  in  retiring  to  the  west  and  in  getting 
out  of  range. 

The  fight  took  place  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Van 
der  Nath  and  his  men ;  they  were  able  to  observe  all  its 
unfortunate  incidents,  without  being  able  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  friends  in  any  way. 

Directly  the  combatants  separated,  a  couple  of  field-guns 
opened  a  sharp  fire  from  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  shower- 
ing their  shell  over  the  English,  who  waited  defiantly  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  when  the  guns  from  the  kopje  began  to 
join  in,  emptying  several  saddles,  they  withdrew  in  a  great 
curve  to  the  east  and  got  out  of  range. 

Of  the  wounded  left  on  the  little  battlefield,  those  who 
had  strength  enough  crept  either  towards  the  ravine  or  the 
mountain.  And  now  the  onlookers  witnessed  a  strange 
scene.  Those  who  had  been  doing  their  utmost  to  take 
each  other's  lives  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  their  enmity. 
A  hussar  gave  a  Boer  a  drink  from  his  flask,  and  left  him 
with  an  encouraging  nod ;  while,  at  another  point,  a  Boer 
trooper  helped  an  antagonist  to  rise,  and  gave  him  his  rifle 
to  support  him.  But  all  did  not  behave  in  this  fashion, 
nor  was  it  to  be  expected  of  men  who  had  so  long  been 
incited  systematically  against  each  other.  A  young  officer, 
whose  fury  had  risen  to  madness,   shot  in  cold  blood  a 
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wounded  man  who  happened  to  be  beside  him ;  but  just 
as  he  was  threatening  another  he,  in  his  turn,  was  felled  to 
the  ground  from  behind  with  the  butt-end  of  a  rifle.  The 
hussar  who  had  shared  the  contents  of  his  flask  with  the 
Boer  turned  to  help  his  superior  officer,  and  another 
couple  of  dismounted  troopers  seemed  about  to  back  him 
up.  For  a  moment  the  fight  threatened  to  break  out 
anew.  But  as  they  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  kopje,  all  soon  realised  the  madness  of  it.  They 
allowed  their  ardour  to  cool,  and  the  hussars,  crawling  or 
running,  hurried  off,  thankful  that  nothing  hindered  them. 

The  prologue  to  the  drama  was  ended,  and  it  left  behind 
a  mass  of  dead  and  dying  horses,  whose  groans  filled  the 
air,  while  the  hideous  sight  of  mangled  human  remains  was 
not  wanting. 

The  forty  Boers  who  had  been  separated  from  their 
comrades  had  ridden  to  the  north-west,  and  now  found 
themselves  about  half  a  mile  from  the  kopje,  but  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mountain  which  they  had  intended 
reaching.  Their  connection  with  the  main  body  was 
already  cut  off  by  the  advance  of  the  English  cavalry,  who 
were  now  nearer  the  mountain  than  they.  After  a  few 
minutes'  hesitation  they  turned  and,  making  for  the  kopje, 
joined  the  Dornenburg  men. 

The  cavalry  regiment  still  continued  its  advance,  but  as 
it  had  to  withstand  a  fire  from  the  mountains,  the  kopje, 
and  the  guns  in  the  pass,  the  squadron  closed  up  and 
retired  in  order. 

Van  der  Nath  distributed  the  welcome  reinforcements 
among  the  boulders,  and  awaited  the  continuation  of  the 
fight.  Although  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  him,  his 
position  had  been  disclosed,  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
enemy  would  not  undertake  any  more  serious  action  until 
they  had  dislodged  the  kopje's  defenders  or  forced  them  to 
surrender.  As  he  surveyed  the  field,  Van  der  Nath  recog- 
nised what  a  sharp  eye  de  Vlies  possessed  in  deciding  to 
hold  just  that  position  with  a  handful  of  men.  To  sacri- 
fice them  was  not  unprofitable,  so  long  as  the  enemy's 
attention  could  be  diverted  from  de  Vlies's  force.     And 
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everything  indicated  that  the  English  would  ascribe  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  kopje. 

A  battery  and  two  machine-guns  were  placed  in  position 
about  two  thousand  yards  off,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted 
infantry  drew  up  just  out  of  rifle  range  and  prepared  for 
the  attack.  Away  down  in  the  ravine  the  infantry  were 
silenced  by  the  Boer  shells  from  the  pass,  and  the  kopje 
was  safeguarded  from  attack  on  that  side.  But  farther 
east  an  attack  against  the  mountains  was  being  prepared, 
while  to  the  west  large  numbers  of  English  were  massed 
along  the  ridge.  It  was  evidently  the  general's  intention 
to  press  the  Boers  at  every  point  with  feigned  attacks  while 
the  kopje  was  being  stormed.  At  length  the  artillery  were 
ordered  to  open  fire  and  the  infantry  to  advance. 

The  first  shell  from  the  battery  came  through  the  air 
with  a  sharp  piercing  whistle ;  there  were  a  few  moments' 
breathless  excitement,  and  the  projectile  exploded  far 
beyond  its  goal.  The  next  fell  a  few  paces  in  front  of  Van 
der  Nath's  force,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  whole  shower  of 
others.  Pleased  that  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
right  range  so  soon,  the  gunners  now  worked  mechanically 
and  without  undue  excitement. 

To  give  his  men  something  to  occupy  them.  Van  der 
Nath  ordered  them  to  exchange  shots  with  the  infantry, 
who  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  were  now  ranged  in  long 
firing-lines  less  than  a  thousand  yards  away.  To  be 
exposed  to  shell  fire  without  a  chance  of  retaliation  is 
enough  to  test  the  strongest  nerves;  but  the  incessant 
crackle  of  their  own  rifles  prevented  them  from  heeding  the 
flight  of  the  deadly  projectiles  which  fell  nearer  and  nearer 
to  them  every  minute. 

At  length,  what  they  had  expected  happened;  a  shell 
landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kopje.  The  stones  were 
shattered  and  hurled  in  all  directions ;  the  ground  was  torn 
up;  sand  and  pebbles  flew  around;  and  a  cloud  of  fine 
dust  mingled  with  the  suffocating  smoke.  As  the  men  lay 
there,  with  beating  pulses  and  parched  throats,  they  heard 
a  faint  "  Hurrah ! "  So  their  enemies  over  there  were 
jubilating  over  their  success  —  scoffing   at   them !     Their 
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hatred  flamed  up  afresh,  and  they  ground  their  teeth ;  they 
quickened  their  fire,  and  when  they  saw  a  couple  of  the 
infantry  fall,  it  was  their  turn  to  answer  with  a  defiant 
cheer. 

Evening  was  approaching,  and  the  darkness  would  enable 
de  Vlies  to  get  well  away.  The  English  soldiers  were 
anxious  to  fight;  they  saw  the  purpose  of  the  kopje's 
defenders — to  delay  them,  and  so  gain  time ;  and  if  they 
were  successful  it  would  only  mean  beginning  everything 
over  again — beginning  and  never  finishing.  Officers  and 
men  saw  what  was  at  stake,  and  the  order  for  a  further 
advance  was  hardly  uttered  before  the  infantry  were  storm- 
ing towards  the  hill. 

Out  of  breath  and  wet  through  with  perspiration,  the 
men  dashed  over  the  ground  to  within  eight  hundred  yards 
of  the  kopje  and  again  opened  fire.  Another  loud  cheer 
burst  from  them  as  three  shells  exploded  among  the 
boulders,  breaking  down  a  long  stretch  of  the  breastwork 
and  blowing  in  pieces  five  men.  A  few  wounded  men 
began  clambering  farther  up  the  slope  in  order  to  escape 
the  shower  of  projectiles  which  shattered  even  the  stones, 
but  there  the  bullets  reached  them,  and  they  fell  one 
after  another. 

To  face  such  a  deadly  fire  was  impossible,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  conceal  themselves  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill.  Van  der  Nath  signed  to  his  men  to  withdraw 
as  well  as  they  could,  and  crawling  on  all-fours  through  the 
recesses  they  dragged  themselves  away.  Many  were  already 
wounded,  and  the  removal  to  a  more  sheltered  position  cost 
three  men  their  lives. 

In  five  minutes  the  number  of  the  kopje's  defenders  was 
reduced  to  sixty,  but  not  one  of  them  thought  of  yielding. 
All  knew  how  much  depended  upon  their  resistance,  and 
when  they  had  gathered  at  a  more  sheltered  spot  they  again 
opened  a  steady  fire  upon  the  English  troops  upon  the 
plain.  A  wild,  insane  stupor  possessed  them,  and  they 
performed  acts  for  which  they  could  never  have  accounted. 
The  smell  of  blood,  of  their  singed  woollen  clothes,  and  of 
the  powder,  irritated  their  noses ;  their  brains  wrought  with 
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dizzy  rapidity;  fever  raced  through  their  veins.  When 
they  saw  how  the  enemy  gained  upon  them  they  laughed 
with  the  scorn  of  madness. 

One  old  man  uttered  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud  as  he  dis- 
charged shot  after  shot.  Suddenly  he  got  up,  regardless  of 
the  danger,  and  continued  firing.  With  a  report  that  made 
the  men's  ear-drums  tremble,  a  shell  burst  three  yards  away, 
enveloping  everything  in  its  thick  smoke.  When  it  cleared 
away  the  old  man's  body  lay  stretched  upon  the  stones,  and 
some  twenty  paces  off  an  unrecognisable  object  rolled  over 
the  edge  of  the  kopje.  It  was  his  head,  which  had  been 
rent  from  his  body.  A  young  lad,  who  saw  it,  sprang  up 
and  clenched  his  fists  at  the  enemy,  breaking  into  a  storm 
of  abusive  words  which  not  even  his  nearest  neighbours 
could  hear.  Next  moment  another  explosion  overwhelmed 
him  also,  and  he  fell,  a  bleeding  mass,  at  the  feet  of  the 
missionary. 

"What  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of 
anguish. 

"  War ! "  shouted  Van  der  Nath,  who  had  guessed  his 
question  without  hearing  it.  "  War  !  Do  you  hear — you 
who  persist  in  talking  of  brotherly  love  upon  an  earth  like 
this?" 

The  old  man  did  not  hear.  With  a  disturbed  expression 
in  his  eyes,  he  took  out  his  Bible  and  began  to  read  aloud, 
as  if  he  imagined  that  a  human  voice  could  drown  the 
awful  din. 

Although  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  fell  obliquely, 
the  heat  was  still  very  oppressive.  The  men,  who  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  morning,  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  their  throats  were  parched  with  thirst.  But  although 
their  sufferings  were  terrible,  they  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  wounded.  One  young  man  knocked  his 
head  repeatedly  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  stone  to 
deaden  his  agony.  Another,  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  neck,  threw  himself  over  a  steep  precipice ;  the  last  that 
was  heard  of  him  was  an  insane  laugh  that  pierced  the  din 
like  the  hoarse  scream  of  a  bird.  A  man,  who  had  both 
legs  shattered,  buried  his  teeth  in  his  bare  arm,  and  bit  out 
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a  great  piece  of  flesh  to  drink  his  own  blood  and  appease 
his  thirst. 

Exasperated  by  the  stubborn  resistance,  the  infantry 
had  approached  about  a  hundred  yards  nearer.  They  still 
maintained  an  incessant  fire,  and  the  artillery,  encouraged 
by  their  example,  redoubled  their  exertions.  The  fire  of 
the  Boers  had  begun  to  slacken,  a  sign  that  their  resistance 
was  being  weakened. 

All  at  once,  as  Van  der  Nath  lay  firing,  he  saw  a  small 
white  flag  waving  away  down  on  the  plain,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  artillery  and  rifle  fire  ceased.  He  at 
once  ordered  his  men  to  cease  fire  also,  and  the  stillness 
that  followed  was  for  a  time  startlmg. 

"Abraham,  you  are  not  thinking  of  surrendering?" 
asked  Jan  van  Gracht  anxiously. 

"  No ;  but  de  Vlies  needs  time.  Let  them  waste  half 
an  hour  on  negotiations. — What  do  you  want,  pastor  ?  " 

The  sudden  calm  had  awakened  the  old  missionary 
from  his  lethargy;  he  seemed  to  remember  the  role  he 
had  played  at  Koopman's  Kraal.  With  his  handkerchief 
in  his  hand  he  approached  Van  der  Nath.  He  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  grimy,  blood-stained  men  who  were 
gathered  round  their  leader,  and  when  he  saw  their  dark 
looks  and  heard  their  scornful  words  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes. 

"  Surrender ! "  he  exclaimed  eagerly,  stretching  out  his 
hands. 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  said  Jan  van  Gracht  resentfully ;  "  there's 
time  enough  for  that ! "  And  he,  who  was  generally  im- 
perturbably  calm,  suddenly  broke  out  into  an  unreasonable 
fit  of  temper.  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  shouted  ; 
"  you  cursed  bird  of  ill  omen  !  What  did  the  rooneks  say 
when  you  went  to  convert  them  ?  Surrender  ?  Nonsense  ! 
How  do  you  think  it  would  go  with  our  friends  over  there  ? 
Be  off,  I  say ;  be  off — or  better,  take  a  gun  and  shoot ! " 

"  God  in  heaven  !  "  stammered  the  troubled  missionary, 
pushing  away  the  rifle  that  Jan  tried  to  place  in  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  He  is  up  there,  no  doubt,  but  not  down  here," 
answered   Jan   hastily;    "otherwise  people  might  trouble 
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themselves  more  about  Him,  which  they  do  not  do  as  it  is. 
You,  and  I,  and  everybody  knows  it.  That  I  should  have 
had  to  live  seventy  years  to  learn  it !  That  I  ...  no,  it 
is  no  use."  He  stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  began.  Wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  ground 
and  began  cleaning  his  rifle. 

A  bugle  sounded  from  the  plain,  and  the  men  saw  an 
officer  approaching  with  a  bugler  carrying  a  white  flag. 

"  Don't  let  them  come  near  enough  to  see  how  few  we 
are,"  said  Jan  to  Van  der  Nath. 

Van  der  Nath  clambered  down  and  made  for  the  southern 
side,  where  he  waited  until  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce 
had  come  within  twenty  paces.  Then  he  stopped  him, 
asking  roughly  what  he  wanted. 

The  officer  tightened  his  reins,  and  promptly  summoned 
them  to  surrender. 

Van  der  Nath,  whose  one  object  was  to  gain  time,  made 
as  if  he  wished  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  when  the 
officer  showed  signs  of  impatience,  he  answered  that  he 
must  first  consult  his  commandant. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Van  der  Nath,  pondering,  "a  couple  of 
hours,  I  should  think, — perhaps  three." 

The  officer,  who  had  carefully  noted  the  enemy's  position 
and  seen  the  terrible  mischief  done  by  the  shells,  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  To  ask  such  a  delay  was  mere  insolence. 
He  began  to  suspect  that  his  superior  had  made  a  blunder 
in  stopping  the  attack  on  his  own  responsibility. 

"  I  shall  communicate  your  answer  to  my  colonel ;  for 
my  part,  I  hope  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  it,"  he  said 
coldly,  and  turned  back  again  with  the  bugler,  after  noting 
with  pleasure — it  was  his  duty  to  regard  it  so — a  little 
stream  of  blood  that  trickled  down  between  the  stones,  and 
a  number  of  wounded  men  writhing  in  their  death  agony. 

Van  der  Nath  saw  him  disappear,  and  climbed  slowly  to 
his  place  again. 

"  Half  an  hour,  that's  all ! "  he  said.  "  We  can  hold  out 
that  much  if  they  don't  storm  us.  That  will  make  three 
hours  in  all." 
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Astonished  at  seeing  the  attack  discontinued,  the  general 
in  command  sent  the  colonel  a  sharp  message  which, 
although  mitigated  in  the  transmission,  gave  him  clearly  to 
understand  the  unpardonable  nature  of  his  mistake. 

It  was  only  to  spare  his  own  men  that  he  had  summoned 
the  Boers  to  surrender,  and  he  was  furious  for  allowing 
feelings  of  humanity  to  lead  him  astray. 

"How  many  are  there  of  them,  do  you  think?"  he 
asked  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce,  who  had  just  returned 
with  the  Boer  answer. 

"  A  hundred  at  most." 

The  colonel  resolved  to  spare  neither  his  own  men  nor 
others,  and  to  incur  no  further  rebukes  he  at  once  de- 
spatched an  order  to  the  artillery  to  resume  firing,  while  his 
own  force  advanced. 

All  the  time  the  cannon  had  thundered  from  the  ridges 
in  the  west,  and  now  the  battery  before  the  kopje  had 
approached  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  nearer. 

The  fifty  men  still  left  to  Van  der  Nath,  seeing  the 
manifestation  of  strength  down  on  the  plain,  had  had  time 
to  reflect,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  they  wavered. 
The  half-hour  through  which  they  had  just  passed  had 
been  a  terrible  strain  to  them ;  only  men  whom  desperation 
had  brought  to  the  borders  of  insanity  could  have  withstood 
such  a  cannonade.  The  guns  came  still  nearer ;  the  last 
stage  of  the  fight  approached.  The  intense  excitement  of 
the  men  had  begun  to  cool.  One  man  crept  backwards 
with  the  intention  of  running  away;  he  was  followed  at 
once  by  two  others,  and  at  last  five  or  six  men  left  their 
posts,  while  those  who  were  left  looked  alternately  at  them 
and  at  the  enemy.  Silently  and  shamefacedly,  they  too 
crept  down  the  slope. 

Seeing  their  intention.  Van  der  Nath  hurried  after  them. 
Pale  with  rage,  he  seized  the  nearest  man  by  the  arm  and 
cursed  him  to  his  face.  The  man  tore  himself  loose,  and 
went  on  without  daring  to  meet  his  look.  Van  der  Nath 
felt  his  heart  grow  cold ;  everything  grew  dark  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  had  to  lean  for  support  against  a  rock.  This, 
then,   was  to  be  the  end — an  ignominious  flight,   which 
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would  enable  the  enemy  to  get  close  up  on  the  retiring 
columns  !  He  would  speak  to  them — implore  them — 
threaten  them — show  them  the  shame  of  abandoning  such 
an  important  position.  But  only  a  hoarse  whisper  came 
from  his  parched  lips.  With  bloodshot  eyes,  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  them  beseechingly.  Seeing  his  terrible 
despair,  the  men  stopped,  ashamed.  Then  the  character- 
istic Boer  caution  asserted  itself. 

"  It's  no  use,  cornet ! "  said  one  man  in  a  low  voice. 

"  We  are  too  few,"  added  another.  And  he  went  on  a 
few  paces. 

Van  der  Nath's  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  He  groped  for 
support,  and  as  he  stood  there,  ragged  and  black  with 
gunpowder,  a  strange  thing  happened.  He  saw,  as  in  a 
vision,  Simeon  Flick's  boyish  form  standing  on  the  heap 
of  stones  in  the  wilderness,  and  heard  his  sharp  voice  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  What  had  often  happened  to 
others  of  his  countrymen  happened  to  him.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  his  anguish,  his  longing  for  death, 
and  much  else  that  was  beyond  his  comprehension,  seemed 
unitedly  to  exercise  a  strange  influence  upon  him,  causing 
him — like  old  Jan  a  little  while  before — to  talk  with  a 
vehemence  that  made  him  breathless.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  he  said;  the  sound  of  his  voice  reached  his  ears, 
but  he  did  not  recognise  it.  It  was  as  if  another  being 
spoke. 

The  men  heard  his  altered  voice,  and  saw  his  staring 
eyes  that  beheld  nothing,  and  they  were  seized  with  that 
awe  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
elders  of  the  community  from  their  childhood.  One  after 
another,  they  turned  back  and  gathered  round  him. 

"  Friends  and  comrades,  hear  me  1 "  he  shouted  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy.  "  Do  not  think  of  the  noise  of  battle 
and  the  blood  that  must  be  shed.  No;  think  rather  of 
your  fatherland,  whose  right  of  existence  you  cannot  buy 
too  dearly.  We  may  spill  our  blood  out  on  these  rocks ; 
but  what  does  it  signify  where  we  fall,  if  only  ten  men  of 
our  race  are  free  ?  Friends — comrades  !  the  Philistines 
are  come  with   horses  and  waggons  to  tread  down  our 
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fields,  to  burn  our  houses,  to  slay  us  all.  The  anger  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  us ;  the  guns  of  the  enemy  sound  like 
the  thunder  of  heaven;  His  warcry  resounds;  His  eyes 
glisten  with  wrath  and  hatred ;  our  lives  must  be  sacrificed. 
To-day  or  to-morrow — what  matter?  When  our  hour  is 
come  nothing  more  can  happen  to  us  on  this  earth.  But 
those  there  among  the  mountains  must  be  saved,  and  it  is 
we  who  must  save  them.  We  must  sacrifice  ourselves  and 
others.     We  must  kill — and  be  killed  ! " 

At  these  words  the  old  missionary  approached.  With 
his  Bible  raised  high  in  the  air  he  cried — 

"  Not  so  !  Not  death  —  not  the  shedding  of  blood  ! 
Here  it  stands  written  for  all  ages  " — he  swang  the  book 
above  his  head — "  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self!' This  is  His  greatest  message;  Christ  Himself  has 
said  it." 

"  Yes,  He  said  it,"  retorted  Van  der  Nath,  "  and  there- 
fore they  crucified  Him  then,  and  deny  Him  now !  What 
—do  they  not  do  so  ?  Look  over  there,  and  see  how  the 
evening  sun  glistens  on  those  long  rows  of  guns,  on  the 
swords,  on  the  points  of  the  lances.  Those  men  have 
not  come  to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  but  to 
kill  them.  Their  clergy  have  pronounced  God's  blessing 
on  their  undertaking ;  the  preachers  have  called  down  the 
favour  of  the  Most  High  upon  their  arms.  *  Go  forth  and 
kill ! '  they  have  said.  That  is  the  highest  of  all  com- 
mands. Those  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  love  have  made  Abel  the  criminal  and  Cain  the  great 
hero,  who  with  bloodstained  hands  snatches  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  the  world  for  himself.  Come,  friends ; 
let  us  exalt  Cain !  let  us  be  like  him  in  everything  !  What ! 
is  there  anyone  who  hesitates  ?  Up  !  up  !  Shoot,  smite, 
and  kill !  It  is  their  priests  who  have  taught  us.  It  is 
not  we  who  have  chosen ;  it  is  those  down  there  on  the 
plain — the  men  and  women  of  their  nation — of  all  nations. 
Like  them,  all  humanity  shouts  :  Crucify !  crucify  !  Up, 
then ;  kill  and  die  ! " 

It  was  not  so  much  his  words  as  the  tone  of  his  voice 
that  caused  the  men  to  follow  him   back.     Their  former 
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intoxication  returned,  and  made  them  blind  to  the  madness 
of  continuing  their  defence.  All  except  one  man  took  their 
places  at  the  top  of  the  kopje.  Van  der  Nath  saw  him 
climbing  down  the  slope,  and  ran  after  him.  There  were 
tears  in  the  man's  eyes. 

When  Van  der  Nath  urged  him  to  come  back  he  stood 
perplexed,  and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

**  My  daughter  is  over  there." 

"  Then  give  your  life  for  hers  !  Perhaps  the  Lord  will 
accept  your  sacrifice  and  spare  her.  Perhaps  He  will  show 
mercy  to  an  innocent  child  who  has  done  no  evil.  But 
mankind  shows  no  mercy." 

The  man  cast  a  long,  lingering  look  towards  the  north. 
Then  he  began  climbing  up  the  slope  again. 

Van  der  Vath  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  did 
not  know  his  name.  But  he  embraced  him,  kissing  his 
bearded  cheek. 

"  Give  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  never  tire  of  giving !  "  he  said,  as 
they  returned  hand  in  hand  together  to  die  at  their  posts. 

A  great  roar  came  from  the  plain.  The  firing-line  had 
been  reinforced  and  spread  out  to  strengthen  the  attack. 
Then  the  big  guns  opened  fire  anew. 

Van  der  Nath  sprang  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
rocks,  and  tearing  off  his  coat,  bared  his  breast  and, 
without  any  protection,  turned  towards  the  enemy.  The 
firing  was  now  so  rapid  that  the  separate  shots  could  not  be 
distinguished,  but  formed  one  continuous  roar.  His  breast 
heaved  heavily  and  his  brain  seemed  insensible;  he 
clenched  his  fists  and  stretched  them  in  menace  towards 
the  foe,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  curse  he  would  have  uttered. 
But  his  breath  failed  him;  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  and  everything  appeared  to  him  through  a 
mist.  He  heard  the  crash  and  the  whizz  of  the  shells,  but 
for  him  the  sounds  had  now  no  meaning.  He  was  no 
longer  himself.  Just  then  old  Jan  touched  him  on  the 
knees  with  his  rifle,  and  dragged  him  down. 

"  Be  calm,  Abraham  ;  be  calm  ! "  he  shouted  in  his  ears. 

It  took  him  some  moments  to  collect  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  know  where  he  was.     His  pulse  was  beating 
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at  fever  height,  his  brain  was  awhirl,  and  the  sweat  ran 
down  his  back. 

Jan  saw  that  he  wished  to  speak,  and  placed  his  ear 
close  to  his  mouth. 

"  Have  I  been  out  of  my  mind  ?  "  asked  Van  der  Nath 
anxiously. 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Jan  drily ;  "  such  a  thing  might 
happen  to  anyone ;  I  have  seen  it  often  before — in  others. 
Now,  then,  shoot,  Abraham !  That's  the  only  thing  to 
do — keep  busy  at  it.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  on  his 
knees  ? — yes,  that  one  !  I  have  shot  at  him  twice ;  try 
your  luck,  and  let's  see ! " 

Realising  that  activity  was  necessary  to  retain  the  balance 
of  one's  mind  in  that  diabolical  din,  he  recovered  his  self- 
possession  sufficiently  to  begin  firing  slowly  and  method- 
ically, as  if  it  were  a  target  practice,  while  concentrating 
his  thoughts  on  the  one  end  worthy  of  a  good  soldier — to 
destroy,  to  kill. 

"The  deuce!"  muttered  old  Jan.  "You've  hit  that 
fellow  at  last !     I  began  to  think  he  was  bullet-proof." 

A  shell  burst  near  them  with  a  deafening  crash.  The 
splinters  flew  about,  and  groans  of  agony  announced  that 
someone  had  been  hit.  Both  turned  round  and  saw  the 
missionary  lying  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  the  blood 
streaming  from  a  wound  that  extended  from  his  waist  to  his 
shoulder.  The  whole  of  his  right  side  had  been  torn  open, 
and  two  crushed  ribs  protruded.  The  old  man  seemed 
stupefied  rather  than  sensible  of  any  pain.  In  spite  of 
his  terrible  wound  he  strove  to  reach  his  much-loved 
Bible,  which  had  fallen  a  few  paces  from  him.  Touched 
by  his  helplessness,  his  anxious  supplicating  looks,  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  weak,  fumbling  hands,  Van  der  Nath 
was  about  to  creep  towards  him ;  but  Jan,  who  let  nothing 
escape  him,  restrained  him,  for  now  even  the  slightest 
movement  was  dangerous. 

The  man  whom  Van  der  Nath  had  persuaded  to  return 
fell  as  he  was  changing  his  place,  shot  through  the  temple. 
A  shell  that  had  been  aimed  with  deadly  accuracy  tore  asunder 
three  living  limbs,  making  a  regular  shower  of  blood  and 
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shreds  of  flesh  round  about.  The  artillery  concentrated 
their  fire  upon  the  summit  of  the  kopje,  and  with  terrible 
effect.  In  a  very  few  minutes  all  was  changed,  and 
the  number  of  the  defenders  was  reduced  to  thirty.  But 
although  the  position  had  become  untenable — perhaps 
because  of  it — the  fever  of  battle  once  more  rose  to  fury. 
In  their  exalted  state  of  mind,  amid  the  death-cries  and 
agonised  wails  of  the  wounded,  the  survivors  forgot  even 
their  burning  thirst.  Every  other  feeling  gave  way  before 
the  desire  to  inflict  as  much  injury  as  possible,  and  that 
state  of  exaltation  which  [is  called  courage  reached  its 
utmost  limits.  Whenever  a  man  fell  dead  or  wounded  the 
rest  shouted  in  exasperation,  vowing  a  terrible  revenge. 

A  new  danger  threatened  the  thirty  desperate  men,  who 
fired  and  cursed  by  turns.  The  machine-gun  was  advanced 
and  placed  so  that  it  could  rake  the  kopje  from  the  west. 
It  was  sighted  in  a  hand's  turn,  and  was  soon  humming 
like  a  well-oiled  sewing-machine.  The  masses  of  lead 
vomited  forth  by  it,  and  by  the  big  guns  and  the  musketry, 
rent  the  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  of  wood,  filling  the  air 
with  chips  and  splinters.  It  was  certain  death  to  expose 
oneself  above  the  breastwork,  but  in  their  present  state  of 
mind  the  Boers  were  reckless,  and  the  hope  of  sending  a 
well-directed  shot  among  the  enemy  was  the  undoing  of 
many.  One  man's  head  was  cut  in  two,  as  if  by  the  most 
careful  of  operations ;  another  man  was  hurled  high  in  the 
air,  and  cast,  dead,  over  the  slope,  ten  paces  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  lain. 

As  he  saw  the  blood  flowing  in  streams  and  so  much 
human  suffering  let  loose.  Van  der  Nath  at  last  understood 
how  very  little  the  welfare  of  mankind  really  signifies.  For 
a  moment  he  shook  himself  free  from  his  surroundings,  and 
looked  up  to  Heaven  as  if  to  ask  a  question.  But  he  knew 
how  useless  it  was  to  ask  questions  to  which  no  answer  is 
to  be  found.  He  smiled  gloomily,  and  cast  his  eye  over 
the  scene.  The  evening  sun  gilded  the  mountain  ridges  to 
the  west ;  the  plain  lay  bathed  in  its  soft  light,  while  towards 
the  east  everything  lay  in  a  shadow  which  crept  forward, 
heralding  the  night.     AH  was  the  same  as  usual ;  the  whole 
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world  seemed  fair  and  satiated  with  light.     He  sighed,  and 
turned  away. 

"  It's  all  a  lie  ! "  he  said  aloud. 

He  looked  down  upon  the  plain  before  him.  There 
human  beings,  designed  to  be  the  highest  of  created  things, 
were  deliberately  debasing  themselves  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest.  He  placed  a  fresh  cartridge  in  his  rifle  and  fired, 
muttering  once  more  as  he  did  so — 

"  Lies  ...  all  lies  !  " 

The  artillery  redoubled  their  exertions,  the  machine-guns 
belched  forth  their  lead  with  fury.  Then  for  a  moment  or 
two  the  noise  suddenly  ceased,  for  it  was  necessary  to  adjust 
the  fire  so  that  it  should  do  no  harm  to  the  storming  party 
themselves.  The  infantry  gave  a  last  volley  and,  with  a 
loud  cheer  from  their  seven  hundred  parched  throats,  they 
dashed  up  to  the  kopje  which  they  meant  to  storm.  Their 
bloody  task  was  nearly  finished. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy's  fire  had  ceased,  the  defenders 
got  up  from  their  uncomfortable  positions.  Is  was  now 
their  turn  to  take  revenge,  and  as  they  had  now  no  more, 
perhaps,  than  a  couple  of  minutes  before  them,  they  set 
about  making  the  best  use  of  their  time.  Fifteen  ragged, 
bleeding  men,  with  wild  eyes  and  heaving  chests,  lay  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  kopje,  while  two,  who  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  knelt  at  a  little  distance,  firing  as  fast  as  they  could. 

The  English  soldiers  troubled  themselves  little  about  this 
last  resistance.  On  they  rushed,  cheering  hoarsely.  They 
meant  to  do  their  work  quickly  .  .  .  quickly.  Their  lives, 
indeed,  depended  upon  the  quickness  of  their  feet.  Here 
and  there  a  man  rolled  down — another  .  .  .  two  more 
.  .  .  three  !  Forward  ! — sharp  and  quick  !  They  fired  as 
they  ran,  but  there  was  no  aiming  properly.  Forward  ! — 
quick  ! — quicker  still ! " 

The  fight  had  now  reached  the  point  where  the  senses 
yield  to  the  animal  desire  to  see  blood  flow,  where  even  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  silenced,  where  hatred  gives 
the  arm  double  strength  and  the  brain  an  unnatural  power 
for  compassing  destruction,  where  men's  eyes  shoot  forth 
lightning  and  their  mouths  mumble  words  without  meaning. 
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The  khaki-clad  soldiers  had  begun  clambering  up  the 
kopje.  Shots  flew  about  above  and  below.  Four  Boers  had 
fallen  and  double  as  many  English. 

"  Surrender,  you  madman  ! "  shouted  the  colonel,  whose 
unfitness  had  already  been  proved  by  his  humanity.  "  Sur- 
render ! " 

Van  der  Nath  answered  with  a  bullet  that  stretched  him 
on  the  ground. 

Shots  were  exchanged  at  ten,  at  five  paces — in  each 
others'  faces.  The  besiegers  were  up;  they  scaled  the 
summit  from  three  sides,  and  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
nine 'desperate,  blood-bespattered  men,  who  stood  awaiting 
them  defiantly  with  their  backs  against  the  rocks. 

Here  the  fight  should  have  ended ;  but  the  excitement 
was  too  great,  and  no  one  ordered  the  nine  men  to  surrender. 
Indeed,  no  one  seemed  to  imagine  such  an  alternative 
possible.  There  was  now  no  time  to  shoot ;  the  two  sides 
rushed  at  each  other,  and  it  was  now  a  hand-to-hand 
fight. 

Wilhelm  Zimmer,  whose  brain  was  in  a  ferment  at  the 
thought  of  the  old  lies  about  military  honour  and  bravery 
which  his  father  had  never  tired  of  telling  him,  sprang 
forward  and  smashed  a  man's  skull  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
rifle.  Next  moment  he  felt  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been 
thrust  through  his  body.  A  soldier  had  driven  his  bayonet 
into  his  stomach,  and  pressed  upon  him  with  all  his  strength. 
Zimmer  dropped  his  rifle  and  seized  the  bayonet  with  trem- 
bling hands.  He  looked  at  his  antagonist,  and  met  the 
completely  soulless  eyes  of  an  automaton  which  does  its 
work  mechanically  and  without  knowing  what  it  is  about. 
Of  what  was  being  enacted  the  man  had  not  the  smallest 
comprehension. 

Zimmer  fell  backwards  and  struck  his  head  against  a 
sharp  stone.  His  senses  forsook  him.  With  the  same 
look  the  soldier  set  his  foot  upon  the  body  and,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  dying  man's  convulsions,  he 
wrenched  out  the  bayonet  in  order  to  use  it  upon  another. 

Old  Jan  van  Gracht  had  fired  his  last  shot.  He  saw 
two  soldiers  spring  towards  him,  and  parried  a  bayonet- 
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thrust  with  his  rifle.  Immediately  he  was  felled  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt-end  of  a  rifle.  He  tried  to  rise,  but 
another  blow  came  from  above,  smashing  his  spectacles 
and  embedding  some  pieces  of  glass  in  his  flesh,  forcing 
out  his  left  eye,  and  dislocating  his  jaw.  The  blood  stained 
his  white  hair,  streamed  down  his  face,  and  dripped  to  the 
ground.  He  managed  to  rise  to  his  knees,  and  tried  to 
say,  "  I  surrender  !  "  but  only  a  hoarse  gurgling  sound  came 
from  his  throat.  He  was  half  frantic  with  pain  from  his 
jaw ;  his  eye  dangled  by  some  shreds  of  nerves ;  and,  a 
picture  of  utter  wretchedness,  he  crept  away  a  few  paces, 
groaning  with  agony. 

His  antagonist  was  a  tall,  lithe  young  fellow.  Again  his 
rifle  descended  on  the  old  man's  head.  Blind,  and  more 
dead  than  alive,  old  Jan  crept  on,  imagining  that  he  was 
uttering  the  words  of  delivery :  "I  surrender ! "  The 
soldier  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothixig ;  he  only  did  what 
he  had  been  told  was  his  duty.  Thrice  he  struck  at  Jan 
van  Gracht's  body.  Then  a  comrade  came  up,  and  with  a 
final  blow  released  the  old  man  from  his  sufferings. 

The  whole  plateau  was  now  like  a  madhouse,  in  which 
a  number  of  human  beings,  driven  by  the  same  impulse, 
pressed  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  commit  actions 
which  might  arouse  horror  in  them  at  the  moment,  but 
which  they  would  long  afterwards  look  back  upon  with 
pride.  From  every  side  the  soldiers  rushed  up,  driving 
their  opponents  against  the  rocks  and  bayoneting  them  one 
after  another. 

Van  der  Nath  used  his  rifle  as  a  club,  and  so  kept  off 
those  who  attacked  him.  His  stupor  was  now  gone,  and 
the  carnage  that  went  on  about  him  filled  him  with  disgust. 
At  this  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  human  beings  who 
claim  to  possess  morals  and  feelings  ought  assuredly  to 
have  some  other  mission  in  life  than  slaughter.  But  the 
groans  of  his  friends,  and  the  sight  of  old  Jan  lying  dead 
a  few  paces  away,  gave  his  mind  a  fresh  revulsion,  and  he 
rushed  forward  to  obey  the  instinct  which  had  now  become 
the  most  natural — that  of  revenge. 

Benjamin  Flick  was  struck  dead  at  his  side ;  another  man 
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unknown  to  him  was  shot  by  an  officer  who  cold-bloodedly 
discharged  his  revolver  into  his  breast.  Another  man  was 
disarmed  and  dragged  away  cursing.  One  of  the  soldiers 
trod  upon  the  old  missionary,  who  writhed  like  a  worm 
beneath  his  feet. 

It  was  too  much.  Van  der  Nath's  reason  began  to  give 
way.  .  .  .  Then  he  remembered  that  he  wanted  to  die. 
He  felled  a  man,  but  next  moment  his  rifle  was  in  splinters, 
and  only  the  barrel  was  left  in  his  hands.  But  he  went  on 
fighting;  although  all  his  men  were  disarmed  or  dead,  he 
struck  about  him  like  a  madman.  Half  a  dozen  soldiers 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  forcing  him  down  ;  but  in  their 
zeal  they  got  in  each  others'  way,  and  he  got  on  his  feet 
again,  clutching  blindly  for  some  throat  to  strangle,  some 
human  flesh  to  dig  his  nails  into.  He  uttered  a  hoarse 
shout;  he  struck  out,  bit  and  kicked.  In  the  confusion 
he  caught  hold  of  a  fresh  weapon,  and  with  it  he  dealt 
several  powerful  blows.  Then  a  tall  officer  pressed  forward, 
clutched  him  by  the  beard,  and  thrust  and  held  him  back. 

For  half  a  second  they  regarded  each  other.  Van  der 
Nath  knew  what  must  happen.  He  smiled,  and  a  clear 
laugh  expressive  of  freedom  broke  from  his  dry  lips.  He 
felt  the  mouth  of  the  revolver  pressed  against  his  forehead. 

"  Sarah  !  .  .  .  Isaac  !  .  .  .  I  am  coming  ! " 

The  shot  was  fired,  shattering  his  brains.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

The  officer  fell  back  a  pace,  and  placed  his  hand  dis- 
tractedly to  his  forehead.  To  his  surprise  he  had  seen 
neither  hate  nor  fear  in  the  dead  man's  last  look,  but 
rather  a  strange  gratitude.  This  alone  caused  him  to 
think  of  his  act,  which  was  otherwise  so  commonplace  as 
to  call  for  no  notice.  A  certain  scruple  that  bore  an  un- 
pleasant resemblance  to  remorse  troubled  him. 

"  It  was  my  duty,"  he  said,  as  if  answering  some  unseen 
accuser. 

The  sun  sank,  the  evening  breeze  swept  gently  over  the 
plain,  cooling  the  fevered  brows  of  the  victors.  And  now 
the  tense  state  of  excitement  was  succeeded  by  the  in- 
evitable reaction.     Now  that  the  fight  was  over,  the  soldiers 
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became  human  beings  again,  with  more  or  less  power  to 
think  and  feel.  The  battalion  that  had  had  the  honour  of 
storming  the  kopje  was  composed  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men,  not  yet  hardened  to  their  work.  One  young 
fellow  sobbed  aloud  at  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bodies 
and  his  own  blood-bespattered  feet.  Another  leaned  for 
support  against  a  boulder,  utterly  overcome,  his  forehead 
bathed  in  cold  sweat.  A  third,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  action,  silently  repeated  a  half-forgotten  prayer 
of  his  childhood,  but  with  his  back  towards  his  comrades, 
so  that  he  should  not  be  laughed  at  for  his  unmanly  weak- 
ness. One  non-commissioned  officer  swore  at  the  men  for 
their  weakness  after  the  fight,  but  the  officer  who  had  shot 
the  enemy's  leader  silenced  him. 

There  was  a  movement  to  the  south  of  the  kopje,  and 
on  looking  in  that  direction  the  soldiers  saw  that  the 
general  in  command  was  coming  to  inspect  the  position  in 
person.  He  was  in  no  very  good  humour ;  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  slaughter  would  prove  as  good  as 
useless.  It  was  evening,  and  darkness  would  soon  cover 
the  field.  De  Vlies  would  have,  therefore,  a  whole  night's 
start.  He  had  got  off  once  again,  and,  thanks  to  his  well- 
known  activity,  and  to  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  English 
troops,  he  would  be  able  to  continue  his  desperate  resist- 
ance still  longer. 

Having  ordered  his  staff  officer  to  draw  up  the  official 
report  of  the  engagement,  the  general  stroked  his  moustache 
and  hurried  up  the  rocky  slope.  At  all  events,  he  reflected, 
it  was  a  victory,  and  he  had  annihilated  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard. When  the  news  of  his  achievement  reached  England 
the  whole  country  would  rejoice,  and  the  admiration  of  a 
mighty  nation  would  be  his  reward.  He  nodded  in  friendly 
fashion  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  climbed  on  until  he  reached 
a  spot  where  he  could  view  the  scene  without  soiling  his 
boots  with  blood. 

A  deafening  cheer  broke  from  the  soldiers,  and  the 
general  joined  in  like  a  schoolboy  who  has  been  given  a 
holiday.     Suddenly  his  foot  slipped  and  he  was  nearly  fall- 
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ing.  A  stone  had  got  loosened  and  had  rolled  over.  But 
he  managed  to  keep  his  footing,  and  laughing  reassuringly 
to  an  officer  who  ran  to  his  support,  took  up  his  position 
on  a  four-cornered  object  that  seemed  to  offer  greater 
security  to  his  portly  figure.  The  general  had  now  sur- 
mounted his  former  misgivings.  The  victory  now  appeared 
to  him  as  great  as  a  campaign  won.  He  addressed  some 
words  of  praise  to  the  men  nearest  him,  thanking  them  for 
the  courage  they  had  shown,  for  the  readiness  they  had 
shown  in  sacrificing  themselves  for  their  country,  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  stormed  such  a  difficult  position, 
and  finally  he  gave  the  signal  for  yet  another  cheer. 

The  soldiers  obeyed.  Their  jubilation  rose  to  heaven 
and  died  away  again.  In  the  silence  that  supervened,  the 
humming  of  a  fly  might  have  been  heard.  The  men 
strained  their  necks  in  wonder  and  listened.  From  behind 
the  general  came  the  sound  of  a  trembling  voice,  broken 
at  intervals  by  gasps  and  sighs.  It  sounded  as  if  it  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  as  they  heard  it  the 
men  stood  silent  and  motionless  holding  their  breath. 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  .  .  ."  said  the  feeble 
voice,  and  it  continued,  on  through  the  prayer,  until  the 
final  "  Amen  "  came,  like  a  sob  from  a  suffering  child. 

The  general  stood  there  disconcerted ;  the  fine  effect  of 
the  military  scene  was  entirely  spoiled  by  this  vexatious 
interruption  from  a  wounded  man.  He  set  his  helmet  on 
his  head,  and  as  the  ambulance  men  advanced  up  the 
slope  he  signed  to  them  to  come  and  remove  the  dis- 
turber, who  appeared  to  him,  upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  to  be 
a  parson.  The  men  who  bore  the  sign  of  mercy,  the  red 
cross,  upon  their  left  arm,  raised  the  old  missionary  and 
placed  him  on  the  litter.  But  as  they  were  about  to  bear 
him  away  the  old  man  protested  with  extraordinary  energy, 
and  pointed  to  something  that  lay  at  the  general's  feet. 

The  general  wondered  at  such  stubbornness  in  a  dying 
man,  but  he  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  incapable  of  wishing 
anyone  any  evil,  especially  an  old  man  in  such  a  condition. 
He  besmeared  his  own  hands  in  lifting  from  the  ground  the 
object  of  so  much  solicitude,  upon  which,  indeed,  he  had 
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been  standing  for  some  minutes.  He  saw  that  it  was  a 
book,  and  was  moved  by  curiosity  to  open  it.  The  first 
glance  at  the  old-fashioned  letters  showed  it  to  be  a  Bible, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  glued  together  with  blood,  while 
the  cover  was  pierced  with  the  splinter  of  a  shell.  The 
general  closed  the  book  hastily,  and  handed  it  to  the 
ambulance  man,  who  placed  it  upon  the  old  man's  breast. 
The  dying  man  again  made  a  sign;  he  raised  his  cold 
hands,  and  folded  them  over  his  beloved  Bible.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  grateful  touch  of  the  torn,  bloodstained  book  had 
given  him  fresh  strength,  for  he  sat  up,  and  called  out 
aloud,  as  only  those  can  cry  who  die  in  great  spiritual 
distress — 

"  Father,  forgive  them — forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ! " 


THE    END 
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BY  COMMAND  OF  THE  KING 


THE    CORONATION    OF    EDWARD   VII.     By  J.    E.    C. 

BODLEY,  Author  of  '  France.'  Demy  8vo. 
This  important  book  is  the  official  history  of  the  Coronation,  and  has  been  written 
by  the  distinguished  author  of  '  France,'  by  command  of  the  King  himself.  The 
Coronation  is  the  central  subjectj  and  of  it  a  detailed  account  is  given.  But 
the  book  is  in  no  sense  an  occasional  volume,  and  the  Ceremony  is  treated,  not 
as  an  isolated  incident,  but  as  an  event  belonging  to  European  and  Imperial  history. 
At  the  end  of  the  work  there  will  be  an  appendix  containing  official  list  of  all  the 
persons  invited  to  the  Abbey,  and  also  lists  drawn  up  with  some  historical  detail  of 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  troops  who  assisted  at  the  Ceremony.  It  will  therefore  be 
an  historical  document  of  permanent  value  and  interest. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.     Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     In  Seven  Volumes. 

Demy  2>vo,     ys.  6d.  each. 

This  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  in  five  volumes  (to  be 

followed  by   two   volumes   containing  the   Letters),   will  be  found  to  contain  a 

large  quantity  of  new  matter  both  in  prose  and  verse — several  thousand  words  in 

all.     Mr.  E-  V.  Lucas,  the  editor,  has  attempted  in  the  notes,  not  only  to  relate 

Lamb's  writings  to  his  life,  but  to  account  for  all  his  quotations  and  allusions — 

an  ideal  of  thoroughness  far  superior  to  any  that  previous  editors  have  set  before 

themselves.     A  Life  of  Lamb  by  Mr.  Lucas  will  follow  in  the  autumn. 

THE   LIFE  AND   LETTERS  OF  OLIVER   CROMWELL, 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.     With  an  Introduction  by  C.   H.  Firth, 

M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.      Three 

Volumes,     ds.  each.  [Methuen^s  Standard  Library. 

This  edition  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship  by  the  addition  of 

numerous  new  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  correction  of  many  errors  which 

recent  research  has  discovered. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  LORD 
Macaulay  Edited  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Three  Volumes. 
Crown  %vo.     6s.  each.  [Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely  annotated. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE.     By  F.  A.  Hyett. 

Demy  2>vo.  *]s.  6d. 
This  work  is  intended  to  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  Guides  and  Histories 
of  Florence.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Republic  consecutively, 
but  more  succinctly  than  the  works  of  Napier,  Trollope,  or  Villari,  while  it  treats 
of  Florentine  Art  and  Letters  parenthetically  but  more  systematically  than  has 
been  done  by  either  of  these  writers. 
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DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With  Introduction  by  George 
GissiNG,  Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton,  and  Illustrations  by  E.  H. 
New.     Two  Volumes.     Crown  Svo.     ss.  6d.  each. 

[  The  Rochester  Dickens. 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  By  Mrs.  Cross  (Ada 
Cambridge).     De7ny  Svo.     Js.  6d. 

A  highly  interesting  account  of  a  generation  in  Australia  by  a  distinguished 
writer.  Mrs.  Cross's  style  is  picturesque,  and  the  book  is  more  attractive  than 
rnany  novels.  The  early  difficulties  of  Australian  settlers,  life  in  the  towns  and 
life  on  the  farms  are  vividly  described. 

LETTERS  FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT  TO  HIS 
SON.     By  George  Horace  Lorimer.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

This  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  humour  and  sound  sense.  It  purports  to  be  a  collection 
of  letters  written  by  J.  Gr.nham,  head  of  a  great  packing  company  in  Chicago,  to 
his  son  Pierrepont,  and  it  describes  in  a  racy  and  interesting  form  the  secrets  of 
success  in  business  and  in  life. 

WHEN    I   WAS    A    CHILD.      By  An  Old  Potter  Boy. 

Crown  Svo.     ds. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GARDEN. 
By  H.  M.  Batson.  Illustrated  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and 
A.  C.  Gould.     Demy  Svo.     los,  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  GARDEN.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bloom. 
With  Illustrations.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.  6d.  ;  leather,  35.  6d.  net. 

A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
By  H.  M.  Batson.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^-.  6d. 

A  very  complete  and  concise  guide  in  alphabetical  order. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being  a  de- 
scription of  Montenegro.  By  R.  Wyon  and  G.  France.  With  40 
•Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

ABOOK  OFEXMOOR.  ByF.J.  Snell.  Illustrated.  Crow7i 
Svo.     6s. 

This  book  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics,  embracing  legend,  folklore,  dialect,  sport, 
biography,  history,  and  natural  history,  and  renders  accessible  to  the  public  a  mass 
of  particulars  hitherto  attainable  only  in  expensive  monographs  or  in  scattered 
periodicals.  The  author  has  been  at  immense  pains  to  consult  every  known  source 
of  information,  both  printed  and  oral ;  and  his  aim  has  been  to  produce,  not  so  much 
a  guide-book,  but  something  more  satisfying  and  substantial,  viz.  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  matters  in  question.     There  are  numerous  illustrations. 

THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  BISHOP  ANDREWES.  By  F.  E. 
Brightman,  M.A.,  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

This  elaborate  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  many  years,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plete edition  that  has  ever  been  published  of  the  famous  devotions.  It  contains  a 
long  Introduction,  with  numerous  Notes  and  References. 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN  MONASTI- 
CISM.     By  James  O.  Hannay,  M-A.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.    Translated  by  S.  G.  Owen. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  \_Classical  Translations. 

THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  By  E.  R.  BERNARD,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  Salisbury.     Fca^.  Svo,     is.  6d. 
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Poit  SvOf  cloth,  IS.  6d,  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
ROMANY  RYE.    By  George  Borrow.    With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  John  Sampson. 

ESMOND.     By  W.   M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by   Stephen 

GWYNN. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited  by 
Stephen  Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.    By  Charles  Dickens.    Edited  by 
Stephen  Gwynn.     Two  Volumes. 

A  LITTLE   BOOK  OF    ENGLISH  SONNETS.     Edited  by 
J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
XTbe  BrDen  Sbaftespeare 

General  Editor— W.  J.  Craig. 
OTHELLO.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart.     Demy  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  De?ny2>vo.  3^.6^. 

Xfttle  :fi3{OQrapb{e0 

Cloth,  3J.  6c/.  ;  leather,  4J.  net. 
THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER.    By  C.   S.  Terry.    With  12 

Illustrations. 

ROBERT  BURNS.    By  T.  F.  Henderson.    With  12  Illustra- 
tions. 

CHATHAM.      By  A.    S.    M'DOWALL.      With    12   Illustrations. 

TENNYSON.     By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.     With  12  Illustrations. 

FcaJ^.  Svo. 

Zbc  Xittle  (5ufDe6 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  35-.  ;  leather,  3^.  (id.  net. 
CORNWALL.      By    A.    L.    Salmon.      Illustrated    by    B.    C. 
Boulter, 

KENT.    By  G.  Clinch.     Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     By  H.  W.  Tompkins,  F.R.H.S.     Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New. 

ROME.    By  C.  G.  Ellaby.     Illustrated  by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
ITbe  Xlbrars  of  2)evotfon 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
GRACE    ABOUNDING.      By    John    Bunyan.      Edited    by 
S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 
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BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA.     Edited  by  A.  E 
Burn,  B.D. 

THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM.     Edited  by  C.  C.  J. 
Webb,  M.A. 

LYRA  SACRA  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse.     Selected  and  edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 


Educational    Books 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TEXTILE 
FABRICS  AND  TEXTILE  DESIGN.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker, 
Author  of  *  Pattern  Analysis,'  etc.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  %vo. 

MENSURATION.  By  C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.,  Principal  of 
the  Borough  Polytechnic  College.     With  Diagrams.     Crown  %vo. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubif, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

\_Methuen^ s  Junior  School  Books. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  L.  A.  Sornet  and 
M.  J.  AcATOS,  Modern  Language  Masters  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham.  \_Methuer^ s Junior  School  Books. 

THE  STUDENTS'  PRAYER  BOOK.  Part  i.  Morning 
AND  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Flecker,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster  of  the  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham.      Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


Fiction 


LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS.     By  W.   E.  Norris. 
Crown  Svo.     6s, 

THE  BETTER  SORT.    By  Henry  James.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

ANTHEA'S  WAY.    By  Adeline  Sergeant.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

OUTSIDE  AND   OVERSEAS.      By   G.   MaKgill.     Crown 
Sva,    6s, 

THE  SQUIREEN.    By  Shan.  F.  Bullock.    CrownSvo.    6s. 
AUNT  BETHIA'S  BUTTON.  By  J.  Randal.  CrownSvo.  6s, 
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LOVE  IN  A  LIFE.     By  Allan  Monkhouse.  Crozan  Svo.  6s. 

A  MIXED  MARRIAGE.  By  Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SWORD  OF  AZRAEL,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 
By  R.  E.  Forrest.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  FREE  LANCE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Hugh  Clifford. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  STRETCH  OFF  THE  LAND.  By  C.  Stewart  Bowles. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  KNIGHT  PUNCTILIOUS.  By  Arthur  Moore. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  POET'S  CHILD.    By  Emma  Brooke.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE  DIVERTED  VILLAGE.  By  Grace  Rhys  and 
Another.  With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Gwyn  Jeffries. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  RED  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  E.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit). 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

WORLD'S  PEOPLE.     By  Julien  Gordon.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE  CYNIC  AND  THE  SYREN.  By  J.  W.  Mayall. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  BRANDED  NAME.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton.  Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

SILENT  DOMINION.  By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Trafford-Taunton. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  MACHINATIONS  OF  THE  MYO-OK.  By  Cecil 
Low  IS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

ABRAHAM'S  SACRIFICE,  By  Gustaf  Janson.  CrownSvo. 
6s. 

PLAIN  AND  VELDT.  By  J.  H.  M.  Abbot,  Author  of '  Tommy 
Cornstalk.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE.  By  Paul  Waineman.  Crown 
Svo.     OS. 

A  LOST  ESTATE.  By  M.  E.  Mann.  A  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.    By  M.  E.  Mann.    A  New  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.    By  S.  Baring-Gould.    A  New  Edition 

Crown  Svo.     6d. 
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FOUR  NOVELS  TRANSFERRED 
New  Editions.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d.  each. 
TALES  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
WHEN  THE  SLEEPER  WAKES.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
THE  INVISIBLE  MAN.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

ITbe  IRovelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 

Jan.        DRIFT.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Feb.       THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD.     By  Adeline 
Sergeant. 

March.  CLEMENTINA.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

April.    THE  ALIEN.     By  F.  F.  Montresor. 

May.      THE  BROOM  SQUIRE.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

June.      HONEY.     By  Helen  Mathers. 

July.      THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF    A    THRONE.       By    Max 

Pemberton. 

Additional  Volumes  and  Reprints 

iiL  THE    INCA'S    TREASURE.     By   Ernest   Glanville. 
Reprint. 

IX.  A  FLASH   OF  SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
in  place  ^'  The  Adventure  of  Princess  Sylvia.' 

/IDetbuen'9  Sijpenni^  Xibrar^ 

New  Volumes  1903. 

Jan.        A  STATE  SECRET.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 

Feb.       SAM'S  SWEETHEART.    By  Helen  Mathers. 

March.  HANDLEY  CROSS.     By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

April.    ANNE  MAULEVERER.     By  Mrs.  Caffyn. 

May.      THE  ADVENTURERS.   By  H.  B.  Marriot  Watson. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR.    By  M.  E.  Mann. 

June.      MASTER  OF  MEN.     By  E.  P.  Oppenheim. 

July.      THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    SWORD.       By   Gilbert 
Parker. 
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Jacob  Abbot.    THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK. 

Edited     by    E.     V.    Lucas.       Illustrated. 

Square  Fcap  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 
W.  F.   Adeney,   M.A.      See    Bennett   and 

Adeney. 
.ffiSChylUS.    AGAMEMNON,  CHOEPHO- 

ROE,     EUMENIDES.       Translated    by 

Lewis  Campisell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 

Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     5J. 

[Classical  Translations. 
G.  A.  Aitken.    See  Swift. 
William  Alexander,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 

Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND  COUN- 
SELS OF  MANY  YEARS.  Selected 
from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Alex- 
ander.   Square  Pott  Zvo.    zs.  6d. 

Aristophanes,  the  FROGS.  Translated 
into  English  by  E.  W.  Huntingford,  M.A. , 
Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.     Cro^vn  Bvo.     2S,  6d. 

Aristotle.  THE  NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  %vo. 
T.$s.  net. 

'  We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  an  edition 
of  any  classical  author  in  which  what  is  held 
in  common  with  other  commentators  is  so 
clearly  put,  and  what  is  original  is  of  such 
value  and  interest. ' — Pilot. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF  LADY- 
SMITH.  With  16  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

J.  B.  Atlay.      See  R.  H.  Barham. 

St.  Augustine,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF. 
Newly  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.  Third  Edition.  Pott 
Zvo.     Cloth,  2S ;  leather,  zs.  bd.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

'  The  translation  Is  an  excellent  piece  of 

English,  and  the  introduction  is  amasterly 

exposition.    We  augur  well  of  a  series  which 

begins  so  satisfactorily.' — Times. 


Jane  Austen.  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Tivo 
Volumes.  Pott  8z>o.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
IS.  6d.;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E. 
V.Lucas.  PottZvo.  Cloth,-is.6d.;  leather, 
zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Constance  Bache.  BROTHER  MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences  of  Edwardand 
Walter  Bache.  With  x6  Illustrations. 
Crown  Zvo.     ts.  net, 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  With  21 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Graham    Balfour.      THE    LIFE    OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Edition.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  &vo.  z^s. 
net. 

'  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  his  work  extremely 
well— done  it,  in  fact,  as  Stevenson  himself 
would  have  wished  it  done,  with  care  and 
skill  and  affectionate  appreciation. '—JFie^y^ 
minster  Gazette. 

S.  E.  BaUy.  A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition,     Crown  Zvo.    zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With  Vocabulary.  77iird 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER. 
With  Vocabulary.     Crown  &vo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With  Vocabulary.  Crojun 
8zo.     zs.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

EUzabeth  L.  Banks.  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY    OF    A    'NEWSPAPER 
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GIRL.'  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 
her  Dog.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  A  picture  of  a  strenuous  and  busy  life, 
perhaps  the  truest  and  most  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  lady 
journalist's  career  ever  given  to  the  public. 
A  very  lively  and  interesting  book.' — Daily 
Telegraph. 

'A  very  amusing,  cheery,  good-natured 
account  of  a  young  lady's  journalistic 
struggle  in  America  and  London.' — Times. 

R.  H.  Barham.    THE  INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.  EditedbyJ.  B.  Atlay.  Two 
Volujiies.  Pott  8vo.  Each  volume^  cloth, 
xs.  6d.  net;  leatJier,  is.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Library. 
S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 
THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE. With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and  12  Photogravure  Plates. 
Gilt  top.     Large  quarto.     36^. 

'The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous 
volume  is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful 
photogravures  and  finely-executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete  pic- 
torial chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s  personal 
history.'— Z>az'/y  Telegraph. 

THE    TRAGEDY    OF    THE    CAESARS. 

With  numerous   Illustrations  from    Busts, 

Gems,     Cameos,     etc.       Fifth     Edition. 

Royal  Zvo.     15  J. 

'A  most  splendid   and  fascinating   book 

on  a  subject  of  undying   interest.       It   is 

brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are 

supplied  on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence. ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 
A    BOOK    OF     FAIRY    TALES.      With 

numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters 

by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    Buckram,     ts. 
OLD   ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     Buckram.    6s. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 
THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD.     Fairy  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.     ds. 

'Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW :  A 
Biography.  _  A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Portrait.     Cro^vn  8vo.     3^-.  6d. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well- 
known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

DARTMOOR:  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch.  With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  most  delightful  guide,  companion  and 
instructor.' — Scotsman. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Devon.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  11. 
Cornwall.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
6s.  each. 


'  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the 
legend  weird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this  en- 
chanting and  beautiful  district.' — Guardian. 
A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Uniform   in    scope   and    size    with    Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 
BRITTANY.    Illustrated  by  Miss  J.  Wylie. 
Pott  8vo.     Cloth,  35. ;  leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 
[The  Little  Guides. 
'A  dainty  representative  of  "The  Little 
Guides."  ' — Tivies. 

'An  excellent  little  guide-book.' — Daily 
News. 
OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.     With  67  Illustra- 
tions.    Fifth  Edition.    Large  Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.  With  numer- 
ous Plans  and  Illustrations.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS.   Second  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.   6s. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
S.  Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Shbppard. 
Demy  i,to.    6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England, 
with  their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring -Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  Shep- 
PARD,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts  /.,  //., 
///.,  3^.  each.  Part  IV.,  sj.  In  One 
Volume,  French  Morocco,  15J. 

'  A    rich   collection  of  humour,   pathos, 
grace,and  poetic  {zx\cy.*  ^-Saturday  Review. 

W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  ISAIAH.  Two 
Volumes,  Fcap.  Zvo.  zs.  net  each.  Vol.  i. 
With  Map.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett.  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;    leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

R.  R.  N  Baron,  M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Crown  Zvo.  is.  6d. 
Key,  IS.  net. 

H.  M.  Barron,  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a  Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d 

C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  THE 
COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

H.  M.  BatSOn.     See  Edward  FitzGerald. 
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A  Hulme  Beaman.  pons  asinorum  ; 

OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  2S. 
W.  S.  Beard,  Headmaster  Modern  School, 
Fareham.  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fca^.  Zyo. 
zs.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

Peter  Beckford.     thoughts  on 

HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Demy 
Zvo.     los.  (yd. 

William  Beckford.   THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.     Edited  by  E. 

Denison  Ross.    Pott  Bvo.    Cloth.,  is.  6d. 

net;  leather,  zs6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 
F.  D.  Bedford.    See  E.  V.  Lucas. 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.     See  Tennyson. 

Jacob  Behmen.  THE  supersensual 

LIFE.  Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     3J.  td. 

Hilaire  BellOC.  PARIS.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8z/o.    6s. 

H.  H.  L.  Bellot,  M.A.  THE  INNER 
AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.     Crown  %vo.     6s.  net. 

'A  vast  store  of  entertaining  material.'— 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

'A  delightful  and  excellently  illustrated 
book ;  a  real  encyclopaedia  of  Temple  his- 
tory.'—/'//£'/'. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A..  A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.     zs.  6d. 

'The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and 
sound  critic,  and  an  excellent  guidein  a 
small  compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' 
—Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F.  Adeney.    A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Crown 
Bvo.     7S.  6d, 

'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  introduction.  We_  know  _  of  no 
book  which  comes  into  competition  with  it.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

A  C.  Benson,  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
LORD  TENNYSON.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Fcap.  Bvo.  Cloth,  3J.  6d.  ;  Leather, 
4^.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

R.  M.  Benson.  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS: a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
119th  Psalm.     Crown  Bvo.     ^s. 

M.  Bidez.     See  Parmentier. 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.  See  St.  Augustine,  A  Kempis, 
and  William  Law. 

C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  B.D.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  PHILIPPIANS.  Edited  by.  Fcap. 
8vo.    is.  6d.  net.  [Chiu-chman's  Bible. 

'  Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and 
he  has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

—Guardian. 


T.  Herbert  Bindley,  B.D.    THE  OECU- 

MENICAL    DOCUMENTS    OF    THE 
FAITH.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crown  Bvo.     6s, 
A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 
William  Blake.    See  Little  Library. 

B.  Blaxland,  M.A.  THE  SONG  OF 
SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Ber- 
nard. Pott  Bvo.  Cloth,  2S.  ;  leather,  2s. 
6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

George  Body,  D.D.    THE  SOUL'S  PIL- 

GRIMACE  :  Devotional  Readings^  from 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn, 
B.D.    Pott  Bvo.    2s.  6d. 

Cardinal  Bona.    A  GUIDE  TO  ETER- 

NITY.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Poti 
Bvo.     Cloth,  zs, ;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
F.    C.    Boon,    B.A.       A    COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY     OF     FOREIGN 
NATIONS.    CrownBvo.    zs. 

Commercial  Series. 

George  Borrow,    lavengro.    Edited 

by  F.  HiNDES  Groome.  Two  Volumes. 
Pott  Bvo.  Each  volume,  cloth,  xs.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

J.  Ritzema  Bos.  AGRICULTURAL 
zoology.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
WORTH  Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With 
15s  Illustrations.     Cr,  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 

C.  G.  Botting,  B.A.  JUNIOR  LATIN 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  .Pea/. Bvo.is. 

[Junior  Examination  Series. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.   Cr.  Bvo.   zs. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA  :  Being  Quotations  _  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  In  the 
Year.      Third  Edition,     livto.     zs.  6d. 

E.  Bowmaker.  THE  HOUSING  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  Crown 
Bvo.    zs.6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  SUSSEX,  illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  Bvo.  Cloth, 
2,s. ;  leather,  3J.  6d.  net.        [Little  Guides. 

*  A  charming  little  book  ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  conception.' 
— A  thencEum.. 
THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Illustrated  by 
E.  H.  New.  Pott  Bvo.  Cloth,  i,s.  ;  leather, 
i,s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

Miss  M.  Brcnirick  and  Miss  Anderson 

Morton.     A    CONCISE    HANDBOOK 

OF     EGYPTIAN    ARCHEOLOGY. 

With  many  Illustrations.  CrownBvo.  ■3,s.6d. 
E.  W.  Brooks.    See  F.  J.  Hamilton. 
C.    L.    BrowneU.       THE     HEART    OF 

JAPAN.     Illustrated.     Crown  Bvo.    6s.  _ 
'  These  lively  pages  are  full  of  portraits 

from  the  life.' — Morning  Post. 
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'It  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  lived  in 
Japan  among  the  people.' — AthencBum. 

*  A  more  readable  and  interesting  book 
about  Japan  has  not  been  written. ' 

— Scotsman. 

Robert  Browning.  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Hall 
Griffin.  Pott  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net.  ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

0.  Browning,  M.A.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDI/EVAL  ITALY,  a.d.  1250-1530. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Crown  Svo.    ss.  each. 
Vol.  1. 1250-1409. — Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Vol.  ii.  1409- 1530.— The  Age  of  the  Con- 
dottieri. 
J.  Buchan.    See  Isaak  Walton. 
Miss  BuUey.     See  Lady  Dilke. 
John  Bunyan.    THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
byC.  H.  Firth,  M.A.     With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'The  best  "Pilgrim's  Progress."' — 

Educational  Times. 

G.  J.  Burch,  M.A.,  f.r.s.    a  manual 

OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  2>vo.     -^s, 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Small  i,to.    6s. 

A.  E.  Bum,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CREEDS.    Devty  8w.     t.qs.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 

*  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Spectator. 

J.  H.  Bum,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  A  MANUAL 
OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  2S. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Robert    Bums.      THE    POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  gilt  top.     6s. 

J.  B.  Bury,  LL.  D.    See  Gibbon. 

Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  RELIGION  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  AMERICA.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  [Handbooks  of  Theology. 

*  A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  every  philo- 
sophical library.' — Scotsman. 

D.  S.  CalderwOOd,  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
jn  three  Books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  jd. 


E.F.H.Capey.  THE  LIFE  OF  ERASMUS. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Cloth,  35.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  \s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
each.  _  [Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

'This  last  edition,  or  annotation,  may  be 
said  to  be  final.     It  will  be  impossible  to 

Eroduce  any  other  in  which  the  notes  shall 
e  more  thorough,  in  which  every  point  will 
be  more  accurately  noted,  or  in  which  the 
correctnessof  date,  locality,  and  every  other 
detail  will  be  better  preserved.  The  work 
has  been  done  once  for  all,  it  cannot  be 
done  again.' — Speaker. 

R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.    BISHOP 

LATIMER.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8w. 
2,s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

C.    C.    Channer   and   M.  E.   Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND_  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     zs.  6d. 

*  An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fasci- 
nating photographs. ' — Speaker. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  THE  LETTERS  OF, 

TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  C.  Strachev,  and  Notes  by 
A.  Calthrop.  Two  Voluvtes.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  each.  [Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

F.   W.  Christian.      THE    CAROLINE 

ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.     DE  ORATORE  I.    Translated  by 

E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.   3^.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Murena,  Philippic  11.,  In  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D,  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.    5^.        [Classical  Translations. 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM.  Translated 
by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

F.  A.  ClJirke,  M.A.  BISHOP  KEN.  With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

E.  H.  Coibeck,  M.D.  diseases  of  The 

HEART.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 

Defuy  8vo.     jzs. 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.     THE  LIFE 

OF    JOHN    RUSKIN.      With   Portraits. 

Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
J.  C.  Collins,  M.A.  See  Tennyson. 
W.  E.  CoUins,  M.A,    THE  BEGINNINGS 

OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY.     With 

Map.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
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A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.     See  E.  C.  Marchant. 

R  W.  Cooke-Taylor.    THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.     Crown  %vo.     -zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Marie  Corelli.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 

GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Noble 
Life  of  Victoria  Regina.     Stnall  i,to.     i  J. 
A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Svt.  i,to.   js. 

Rosemary  Cotes.   DANTE'S  garden. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth,  -zs.  6d.  ;  leather,  35.  6d. 
net. 

Harold  Cox,  B.A.  LAND  NATIONAL- 
IZATION.   Crown  Zvo.    -zs.  6^. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  J.  Craig.     See  Shakespeare. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Crown  'i>vo.     "zs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Craik.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited  by  Annie  Mathe- 
soN.  Two  Volumes.  Pott  Bvo.  Each 
Volume,  Cloth,  xs.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Library. 

Eichard  Crashaw,  THE   ENGLISH 

POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  Edward  Hut- 
ton.  PottZvo,  Cloth,-LS.6d.  net;  leather, 
•zs.  6d.  net,  [Little  Library. 

F.  G.  Crawford.     See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

C.  G.  Crump,  M.A.     See  Thomas  Ellwood. 

F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols.   Vol.  I.,  iss. 

E.  L.  CuttS,  D.D.  AUGUSTINE  OF 
CANTERBURY.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Zvo.     35.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

The  Brothers  Dalziel.  A  RECORD  OF 
FIFTY  YEARS'  WORK.  With  150  Illus- 
txations.     Large  ^to.     zis.  net. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Engravers,  containing  a  Gallery  of  beauti- 
ful Pictures  by  F.  Walker,  Sir  J.  Millais, 
Lord  Leighton_,  and  other  great  Artists. 
The  book  is  ahistory  of  the  finest  black-and- 
white  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.    BISHOP  WILBER- 

FORCE.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Mary  C.  Danson  and  F.  G.  Crawford. 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.   SmallZvo. 
IS.  6d. 
Dante  Alighieri.     LA  COMMEDIA  DI 

DANTE.  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
Paget ToYNBEE,Litt.D.,  M.A.  DemyZvo. 
Gilt  top.     8s.  6d.     Also,  Crown  8vo.^  6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
THE    INFERNO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget 
ToYNBEE,  LittD.,  M.A.    PottZvo.    Cloth, 
JS.  6d.  net;  leather  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by 
Paget  ToYNBEE,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  PottZvo, 
Cloth,  zs.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget 
ToYNBEE,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    PostZvo.    Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
See  also  Paget  Toynbee. 
A.    C.    Deane.      Edited    by.      A    LITTLE 
BOOK  OF   LIGHT  VERSE.    Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
Percy  Dearmer.     See  N.  Hawthorne. 
Leon  Delbos.    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cro7vn  8vo.     zs. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  schools  and  by  the  general  reader. 

Demosthenes :      THE     OLYNTHIACS 

AND  PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a 
new  principle  by  Otho  Holland.  Crown 
8vo.     zs.  6d. 

Demosthenes,    against  CONON  and 

CALLICLES.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  F,  Darwin  Swift,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.     zs. 

Charles  Dickens. 

THE  ROCHESTER  EDITION. 

Crown  8vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  3J,  dd. 
With  Introductions  by  George  Gissing, 
Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton,  and  Topographical 
Illustrations. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  E.  H.  New.     Two  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  J.  Williams.     Two  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.     Two  Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations  Dy  E. 
H.  New. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With 
Illustrations  by  G.  M.  Brimelow.  Two 
Volufites. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.     Two  Volumes. 

G.  L.  Dickinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College.  Cambridge.  THEGREEKVIEW 
OF  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8yo. 
zs.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc. 
METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.     zs.6d.     [University  Extension  Series. 

Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whit- 
ley. WOMEN'S  WORK.  Cro7vn  8yo. 
zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.   ENGLISH 

VILLAGES.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.   6s. 

'A  book  which  for  its    instructive  and 

pictorial  value  should  find  a  place  in  every 

village  library. ' — Scotsman. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH 
TOWNS.  With  Introduction  by 
Augustus  Jessop,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s, 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  An  Account  of  Local 
Observances,  Festival  Customs,  and  Ancient 
Ceremonies  yet  Surviving  in  Great  Britain. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     2S.  6d. 

'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Cro^vn 
Zvo.    zs.  6d.    [University  Extension  Series. 

E.  Dowden,  Litt.D.     See  Shakespeare, 

J.  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary 
and  Liturgical  Aspects.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    3J.  6d.    [  Churchman's  Library. 

S.  R.  Driver.,  D.D. ,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
RegiusProfessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.     Crozvn  Bvo.    6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "Introduction."' — Guardian. 

S.  J.  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Author  of 
'A  Voyage  of  Consolation.'  ON  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc,  and  V.  A.  MundeUa. 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

With  114  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    3J.  6rf. 

[Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

The  Earl  of  Durham.   A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA,     With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  8vo.     js.  6d,  net, 

A  reprint  of  the  celebrated  Report  which 
Lord  Durham  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  state  of  British  North  America 
in  1839.  It  is  probably  the  most  important 
utterance  on  British  colonial  policy  ever 
published. 
W.  A.  Dutt.  NORFOLK.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  BouLTEK,  Fott  Svo.  Cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3J.  6d.  net,  [Little  Guides. 

Clement  Edwards.     RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION.        Crown    Zvo, 
zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series 

W.  Douglas  Edwards.    COMMERCIAL 

LAW.   Crown  Bvo.    2s.  [Commercial  Series, 
H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    Demy 
Zvo.     izs.  6d. 

'It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by 
accuracy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of 
facts,  and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles,' — 
Manchester  Guardian, 


Thomas  Ellwood,  THE  history  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF,  Edited  byC.  G.  Crump, 
M,A.    Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.    It  has  a  long  Introduction  and  many 
Footnotes, 

E.  EngeL  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE :  From  its  Beginning  to 
Tennyson,  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demy  Bvo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition,     Crown  Bvo,     y,  6d. 

Dean  Farrar.    See  A  Kempis. 

Susan  Ferrier.  MARRIAGE.  Edited  by 
Miss  Goodrich  Freer  and  Lord  Iddes- 
LEiGH,  Two  Volumes.  Pott  Bvo.  Each 
volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net,  [Little  Library. 

THE  INHERITANCE,  Two  Volumes. 
Pott  Bvo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. ; 
leather,  2s,  6d.  net.         [The  Little  Library. 

C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  CROMWELL'S  ARMY: 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate.     Crown  Bvo.     ys.  6d, 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of 
Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of 
the  Parliament  was  secured.  The  '  New 
Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail. 

G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Bvo.  jos.  6d. 

Edward  FitzGerald.    THE  RUBAIYAT 

OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  With  a  Com 
mentary  by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a  Biography 
of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.     Crown  Bvo,    6s. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES. _  With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations, 
13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.    Royal  Bvo.     30s,  net. 

C.  R.  L,  Fletcher.     See  Thomas  Carlyle, 

W.  Warde  Fowler.  M.A.  See  Gilbert 
White. 

J.  F,  Eraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL,  With  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition    Crown  Bvo,     6s. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' 
— Yorkshire  Post, 

J.  H.  Freese.     See  Plautus. 

W.  French,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Storey 
Institute,  Lancaster.  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Part  i.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.    Crown  Bvo.     is,  6d, 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 
'  An    excellent   and   eminently  practical 
little  book.' — Schoolmaster, 

Ed.    von   Freudenreich.     DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.    Crown  Bvo.     2s.  6d, 
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H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Svo. 
IS.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Mrs.  GaskeU.  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  PoitBvo.  Cloth,  xs.  6d.  net; 
leather,  zs.  dd.  net.  [Little  Library. 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  With  numerous  Plans,  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  tp  non-military 
readers — and  has  executed  it  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.' — Times. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND:  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  td. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Eighth  Edition.  Revised.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.     3J. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE. 
Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d.        [Commercial  Series. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.     Crown  Bvo.    is.6d. 

[Commercial  Series. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES 
FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    3S. 

[Commercial  Series. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  and  R.  A. 

Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cro7vn 
8vo.     2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Edward  Gibbon.    THE  DECLINE  AND 

FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
/n  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  Gilt  top, 
8s.  6d.  each.    Also,  Crown  8vo,    6s,  each. 

'At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern 
edition  of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition 
the  nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

'  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 
MEMOIRS   OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS.    Edited, with  an   Introduction  and 
Notes,    by   G.    Birkbeck    Hill,    LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

•  An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary  life. 
Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appendices  are  a 
repertory  of  almost  all  that  can  be  known 
about  Gihhon.'— Manchester  Guardian. 


E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D,,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Demy  8vo.    6s. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 

*  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 
degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy  worker 
and  the  intelligent  student  the  commentary 
will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it  will,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  be  much  in  demand.  The 
Introduction  is  almost  a  model  of  concise, 
straightforward,  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
subject  treated.' — A  thencFum. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  With  an 
I  ntroduction.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  td. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient  edition 
of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.  It  was  greatly  wanted. 
Dr.  Gibson  has  given  theological  students 
just  what  they  want,  and  we  should  like  to 
think  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
candidate  for  orders.' — Guardian. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  3^.; 
leather,  3^.  6d.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 
See  also  George  Herbert. 

George  GiSSing.     See  Dickens. 

A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOL  A. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Cr.  8vo.   2s.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  STRINGS.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
A  new  volume  of  humorous  verse  uniform 
with  Lyra  Frivola. 

*  Neat,  brisk,  ingenious.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'  The  verse  is  facile,  the  wit  is  ready.' 

Daily  Mail. 
'  Excellent  and  amusing.' — .S"^;.  Jatnes's 
Gazette. 
Miss  GOOdrich-Freer.     See  Susan  Ferrier. 

P.  Anderson  Graham.     THE  RURAL 

EXODUS.   Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

F.  S.  Granger,  JM.a.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second  Edition.  Crown  8yo. 
2S.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series, 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Crown 
8vo.     6j.  _ 

A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 
religious  life  and  experiences. 

E.  M'Queen  Gray.  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

P.  L.  Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College,  Bir- 
mingham. THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d, 
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G.  Backland  Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxon,  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Crmvn 
&V0.     3^,  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

E.  T.  Green,  M.A.  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

R.   A.   Gregory.     THE  VAULT  OF 

HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.     2s,  td. 

[University  Extension  Series. 
W.  Hall  GriflBn,  M.A.   See  Robert  Browning. 

C.  H.  Grinling.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
1845-95.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo, 

lOS.  dd. 

F.  Hindes  GrOOme.     See  George  Borrow. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.      A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Royal  Zvo,     i2j. 

This  is  a  birthday-book    of  exceptional 
dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been  chosen 
with  particular  care. 
Stephen  Gywnn.    See  Thackeray. 

Jolin  Hackett,  B.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo,  15s.  net. 

A.  C.  Haddon,  ScD.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  Zvo.     \$s. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration 
In  Northern  Borneo.  _  It_  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

R.  k,  Hadfield.  See  H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 

R.  N.  HaU  and  W.  G.  Neal.  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Detny  Zvo, 
21S.  net, 

F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 

•     ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.     Trans- 
lated into  English.   Demy  Zvo.   iis.  (yd.  net. 
•«'  [Byzantine  Texts. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From  Early 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.    Illustrated. 

.^  Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  each, 
i^.  Vol.  I.   1200-1688. 

A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.     Demy  Zvo.     6s, 

Clifford   Harrison.      READING    AND 

READERS.     Fcap.  Zvo.  _  2s.  6d. 
'  An  extremely  sensible  little  book,' — 

Manchester  Guardian. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer, 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  IS,  6d.  net;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  THROUGH  ASIA. 
With  300  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps. 
Two  Volumes.    Royal  Zvo,     ^6s.  net. 

T.  F.  Henderson.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
See  also  D.  M.  Moir. 

W.E.Henley.    ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

Crown  Zvo.     Gilt  top.    y.  6d. 

W.  E.  Henley  and  C.  Whibley.    A  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Crown  Zvo. 
Buckram,  gilt  top.     6s. 

H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford,  Canon  of  Westminster.  APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY  :  As  Illustrated 
by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
Croivn  Zvo.     6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  Fca/.  Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

George  Herbert.     THE    TEMPLE. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
Pott  Zvo,  Cloth,  2S. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
[Library  of  Devotion. 
This  edition  contains  Walton's  Life  of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

Herodotus :  EASY  SELECTIONS.  With 
Vocabulary.  By  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A. 
Reap.  Zvo.     IS.  6d. 

W,  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.  A.  ENGLISH  TRADE 
AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH    CENTURY.     Crown  Zvo. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

T.  Hilbert.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or.  How 
the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major  nearly 
lost  their  Holidays.  Illustrated.  Square 
Reap.  Zvo.    2S.  6d.  [Little  Blue  Books. 

Clare  Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL,  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL. With  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  Zvo.    2s. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Henry  Hill,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Crown  Zvo.     s-y.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for 
use  in  South  African  schools. 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  LL.D.     See  Gibbon. 

Howard  C.  Hillegas.  WITH  THE  BOER 

FORCES.  With  24  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
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EmUy  Hobhouse.  THE  BRUNT  OF  THE 
WAR.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
Zvo.    6s, 

L.  T.  HobhOUSe,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  Bvo.    2  if. 

J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.  PROBLEMS  OF 
POVERTY  :^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Indus- 
trial Condition  of  the  Poor.  Fourth 
Edition.    Croivn  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series  and  University 
Extension  Series. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED.   Crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.  GEORGE  FOX, 
THE  QUAKER.  With  Portrait.  Crcnvn 
8vo.     y.Cd.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Chester  Holcombe.  THE  REAL  CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION.    Croivn  8w.    6^. 

'  It  IS  an  important  addition  to  the 
materials  before  the  public  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  pro- 
blem. ' —  Titties , 

Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND:  being  a  Per- 
sonal Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illustrated. 
Dcviy  Zvo.     155.  net. 

'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place  as  the 
classical  work  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot. 

Canon  Scott  Holland.     LYRA  APOS- 

TOLICA.     With  an  Introduction.     Notes 

by  H.  C.  Beeching.M.A.  PottZvo.  Cloth, 

2J./  leather y  -zs.  6d.  net.^ 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
G.  J.  Holyoabe.    THE  CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  2>vo.    zs.  6d.       ^ 

[Social  Questions  Series. 
Horace:   THE   ODES    AND    EPODES. 

Translated  by  A.  Godlev,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Magdalen  College,   Oxford.      Crown  Zvo. 

2S,  [Classical  Translations. 

E.  L.  S,  Horsburgh,  MA.    WATERLOO : 

A  Narrative  and  Criticism.      With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

*A  brilliant  essay  —  simple,   sound,  and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE    LIFE   OF    SAVONAROLA.      With 
Portraits    and    Illustrations.      Fcap.    Zvo. 
Cloth,  2S.  6d.  ;  leather,  i,s.^  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 
R.    F.    Horton,   D.D.      JOHN    HOWE. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  ?>vo.    -^s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Alexander  Hosie.   Manchuria.    With 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.  DemyZvo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 
G.  Howell.    TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW 
AND  OLD.     Third  Edition.     Crown  %yo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 


A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A,  CARDINAL  MAN- 
NING.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 
6d.  [Leaders  of  Religbn. 

See  also  Tauler. 

Edward  Hutton.    See  Richard  Crashaw, 

R.  H.  Hutton.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    5s. 

WILLIAM  LAUD.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Lord  Iddesleigh.     See  Susan  Ferrier. 

W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hert- 
ford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN  MYS- 
TICISM, "ihe  Bampton  Lectures  for  1899. 
Demy&vo.     J2S,  6d.  net. 

'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lectureship.' — 
Record. 

A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Crown  8vo.     -js.  6d. 

'  Written  in  a  vigorous  and  effective  style 
.  .  .  a  thoughtful  and  impartial  account.' — 
Spectator. 

S.Jackson,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF  BUSI- 
NESS. Third  Edition.  Crown  2>vo. 
IS.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.  JUNIOR  FRENCH 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fca/.  Svo. 
IS.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

J.  Stephen  Jeans.    TRUSTS,  POOLS, 

AND  CORNERS.     Cro7un  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
[Social  Questions  Series. 

E.  JenkS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Law  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool.  ENGLISH 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Craiun  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    See  Pascal. 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  JOHN  DONNE. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

F.  B.  JeVOnS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.  EVOLUTION. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.   [Churchman's  Library. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Bvo.     los.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
*  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of  the 
author's  judgment.  He  is  at  once  critical 
and  luminous,  at  once  just  and  suggestive. 
A  comprehensive  and  thorough  book.' — 
BirTninghatn  Post. 
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Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.    BRITISH 

CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  ^laps.  Second 
Edition.     Crown /^to.     j&s.net. 

H.  Jones.    A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS 
AND  BUSINESS.     Crown  8vo.  ^  is.  6d. 
[Commercial  Series. 

Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.    Crown  Zvo.    3^.  dd. 

A  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book  which 
Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  calls 
'  The  beautiful  but  little  known  Revelations.' 

M.  Kaufmann.     SOCIALISM    AND 

MODERN  THOUGHT.  Crown  Zyo. 
2J.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

J.  F.  Keating,  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.    Crown  Zvo.    3J.  6^. 

John  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  y.  6d ;  padded 
morocco,  5^. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Second 
Edition.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s. 
6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 
[Library  of  Devotion. 
'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 
been  published  more  attractively.' — 

Academy. 

Thomas  A  Kempis.    THE  IMITATION 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.Zvo.  35.6^. 
net  I  padded  morocco,  5J. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Re- 
vised Translation,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Third  Edition.  PottZvo.  Cloth, 
2S.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book 

which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 

time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  left 

the  hands  of  the  author. 

The  Same  Edition  in  large  type.  Crown 
8vo.     3J-.  6d. 

James  Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS.  With  Introduction, 
Dissertations  and  Notes.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


J.  D.  KesteU.  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  D.  Kestell,  Chaplain  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.    Crown  SfO.    6s. 

C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.A.  THE  CHEM- 
ISTRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

A.  W.  Kinglake.    eothen.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Rudyard  Kipling.     BARRACK -ROOM 

BALLADS.  Tird  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  ;  leather,  6s.  net. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them  with 
laughter  and  tears  :  the  metres  throb  in  our 
pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered  words  tingle 
with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what 
is  ?  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  62nd  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  ; 
leather,  6s.  net. 

'  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is 
no  depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other,  to 
take  account  of  them.' — 

Manchester  Guardian. 
F.  G.  Kitton.     See  Dickens. 
W.  J.  Knox  Little.     See  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Charles  Lamb,  THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

With  over  100  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth 
Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Demy  8vo.    ros.  6d. 

'This  edition  is  in  many  respects  of 
peculiar  beauty.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF 
ELIA.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  xs.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 
An  1805  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  by 
William  Mulreadv.  A  new  edition,  in 
facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,     is.  6d. 

This  little  book  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and 
has  been  discovered  and  identified  as  the 
work  of  Charles  Lamb  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
It  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  original 
edition,  which  was  illustrated  by  Mulready. 

Professor    Lamhros.       E  c  T  H  E  S I  s 

CHRONICA.  Edited  by.  Demy  8vo. 
7 J.  6d.  net.  [Byzantine  Texts. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.     THE   LIFE    OF 

SIR  HARRY    PARKES.     A    New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A    HISTORY     OF     EGYPT     IN     THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.      Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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F.  Langbridge,  M.A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 

BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  ^vo.     ^s.  6d. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
World. 

William  Law.  A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A 
DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  BiGG,  D.D., 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Pott  8z/o. 
Cloth,  -28.  •  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line 
for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

G.  S.  Layard.     THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 

LYNN  LINTON.  Illustrated.  Dcjny 
8vo.     I2S.  6d. 

Captain  Melville  Lee.   A  history  of 

POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crown  Zvo. 
7S.  6d. 

*  A  learned  book,  comprising  many  curious 
details  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  student  who  will  consult  it  for  exact 
information.' — Daily  News. 

V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

W.  M.  Lindsay.    See  Piautus. 

Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  Col- 
lege. ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.     Crown  8w.     3^.  6d. 

See  also  Keble  and  New  Commentaries, 

JOHN  KEBLE.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

E.  V.  Lucas.,  THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 
Described  in  Verse,  with  Coloured  Pic- 
tures by  F.  D,  Bedford.    Small  ^to.    6s. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  intro- 
duction of  a  country  child  to  the  delights 
and  sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

'A  beautiful  children's  book.' 

Black  and  White. 

'  The  most  inimitable  verses  and  interest- 
ing pictures.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

*  Of  quite  unusual  charm.' 

Daily  Tele^af>h. 
See  also  Jane  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell 
and  Charles  Lamb. 

Lucian.  SIX  DIALOGUES  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Trans- 
lated by  S.  _  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

L.   W.    Lyde,    M.A.      A  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EM- 
PIRE.    Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     2s. 
[Commercial  Series. 


Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton.     WOMEN    AND 

THEIR  WORK.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Thoughtful,  interesting,  practical.' — 

Guardian. 
'  The  book  is  full  of  sound  precept  given 
with  sympathy  and  wit. ' — Pilot. 

Lord  Macaulay.  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORiCAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Montague,  M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr. 
&V0.  6s.  each.  [Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 
J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  BOOKKEEPING  BY  DOUBLE 
ENTRY.    Crown  8vo.    2s. 

[Commercial  Series. 
J.    A.    MacCulloch.      COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

[The  Churchman's  Library. 
'  Most  carefully  executed,  readable  and 
informing. ' — Scotsman. 
F.  MacCunn.    JOHN  KNOX.    With  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 
A.  M.  Mackay.     THE  CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION      TO      THE     OLD 
TESTAMENT.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
'The   book   throughout    is    frank    and 
courageous.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.     Cr(nvn8vo.    2s.  6d. 

J  P.  Mahafly,  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Crown8vo.    6s. 

F.  W.  Maitland.  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.   Royal  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.     Crown  8vo.     ^j.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.     Crown  8vo.     xs.  6d. 

E.C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
Crozvn  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

E.  c.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  A.  M.  Cook, 

M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

*We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better 
fitted  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' 
— Guardian. 
J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.     Cro7vn  87>o.    6s. 

'  A  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable 
in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike  to 
the  student  of  geology  and  geography  and 
to  the  tourist.' — Athenteum. 
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A.  J.  Mason.  THOMAS  CRANMER. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Bvo.    ^s.  6d, 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

George  Massee.    THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

PLANT    LIFE:    Lower    Forms.       With 
Illustrations.    Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.A.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Crown 
Zvo,     6s. 

'A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  apprecia- 
tion, full  of  interest  and  suggestion.'— 
IVorM. 

Annie  Matheson.    See  Mrs.  Craik. 

Emma  S.  MeUows.    A  SHORT  STORY 

OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Crown 
Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

*A  lucid  and  well-arranged   account  of 
the    growth    of  English    literature.'— /'a// 
Mall  Gazette. 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.     See  Gilbert  White. 

E.  B.  MicheU.  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE  OF  HAWKING.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,     xos.  6d. 

J.G.Millais.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  With  319 
Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  Photogravure. 
2  vols.    Royal  Zvo.     20s.net. 

*  This  splendid  work.' — World. 

*  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness  in  scope  and  beauty.  Special 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  extraordinary 
completeness  of  the  illustrations.' — Graphic. 

J.  G.  Milne,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown     8vo.     6s. 

P.  Chalmers  MitcheU,  M.A.  OUTLINES 

OF    BIOLOGY.       Illustrated.       Second 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

A  text  -  book  designed  to  cover  the 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

D.  M.  Moir.  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  Henderson.  PottZvo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.     See  Macaulay. 

H.  E.  Moore.  BACK  TO  THE  LAND : 
An  Inquiry  into  the  cure  for  Rural  Depopu- 
lation.    Crown  Bvo.    zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  R.  Morfill,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
This  history,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documents,  and  though  neces- 
sarily brief,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  social  and  literary 
development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent 
expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 


R.    J.    MoriCh,     late    of    Clifton    College. 
GERMAN    EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR 
AND  IDIOMS.     Szjrth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo.     2s.  6d.       [School  Examination  Series. 
A    Key,  issued  to  Tutors   and    Private 
Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 
to    the    Publishers.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s.  net. 
Miss  Anderson  Morton.  See  Miss  Brodrick. 
H.  C.  G.  MOUle,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.     CHARLES  SIMEON.     With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Zvo.    3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

M.   M.   Pattiaon    Muir,    M.A.      THE 

CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE._  The  Ele- 
mentary  Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

V.  A  Mundella,  M.A.     See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

W.  G.  Neal.     See  R.  N.  Hall. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH:  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  With  16  Illustrations  and 
a  Plan.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

J.  B.  B.  Nichols.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS.  PottSvo.  Cloth, 
js.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Library. 

James  Northcote,  R.A.,  the  conver- 
sations OF,  WITH  JAMES  WARD. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many 
Portraits.     Demy  8vo.     jos,  6d. 

A  H.  Norway,  Author  of '  Highways  and  By- 
ways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  NAPLES: 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  40  lUus- 
trations  by  A.  G.  Ferard.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,     3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  Vol.  II.:  The  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Illustrated.     Demy8vo._   zts. 

*  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to  the 
exact  history  of  the  world  has  possessed 
more  enduring  value.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Prince  Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TON- 
KIN TO  INDIA.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.    Crown  ^to,  gilt  top.     25J. 

R.  L.  Ottley,  IM.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxon.,  and  Principal  of  Pusey 
House.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
INCARNATION.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Denty  8vo.     \2S.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
*A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of 
the  main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 
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LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  With  Por- 
trait.    Crown  Bvo.     3J.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 
J.   H.  Overton,  M.A.     JOHN  WESLEY. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,     3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 
M.  N.  Oxford,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A 
•      HANDBOOK  OF   NURSING.     Crown 

Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
I"        '  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  seen.     A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  C.  C.  Pakes.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     xss. 

'A  thoroughgoing  working  text-book  of 
its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' — 
Scotsman. 

Prof.  L6on  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 

EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by.      Demy  Bvo. 
xos.  6d.  net.  [  Byzantine  Texts. 

Pascal,  THE  THOUGHTS  OF.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  S.  Jerram. 
Pott  8vo.    2S. ;  leather,  2s,  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Pevotion. 

George  Paston.   sidelights  on  the 

GEORGIAN  PERIOD.    With  many  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Zvo.     jos  6d. 

'Touched  with  lightness  and  sympathy. 
We  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  are  tired 
with  the  trash  of  novels.' — Spectator. 

'This  book  is  the  highly  diverting  pro- 
duct of  research  and  compilation.     It  is  a 
magazine  of  instructive  and  amusing  infor- 
mation.'— Academy. 
H.  W.  Paul.    See  Laurence  Sterne. 

E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A.  the  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  With  many 
Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d. 

',A  well-written,  copious,  authentic  his- 
tory.'— Times. 

R.  E.  Peary,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  NORTHWARD 
OVER  THE  GREAT  ICE,  With  over  800 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Royal  Zvo.  32J.  net. 
'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the 
permanent  literature  of  Arctic  exploration. ' 
—  Times. 

Sidney  Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

M.  Perugini.  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE;  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s,  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

J.  P.  Peters,  d.d.  the  old  testa- 
ment AND  the  new  scholar- 
ship.    CrownZvo.     6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 


*  Every  page  reveals  wide  reading,  used 
with  sound  and  scholarly  judgment.' 

—Manchester  Guardian, 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day, 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes.  Crown 
Zvo.    ts.  each. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote 
sound  and  accurate  study,  and  supply  a 
vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of 
Egjrptology. ' —  Times. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.    Fifth  Edition, 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dv- 
NASTIES.     Third  Edition, 

Vol,  IV.  The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  v.    Roman  Egypt.    J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.  Crown  Zvo, 
2S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Trist- 
RAM  Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  Crown  Zvo. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.    35.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill 
in  elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in^gypt.' — Times. 

Philip  Pienaar.    with  steyn  and 

DE  wet.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo. 
3s.  6d. 

A  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  Boer 
telegraphist  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
during  the  war. 
PlautUS.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  Zvo,  los.  6d, 
net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  Mss. 
have  been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin 
verse.    The  Commentary  is  very  full. 

THE  CAPTIVI.  Adapted  for  Lower  Forms, 
by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     is.  6d. 

J.  T.  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A.,   King's 

College,  Cambridge.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 
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FrankPodmore.  modern  spiritual- 

ISM.    Two  Volumes.    Detny  ivo,    zxs.  net. 

A  History  and  a  Criticism. 

•A  complete  guide;  to  a  very  complex 
subject,' — Academy. 

•  Of  great  scientific  value  and  considerable 
popular  interest.' — Scoistnan, 

'A  masterpiece  of  scientific  analysis  and 
exposition.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  hold 
the  field  for  a  long  time.' — Siar, 

•  The  entire  book  is  characterised  by  the 
greatest  candour  and  fairness,  and  affords 
pleasant  reading  upon  an  entrancing  theme.' 
— Public  Opinion. 

A.  W.  PoUard.  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

M.  C.  Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A  TEXT- 
BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

G.  Pradeau.  A  KEY  TO  THE  TIME 
ALLUSIONS  INTHE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a  Dial.  Small  quarto, 
y.  6d. 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth 
Edition.        Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Proces- 
sion of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T. 
QuiLLER  Couch.  Crown  Zvo.  Buckram. 
6s. 

R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.  THE  ACTS  OF 
THE  APOSTLES.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 

'A  really  helpful  book.    Both  introduction 

and  commentary  are   marked  by  common 

sense  and  adequate  knowledge. ' — Guardian. 

B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Ely.  THE  PSALMS 
OF  DAVID.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Poti  Zvo,  Cloth,  2s.;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  Library  of  Devotion. 

A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Hastings  Rashdall,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOCTRINE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.   Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

W.  Reason,  M.A.    university  and 

SOCIAL  settlements.     Crown  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Charles  Richardson.     THE  ENGLISH 

TURF.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans.     Demy  Zvo.     15^. 

M.  E.  Roberts.    See  C,  C.  Channer. 


A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London.  REGNUM  DEI.  The 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.  Detny  Zvo. 
12S.  6d.  net. 

'  A  notable  volume.  Its  chief  value  and 
interest  is  in  its  historic  treatment  of  its 
great  theme.' — Daily  News. 

*  It  is  altogether  a  solid  piece  of  work  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Christian  \!aavi^t.'— Scotsman. 

Sir G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 

The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  Map  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.    Detny  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

'A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would 
have  thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling, 
more  piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

J.  W.  Robertson-Scott.   THE  PEOPLE 

OF  CHINA.    With  a  Map.     Crown  Zvo. 
3X.  6d. 
A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.      Explained.     Fcap. 
Zvo.     IS.  6d.  net.         _  [Churchman's  Bible. 

*  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  in- 
structive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

Cecilia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY  OF 
DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Crown 
Zvo.    3^.  6d. 

G.  Rodwell,  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.    Fcap.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 

Fred  Roe.  ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 
CUPBOARDS:  Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  Illustrations.  Quarto. 
£Zt  3^-  net. 
E.  S.  Roscoe.  ROBERT  HARLEY,  EARL 
OF  OXFORD.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
^s.  6d. 
This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 

Edward  Rose.    THE  ROSE  READER. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.     Also  in  4  Parts.    Parts  /.  and II. 
6d.  each  ;  Part  III.  Zd.  ;  Part  IV.  T.od. 
A  reader  on  a  new  and  original  plan.  _ 
The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
entire  avoidance  of  irregularly-spelt  words 
until   the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  principle  of  reading,  and    learned   its 
enjoyment.     The  reading  of  connected  sen- 
tences begins  from  the  first  page,  before  the 
entire  alphabet  is  introduced. 
E.  DeniSOn  Ross,  M.A.      See  W.  Beckford 

A.  E.  Ruble,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham,  THE  GOS- 
PEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 
Edited  by.  With  three  Maps.  Crown  Zvo. 
IS.  6d.        [Metbuen's  Junior  School  Books. 
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W.   Clark  RusselL     THE   LIFE    OF 

ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in 
the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country,' — 
St.  James  s  Gazette. 
St.  Anselm,  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF. 
Edited  by  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.  Pott  Svo. 
Cloth,  2S. ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Viscount  St.  Cyres.  THE  LIFE  OF 
FRAN9OIS  DE  FENELON.  Illus- 
trated.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

*  We  have  in  this  admirable  volume  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  portrait 
gallery.' — Daily  News, 

St.  Francis  de  Sales.  ON  THE  LOVE 
OF  GOD.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little, 
M.A.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  zs. ;  leather, 
zs.6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

A.  L.  Salmon.  CORNWALL.  Illustrated 
by  B.  C.  Boulter.  Pott  ivo.  Cloth,  3^.  ; 
leather,  y.  6d.  net.         [The  Little  Guides. 

J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  Zvo.     "js.  6d. 

C.  Sathas.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PSELLUS.    DemyZvo.    xss.net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

H.  G.  Seeley,  F.  R,  S.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 
AIR.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,     6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable 
flying  aninials  which  ever  lived.  Their  rela- 
tions to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living 
and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an  original  series 
of  illustrations. 

V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.     zs.  6d.    [University  Extension  Series. 

Edmund   Selous.      TOMMY    SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     zs.  6d, 

•A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book  :  a  nur- 
sery classic. ' — A  thencBum. 

William  Shakespeare. 

THE  ARDEN  EDITION. 

Demy  %vo.  3^.  6d.  each  volume.  General 
Editor,  W.  J.  Craig.  An  Edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with 
a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to 
prove  more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than 
this  one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 


KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
JULIUS   CAESAR.      Edited  by  M.   Mac- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE    TEMPEST.        Edited    by    Morton 

Luce. 
A.  Sharp.    VICTORIAN  POETS.     Crown 

Bvo.     2S.  6d.     [University  Extension  Series. 

J.  S.  Shedlock.     THE  pianoforte 

SONATA:    Its  Origin  and  Development. 

Crown  %vo.     $s. 

Arthur  Shenvell,  M.A.    LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.  Third  Edition.  Crown  2>vo. 
zs.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Evan  Small,  M.A.    THE  earth.    An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Newell  C.  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College, 

Oxford.        SELECTIONS      FROM 

WORDSWORTH.    Pott  8vo.    Cloth, 

xs.  6d.  net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
Sophocles.       ELECTRA     AND     AJAX. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.     2^,  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

R.    Southey.       ENGLISH     seamen 

(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Caven- 
dish), Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition.  Crozvn 
Zvo.    6s. 

*A  brave,  inspiriting  book-' — Black  and 
White. 

C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College,  HIS- 
TORY AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    zs.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

W.  A.  SpOOner,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BISHOP  BUTLER.  With  Por- 
trait.    Crown  5vo.     3jr.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Bainton, 
Canon  of  York,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  A  BOOK  OF 
DEVOTIONS.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  zs. ; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 
'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind. 
It  deserves  high  commendation.'— C/4«fcA 
Gazette. 

See  also  Cardinal  Bona. 

•Stancliffe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.     is. 

A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Ele- 

mentary  Accidence.   Sijcth  Edition.   Fcap. 

Zvo.     xs. 
FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.    Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  Zvo.     zs. 
FIRST    LATIN    READER.      With    Notes 

adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
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Vocabulary.    Sixth  Edition  revised.  i5mo. 

IS.  6d. 
EASY    SELECTIONS    FROM     C/ESAR. 

The     Helvetian     War.      Second   Edition. 

xZmo.     IS. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  i. 

The  Kings  of  Rome.     zSmo.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    IS.  6d. 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.         Ei^/it/t       Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d. 
EXEMPLA    LATINA.      First    Lessons   in 

Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary.    Crown 

8vo.     IS. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
re-ivritten.  Crown  2,vo.  is.  6d.  Key, 
35.  net.     Original  Edition,    zs.  6d. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo,    is.  6d.    With  Vocabulary,    zs. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  td. 
With  Vocabulary,     zs.     Key,  zs.  tict. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fcap,  Bvo.     is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
i8mo.    Second  Edition,     i  J, 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised,    i8mo,     IS, 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Crown 
8vo.     IS.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Fcap.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION. Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Third  Edition,    Fcap,  8vo.     is,  6d, 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap,  Svo.     ZS.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition. 
i8mo,    8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, revised.     Crown  Zvo.     is, 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabulary. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  zs.  td.  YiJES. 
y.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.     T-dJejlth  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 

zs.  6d,  [School  Examination  Series. 

A   Key,   issued  to  Tutors    and    Private 

Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 

to    the    Publishers.       Fifih    Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  net. 

GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE    EXAMINA- 

.  TION  PAPERS.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.     zs.  6d.      [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above. 

7J.  net. 

GREEK   EXAMINATION   PAPERS    IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.      Sixth  Edition.  ^    Crown  8yo. 

zs.  6d,  [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  (Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 

6s,  net. 

LATIN    EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.   Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  Zvo. 

zs.  6d,  [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  {Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 

6s.  net, 

R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including 
Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  and  Geology.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,     zs.  6d. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Crown  Svo.     zs.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

C.  Stephenson,  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  F.  SuddardS,  of  the  York- 
shire College,  Leeds.  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Demy  Svo.    Second  Edition.     7^ .  6d. 

J.  Stephenson,  M.A.    THE    CHIEF 

TRUTHS      OF      THE      CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  present  in  clear  and  popular 
form  the  main  truths  of  the  Faith.  The 
book  is  intended  for  lay  workers  in  the 
Church,  for  educated  parents  and  for 
teachers  generally. 

Laurence  Sterne.  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  IS.  6d,  net;  leather, 
zs,  6d,  net.  [Little  Library. 

W.  Sterry,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,     js.  6d. 

KatherineSteuart.  BY  ALLAN  WATER. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'A  delightful  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact, 
tradition  and  history.  There  is  not  a  page 
which  is  not  informing  and  not  entertaining.' 
— Spectator. 

'  A  charming  hook.'— Glasgow  Herald, 
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'  Has  a  unique  charm.' — Pilot. 

'  A  unique  series  of  historical  pictures.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions, by  Sidney  Colvin.  Sixth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  12s. 
Library  Edition.  DemyZvo.  ivols.  25s.net. 

'  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance,  the 
truest  _  record  of _  a  "richly  compounded 
spirit "  that  the  literature  of  our  time  has 
preserved.' — Times. 
VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Buckravt.    6s. 

THE  LIFE  OFR.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

£.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Eton.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
ODYSSEY.     Fcap.  Zvo.     xs.  6d. 

Charles  Strachey.     See  Chesterfield. 

A  W.  Streane,  D.D.    ECCLESIASTES. 

Explained.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 
'Scholarly,  suggestive,  and   particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 

Clement  E.  Stretton.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE    MIDLAND    RAILWAY.       With 
numerous  Illustrations.   DemyZvo.    r2S.6d. 

aStroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  2>vo.    3^.  6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Capt.  Donald  Stuart.  THE  struggle 

FOR    PERSIA.     With  a  Map.     Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

*  Is  indispensable  to  any  student  of  inter- 
national  politics  in  the    Middle    East.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 
F.  SuddardS.    See  C.  Stephenson. 

Jonathan  Swift.    THE  JOURNAL  TO 

STELLA.      Edited   by   G.    A.    Aitken. 
CrownZvo.  6s.  [Methuen'sStandardLibrary. 

J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION,     Cro%vn%vo.     2s.  6d.  ^ 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College. 
Crown  2>vo.     2S. 

GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.    Crown 

8V0.       2S. 

AGRICOLAAND  GERMANIA.  Translated 
by    R.    B.    TowNSHEND,    late   Scholar  of 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  [Classical  Translations. 

J.  Tauler.  THE  inner  way.  Being 
Thirty-six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  John 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction. 
By  A.  W.  HuTTON,  M.  A.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth, 
2S. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.^ 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

E.  L.  Taunton.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.     2\s.  net. 

'A  history  of  permanent  value,  which 
covers  ground  never  properly  investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
original  research.  A  most  interesting  and 
careful  book.' — Literature. 

F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     is.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

Miss  J.  A.  Taylor.    SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH.  With  12  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
8z>o.     Cloth,  2^'  6d.  ;  leather  i,s.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 
T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvilleand 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME.^  Crown  8vo.  7J.  6d. 
'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this 
carefully  written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment  and 
the  human  interest  with  which  he  has  in- 
spired his  subject,' — Athenceum. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  J,  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

Also  with  10  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 

by  W.  E.  F.  Britten.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An   elaborate   edition  of  the  celebrated 

volume  which  was  published  in  its  final  and 

definitive  form  in  1853. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  rs.  6d.  net; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Librarj'. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beeching, 
M.A.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  Ts.  6d.  net; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Librarj'. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A.  PottZvo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  xs.  6d. 
net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.      [Little  Library. 

Alice  Terton.  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
IN  A  HOSPITAL.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.     I 

W.  M.  Thackeray.    VANITY  FAIR. 

With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Gwvnn.    Three 
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Volumes.  Pott  8vo.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes.  Pott  Zvo.  Each  volume, 
cloth,  zs.  6d.  net  •  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
ESMOND.  Edited  by  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Two  volumes.  Pott  2>vo.  Each  Volume, 
cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

F.  W.  Theobald,  IVLA.    INSECT  LIFE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.     zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

A.  H.  Thompson.    Cambridge  and 

ITS  COLLEGES.      Illustrated  by  E.  H. 

New.      Pott    8vo.      Cloth,    ss. ;    leather, 

35.  6a?.  net.  ^  [Little  Guides. 

*_It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and 

is  just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 

needs. ' — Scotsman. 
Paget  Tojmhee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     See  Dante. 
DANTE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES. 

DemyZvo.     -ios.  6d.  net. 
THE    LIFE    OF    DANTE    ALIGHIERL 

With    12    Illustrations.      Second  Edition. 

Fcap.    Zvo.      Cloth,    3^.    (>d.;    leather,   ^s. 

net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Herbert  Trench.  DEIRDRE  wed  :  and 

Other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

G.  E.  Troutbeck.  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Pott  8vo.      Cloth,  3s. :   leather,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 
'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  first  place.'— 
Academy. 

'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 

Gertrude  TuckweU.    THE  STATE  and 

ITS  CHILDREN.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
[Social  Questions  Series. 

Louisa  Twining.    WORKHOUSES  AND 

PAUPERISM.     Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 
E.  A.  Tyler.     A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY. 

With  73  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

[Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 

G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.     OLD  TESTAMENT 

HISTORY.    With  Maps.    Second  Edition. 

Croiun  8vo.    6s. 

'Careful,  scholarly,  embodying  the  best 

results   of  modern   criticism,    and   written 

with  great  lucidity.' — Exajniner. 
Izaak  Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 

WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT  and 

SANDERSON.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait,  -xs.  6d. 
THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.    Edited  by 

J.  BucHAN.    Pott  8vo.    Cloth.    IS.  6d.  net ; 

leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

D.  s.  Van  Warmelo.    ON  COMMANDO. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  (>d. 

'  A  fighting  Boer's  simple,  straightforward 
story  of  his  life  on  commando.  .  .  .  Full  of 
entertaining  incidents.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Grace  Warrack.  See  Lady  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse.     A  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Edited 
by.  Secona  Editioft.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d, 
net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.     See  St.  Anselm. 

F.  C.  Webber.  CARPENTRY  AND 
JOINERY.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     "^s.td. 

'An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on 
the  subject.'— ^K//<f^r. 

Sidney  H.  Wells.  PRACTICAL  ME- 
CHANICS. With  75  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
■i,s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

J.  Wells,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  -^s.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc. 

'  An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vi  gour .  * — Speaker, 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.     Illus- 
trated by  E.   H.   New.      Fifth    Edition. 
Pott  8vo.    Cloth,  3J. ;  leather,  35.  6d.  net. 
[Little  Guides. 
'An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treat- 
ise, attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

Helen  C.  Wetmore.  THE  LAST  OF  THE 

GREAT  SCOUTS  ('  Buffalo  Bill').    With 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy8vo.  6s. 

'  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 

figures  in  the  public  eye.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

C.  Whibley.     See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

L.  Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

G.  H.  Whitaker,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Edited  by.  Fcap. 
8vo.     is.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Gilbert  White.  THE  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  MiALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W. 
Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
E.  E.  Whitfield.  PRECIS  WRITING 
AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
THEORY    AND    PRACTICE.     Crown 
Svo.     ss. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

[Commercial  Series. 
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Miss  Whitley.    See  Lady  Dilke. 
W.    H.    Wilkins,    B.A.      THE    ALIEN 
INVASION.     Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  Williamson,    the  British  gar- 

DENER.   Illustrated.    Demjy  2>vo.    xos.  6d. 
W.Williamson,  B.A.  JUNIOR  ENGLISH 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     Fcap.  %vo. 

IS.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    With 

numerous  passages  for  parsing  and  analysis, 

and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.    Crown 

8vo.     2S.    [Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 
A   CLASS-BOOK    OF    DICTATION 

PASSAGES.  Seventh  Edition.  CrownZvo. 

IS.  6d.         [Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 
EASY    DICTATION    AND    SPELLING. 

Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.     is. 
E,  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.     THE  MAKERS 

OF  EUROPE.    Crown  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 
A  Text-book  of  European    History    for 

Middle  Forms. 
'A  book  which  will  be  found  extremely 

useful.'— Secondary  Education. 

BecklesWillson.  LORD  strathconA: 
the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.    ys.  6d. 

'An  admirable  biography,  telling  in  the 
happiest  manner  the  wonderful  career  of  this 
giant  of  empire.' — Black  and  White. 

'  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  work  taken 
as  a  model  for  imitation.  He  has  given  us  an 
excellent  and  quite  adequate  account  of  the 
life  of  the  distinguished  Scotsman.' — World. 

Richard    Wilton,   M.A.,  Canon   of  York. 
LYRA  PASTORALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature, 
Church,  and  Home.    Pott  2>vo.    as.  6d. 
A  volume  of  devotional  poems. 

S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  CrownSvo.  zs.td. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer. 

B.  C.  A.  Windle,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY.  Illustrated  by 
E,  H.  New.  Second  Edition.  Pott  8vo. 
C/oth,  2S.;  leather,  is.td. net.  [Little  Guides. 


'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice  and 
serviceable. ' — Academy. 
THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.B. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE 

AND  HEREAFTER.    Cro^vnZvo.   3s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

J.  A.  E.  Wood.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
DRESS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Evo.     is.  6d. 

[Text  Books  of  Technology. 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth.     See  Tennyson. 

Arthur  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  SOME  NEW 
TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.  Crown 
Evo.     6s.  [Churchman's  Library. 

Sophie  Wright.  German  vocabu- 
laries FOR  repetition.  Fcap. 
Bvo.     IS.  6d. 

A.  B.  Wylde.  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.  DemyZvo. 
1$$.  net. 

G.  Wyndham,  M.P.    THE  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  Zvo.  Buck- 
1-am,  gilt  top.     10s.  6d. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who  love 
our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a  very 
garden  of  delight  in  it. ' — Spectator. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  dd. 

T.M.  Young.  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON 
INDUSTRY:  A  Study  of  Work  and 
Workers.  With  an  Introduction  by  Elijah 
Helm,  Secretary  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  CrownZvo.  Cloth, 
2S.  6d.  ;  paper  hoards,  is.  6d. 

'Thorough,  comprehensive,  disconcert- 
ing.'— St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  Able  and  interesting  ;  a  really  excellent 
contribution. ' — Pilot. 


/Dbetbucn^s  StanDacD  Xfbrarg 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each  Volume. 
'A  series  which,  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  production  as  well  as  by  the  qualifications  of 
its  editors,  is  one  of  the  best  things  now  to  be  found  in  the  book  market.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Earlypoems OF  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 

In  Memoriam,  Maud,  and  The  Princess.  By 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A. 

The  Journal  to  Stella.  By  Jonathan  Swift. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken,  M.A. 

THE  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his 


Memoirs  of  My    Life  and  Writings.     By 

Edward  Gibbon.     Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 

LL.D. 
The  Decline    and    Fall   of    the    Roman 

Empire.    By  Edward  Gibbon.    Edited  by  J.  B. 

Bury,    LL.D.    In  Seven  Volumes.    Also.  Demy 

Svo.     Gilt  top.  ar.  6d.  each. 
The  Natural  History   of   Selborne.     By 

Gilbert  White.    Edited  by  L.   C.   Miall,  F.R.S., 

Assisted  by  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 
THE  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Ell- 
wood.    Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump,  M.A. 
La  Commedia  Di  Dante  Alighieri.    The  Italian 

Text.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee.  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Also,  Demy  Svo.    Gilt  top.    8s.  6ci. 


SON.    Edited  by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 

Calthrop.     7'wo  Volumes. 
CRITICAL  AND  Historical  Essays.     By  Lord 

Macaulay.     Edited  by  F.    C.    Montague,    M.A. 

Three  Volumes. 
The  French  Revolution.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Edited  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford.     T/iree  Volumes. 
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3Bs3antfne  Zcits. 


ZACHARIAH  of  Mityi.ENE.     Translated  by  F.  J. 

Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks.     Demy  Svo. 

J2S.  6d.  net. 
EVAGRius.     Edited  by  Ldon   Parmentier  and  M. 

Bjdez.    Demy  Zvo,    los.  Cd.  net. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A..  Litt.D. 

The  History  of  Psellus.    Edited  by  C.  Sathas. 

Demy  8vo.    ISJ.  net. 
ECTHESIS  Chronica.    Edited  by  Professor  Lamb- 

ros.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 


Zhc  Xlttle  Xfbrars 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Pott  Svo,     Each  Volume^  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leathery  2s.  6d.  net. 

Outlook. 

St.  James's  Gazette. 


'  Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle. 
'A  perfect  scries.'— Pilot. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes. 

*  Very  delicious  little  hooks.'— Literature. 


Vanity  fair.    By  W.  M.  Thaclceray.     Edited  by 

S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
Pendennis.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited  by  S. 

Gwynn,     Three  Volumes. 
Esmond.      By    W.    M.    Thackeray.      Edited    by 

Stephen  Gwynn,     Ttvo  Volumes. 
John   Halifax,   Gentleman.     By   Mrs.   Craik, 

Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.    T-wo  Volumes. 
Pride  and  Prejudice.     By  Jane  Austen.    Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Two  Volumes. 
Northanger  abbey.    By  Jane  Austen.    Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
THE  Princess.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited 

by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
Maud,     By   Alfred,    Lord   Tennyson,     Edited   by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
InMemoriam.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.   Edited 

by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  Early  Poems  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

A  Little  Book  of  English  Lyrics.     With 

Notes. 
The  Inferno  of  Dante.    Translated  by  H.  F, 

Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
The  Purgatorio  of  Dante.    Translated  by  H. 

F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee.  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
The  Paradiso  of  Dante.    Translated  by  H.  F, 

Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Verse.    Edited  by 

T.  F.  Henderson. 
A  Little  Book  of  Light  Verse.    Edited  by  A. 

C.  Deane. 

A  Little  Book  of  English  Sonnets.    Edited 

by  J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth.     Edited  by 
Nowell  C.  Smith, 


Edited  by 
Edited  by 


Selections  from  the  Early  Poems  of  Robert 

Browning.    Edited  by  W.  Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 
The  English  Poems  of  Richard  Crashaw. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
Selections  from  William  Blake.    Edited  by 

M.  Perugini, 
A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death, 

Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 
A  Little  Book  of  English  Prose. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 
EOTHEN.    By  A.  W,  Kinglake.   With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes. 
Cranford.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell,     Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 
La\  ENGRO,     By   George    Borrow,     Edited  by  F. 

Hindes  Groome.     Tiuo  Volumes. 
The  HISTORY  OF  the  Caliph  Vathek.    By 

William  Beckford.     Edited  by  E.  Denisou  Ross. 
The    Compleat    Angler.      By   Izaak    Walton. 

Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Marriage.     By  Susan  Ferrler.     Edited    by  Miss 

Goodrich  •  Freer    and    Lord     Iddesleigh,      Two 

Volumes. 
The  Inheritance.    By  Susan  Ferrier.    Edited  by 

Miss  Goodrich-Freer  and  Lord  Iddesleigh.     Tivo 

Volumes. 
ELI  A,  and  the  Last  essays  of  ELIA.    By  Charles 

Lamb.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  Sentimental  Journey,    By  Laurence  Sterne. 

Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Mansie  Wauch,    By  D.  M.  Moir,    Edited  by  T. 

F.  Henderson. 
The  Ingoldsby  Legends.    By  R.  H.  Barham. 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay.     Two  Volumes. 
The  Scarlet  Letter.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


XTbe  Xlttle  0uf&e6 

Pott  %V0y  clothy  3i-.;  leather,  3^.  dd.  net. 


Oxford  and  its  Colleges.    By  J.  Wells,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Fourth  Editioti. 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.     By  A.  Hamilton 

Thompson.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
THE  Malvern  Country.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.     By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Second 

Edition. 
SUSSEX.     By  F,  G.  Brabaut,  M.A,   Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New, 


WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.      By    G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
NORFOLK.    By  W,  A.  Dutt.     Illustrated  by  B.  C. 

Boulter, 


CORNWALL, 

Boulter. 


By  A.  L.  Salmon.    Illustrated  by  B.  C. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated  by  J. 


Brittany, 
Wylie. 

THE  English  Lakes.    By  F, 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New,  ^r. 


G.  Brabant,   M.A. 
leather,  4^,  dd.  net. 
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J^cap.  8vo. 

Dante  ALIGHIERI.  By  Paget  Toynbee.  Litt.D., 
M.A.    With  12  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 

Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

JOHN  HOWARD.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Leeds.    With  12  Illustrations. 


Xtttle  :©lograpbie6 

Each  volume ^  cloth  ^  3^.  dd.  ;  leathery  4^.  net. 

By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A. 


Tennyson. 

trations. 
Walter  Raleigh 

12  Illustrations. 
Erasmus.      By    E. 

Illustrations. 


With  12  lUus- 


By  Miss  J.  A.  Taylor.    With 
F.     H.     Capey.      With  12 


Ube  Xittle  3Blue  JSoo^s 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Square  Fcap,  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Very  elegant  and  very  interesting  volumes.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  A  delightful  series  of  diminutive  volumes.' — World. 
'  The  series  should  be  a  favourite  among  juveniles.' — Observer. 
X.  The  Castaways  of  Meadowbank.    By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  The  Beechnut  Book.    By  Jacob  Abbott.   Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  The  Air  Gun.    By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A  School  Year.    By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  THE  PEELES  at  the  CAPITAL.      By  T.  HiLBERT, 

6.  THE  TREASURE  OF  PRINCEGATE  PRIORY.     By  T.  COBB. 


tTbe  Xibratg  of  2)evotlon 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
'This  series  is  excellent.'— The  late  Bishop  of  London. 
'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
'Charming.' — Record.  'Delightful.' — Church  Bells. 

The  Psalms  of  David.     Edited  by  B.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 

and  H.  C.  Beaching,  M.A. 
The  Inner  Way.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
The   Thoughts  of  Pascal.     Edited  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A. 
ON   THE  Love  of  God.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox- 


-Record. 
The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited  by 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Third  Edition. 

THE  christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.    Second  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 
D.D.     Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge,  B.D. 

Lyra  INNOCENTIUM.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life. 
Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

The  Temple.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge.  B.D. 


Little,  M.A. 
A  Manual  of  Consolation  from  the  Saints 

AND  Fathers.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
The  Song  of  Songs.    Edited  by  B.  Blaxland.  M.A. 
THE  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.     Edited  by  C, 

C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 


tTbe  "CClestmlneter  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Book  of  Job.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.    Demy  Svo.    6s. 


I  THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Edited  by  R. 
•        Rackhain,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 


1bant)boo?i6  ot  ^beolo^^ 

General  Editor,  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 
The  xxxix.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
ENGLAND.     Edited   by   E.   C.  S.   Gibson,  D.D. 
Third  and   Cheaper   Edition   in    One   Volume. 
Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History 
off  Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R.  L. 
Ottley,  M.A.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Dtmy 
Svo.     I2S.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.  Demy  Svo.  los. 
6d, 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and 
America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  Demy 
Svo.    los.  6d. 
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Zbc  Cburcbman'5  Xlbrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By  Arthur 
Wright,  M.A.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  AVinterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
LL.B.     Crcnun  Zvo.    3J.  6rf. 

TheaVorkmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book:  Its 
Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J.  Dowden, 
D.D.    Second  Edition,    Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 


EVOLUTION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholar- 
ship.   By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crown  %-vo.    6s. 

The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the  old 
Testament.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 
Crown  Zvo.    jr.  6rf. 

The  Church  of  Christ  ByE.T.  Green,  M.A. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  MacCuUoch. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 


ZTbe  Cburcbman's  Mblc 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
The  volumes   are  practical    and    devotional,    and  the  te.xt   of  the  Authorised 
Version  is  explained  in  sections,  which   correspond  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
Church  Lectionary. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.    Fca/>.  8vo.    is.  6d.  net. 

ECCLESIASTES.    Explained  by  A.  W.  Streane,  D.D. 
Fcap.  8vo.    IS.  6d.  net. 

The  EPISTLE  TO  the  Philippians.     Explained 
by  C.  R,  D.  Biggs,  D.D.    Fcap.  %vo.    it.  6d.  net. 


The  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  James.     Edited  by  H.  W. 

Fulford,  M.A.    Fca/>.  ^-vo.    is.  6d.  net. 
ISAIAH.      Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Hulsaean 

Professor  of  Divinity.     Two  Volutnes,    Fcap.  8vo. 

is.  net  each.    Vol.  I.    With  Map. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 

EPHESiANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d.  net. 


HeaDers 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the 

and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

Cardinal  Newman.    By  R.  H,  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.    By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A. 
Cardinal  Manning.    By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Keble.    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  Chalmers.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.    By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 

AUGUSTINE   OF   CANTERBURY.      By   E.  L.  CuttS, 

D.D. 
William  Laud.    By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 


ot  IRelfglon 

With  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 


John  Knox.    By  F.  MacCunn. 

John  Howe.    By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 

Bishop  Ken.    By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 

GEORGE   fox,  the   QUAKER.     By  T.    Hodgkin. 

D.C.L. 
John  Donne.    By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  CraNMER.     By  A.  J.  Mason. 
BISHOP  Latimer.     By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J. 

Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  Butler.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Social  (Siueetiona  ot  XTosDag 

Edited  by  H.  de  B,  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


Trade  Unionism— New  and  Old.    By  G.  Howell. 

Third  Edition. 

The  co-operative  Movement  To-Day.    By  G. 

J.  Holyoake.    Second  Edition. 
Problems  of  Poverty.    By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition. 
The  Commerce  of  Nations.    By  C.  F.  Bastable, 

M.A.    Second  Edition. 
The  Alien  Invasion.    By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 
The  Rural  Exodus.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
Land  Nationalization.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A  shorter  Working  Day.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins 

and  R.  a.  Hadfield. 
Back  to   the   Land  :    An    Inquiry    into    Rural 

Depopulation.    By  H.  E.  Moore. 
Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corners.    By  J.  Stephen 
V     Jeans. 
The  Factory  System.    By  R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


THE  State  and   its  Children.     By  Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 
Women's  Work.    By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  BuUey,  and 

Miss  Whitley. 
Socialism   and    Modern   Thought.     By  M. 

Kauifmann. 
The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.    By 

E.  Bowinaker. 
The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.    By  J.  A. 

Hobson,  B.A. 
LiffE  IN  West  London.    By  Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 

Railway  Nationalization.  By  Clement  Ed- 
wards. 

Workhouses  and  Pauperism.  By  Louisa  Twin- 
ing. 

University  and  Social  Settlements.  By  w. 
Reason,  M.A. 
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mnivecsitg  Extension  Secies 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d» 
A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,   and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading    circles.       Each    volume    is    complete    in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and  philo- 
sophic spirit. 


The  Industrial  History  of  England.    By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,   M.A.     Eighth   Edition. 

Revised.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    3J. 
A    HISTORY  OF   ENGLISH    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.    By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Fourth  Editio7i. 
VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 
THE  FRENCH  Revolution.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.    By   S.   F.    Granger,    M.A.    Second 

Edition. 
THE  Evolution  of  Plant  Life  :  Lower  Forms. 

By  G.  Massee.    Illustrated. 
AiR  AND  Water.    By  V.   B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illus- 
trated. 
The  Chemistry  of  Life  and  Health.    By  C. 

W.  Kimmins,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
THE  Mechanics  of  Daily  Life,    By  V.  P.  Sells, 

M.A.     Illustrated. 

English   Social  Reformers.     By  H.  de  B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.  D. ,  M .  A .     Second  Edition . 

ENGLISH  Trade  and  Finance  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.    By  W.  A,  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.      By  M.   M.  Pattison 

Muir,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
A  Text-Book  of  Agricultural  Botany.    By 

M    C.  Potter,   M.A.,  F.L.S.    Illustrated.    Second 

Edition,    t^.  6d. 
The  Vault' of  Heaven.    A  Popular  Introduction 

to  Astronomy.    By  R.  A.  Gregory.    With  numerous 

Illustrations. 
Meteorology.    By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R. 

Met.  Soc.     Illustrated. 
A  Manual  of  Electrical  Science.    By  George 

J.  Burch,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    3J. 
The  Earth.     An  Introduction   to   Physiography. 

By  Evan  Small,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
INSECT  Life.      By  F.  W.  Theobald.  M.A.      Illus- 
trated. 
English  Poetry  from  Blake  to  Browning. 

By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH   Local  Government.     By  E.  Jenks, 

M.A. 
The  Greek  View  of  Life.    By  G.  L.  Dickinson. 

Second  Edition, 


^etbuen'6  Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and 
Practice.    By  E,  E.  Whitfield,  M.A. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series 
treating  the  question  of  Commercial  Education  fully 
from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from  Eliza- 
beth TO  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
LittD..  M.A.     Third  Edition,    zs. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    u.  6d. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  German  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E.  Bally, 
With  Vocabulary,    zs. 

A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire.    By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Third  Edition. 


By  S.  Jackson,   M.A. 
By   F.    G.    Taylor, 


A  Primer  of  Business. 

Third  Edition,    is.  6d. 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By  S. 

E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Third  Edition,    zj. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.     By 

S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary,  zs.  6d. 
A  French  commercial  Reader,    By  S.  E.  Bally. 

With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  zs. 
Precis  Writing  and  office  Correspondence, 

By  E.  E.  Whitfield.  M.A.    Second  Edition.    2s. 

A  Guide  to  Professions  and  Business.    By  H. 

Jones.     IS.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 

Entry.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    zs. 
Commercial  Law.    By  W.  Douglas  Edwards,    zs. 
A    Commercial    Geography     of    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    asi 


Classical  ^Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Translated  by 


AESCHYLUS— Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides. 

Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell.  LL.D.    5J. 
Cicero— De  Oratore  I.      Translated  by  E.  N.  P. 

Moor,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
Cicero — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Mureno, 

Philippic  II.,  in  Catilinam),    Translated  by  H.  E. 

D.  Blakiston,  M.A.    5J. 
Cicero— De   Natura   Deorum.      Translated   by  F. 

Brooks,  M.A.    ^j.  6d. 
Cicero— De  Officiis.   Translated  by  G.  B.  Gaidiner, 

M.A.    '.is.6d. 


HORACE— The  Odes  and   Epodes. 

A.  Godley,  M.A.    zs. 
LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 

The  Cock,  The  Ship.  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 

Falsehood).     Translated    by   S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A. 

3X.  6d. 
Sophocles— Electra  and  Ajax.    Translated  by  E. 

D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.    zs.  6d. 
Tacitus— Agricola  and  Germaaia.     Translated  bj 

R.  B.  Townsbeud.    ss.  6d, 
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^etbuen'6  junior  Scbools^Boofts* 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 


A  Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.    By  W. 

Williamson,  B.A.     Seventh  Edition.      Crown  Zvo. 

IJ-.  6rf. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.    Edited 

by  A.  E.  Rubie,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal 

Naval  School,  Eltham.    With  Three  Maps.   Crown 

Svo.    IS.  dd. 


A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsincf  and 
analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.    Crown 

SVO.      2S. 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.,  Science  Master  at  Framlingham  College, 
With  73  Illustrations.    Crown  %vo.    sj.  6rf. 


Scbool  JBjamfnation  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo. 


French  examination  Papers.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Twelfth  Edition. 
A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students 
only,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    ts.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers,     By  A.   M.   M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Eleventh  Edition. 
Key  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above.    &r.  net. 
Greek  Examination    Papers.     By  A.   M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.    6j.  net. 
GERMAN  Examination  Papers.    By  R.  J.  Morich. 

Fifth  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.    6s,  net. 


2S.  6d. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.  Second 
Edition. 


PHYSICS  Examination  Papers. 

M.A.,  F.C.S. 


By  R.  E.  Steel, 


General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers. 
By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above,    -js.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History.    By 
J.  Tait  Plov»rden-Wardlaw,  B.A.  CrtwnZvo.  ss.6d. 


5un(or  Ejamtnatton  Series* 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     is. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.     By  F. 

Jacob,  B.A. 
Junior  latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G. 

BOTTING,  M.A. 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.,  Headmaster  West  Kent 
Grammar  School,  Brockley. 


Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers.  By 
W.  S.  Beard,  Headmaster  Modern  School,  Fare- 
ham. 

Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  Cy 
W.  S.  Finn,  M.A. 


^ecbnoloss-zrextbooFis  ot 

Edited  by  W.  GARNETT,  D.C.L.,  and  Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 
Fully  Illustrated. 


How  TO  Make  a  Dress.     By  J.  A.  E    Wood. 

Second  Edition.     Crown,  Svo,    js.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.     By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

Practical  Mechanics.     By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  ivo.    3J.  6rf, 


Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Millinery,  Theoretic/    and  Practical.    By 

Clare  Hill.     Crown  Svo.    us. 
Practical  Chemistry.    By  W.   French,  M.A 

Crown  Svo.    Part  I.    is.  6d. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Marie  Corelli' 

Crown  Svo. 

A     ROMANCE     OF     TWO     WORLDS. 

Twenty-Third  Edition. 
VENDETTA.    Nineteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twenty-Eighth  Edition. 
ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF   A   DEAD 

SELF.     Fourteenth  Edition. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.    Eleventh  Edit. 
WORMWOOD.     Twelfth  Edition. 
BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 


s  Novels. 

6j.  each. 

WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.      Thirty-Eighth 
Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  con- 
ception. This  "Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy"  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative. ' — Dublin  Review, 


s? 
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THE    SORROWS    OF    SATAN.      Forty- 
Sixth  Edition. 

'A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  . 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory 
of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
. .  .  This  interesting  and  remarkableromance 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A 
literary  phenomenon  .  .  ,  novel,  and  even 
sublime. —W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews, 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 

[165M  Thousand. 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian"  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in 
all  but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and 
that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of 
the  Churches — the  decay  of  faith — in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster 
heaping  up  .  .  .  The  good  Cardinal  Bonpr6 
is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the 
good  Bishop  in  "  Les  Mis^rables."    It  is  a 


book  with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with 
absolute  unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  read- 
ing.'— Examiner. 
TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY. 

[iSOi?/4  Thousand. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  work  as 
"Temporal  Power"  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey 
certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  certain  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  .  .  .  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  book  are  an  attack  on  conventional 
prejudices  and  manners  and  on  certain 
practices  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church 
(the  policy  of  M.  Combes  makes  parts  of  the 
novel  specially  up  to  date),  and  the  pro- 
pounding of  theories  for  the  improvement 
of  the  social  and  political  systems.  ...  If 
the  chief  intention  of  the  book  was  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  shams,  injustice,  dishonesty, 
cruelty,  and  neglect  of  conscience,  nothing 
but  praise  can  be  given  to  that  intention.' — 
Morning  Post. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth  Edition. 
'A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  con- 
sidered, but  not  elaborated ;  constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but 
yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers 
to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen 
pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.    Sixth  Edition. 

*A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.  The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.     Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  ' — National  Ob- 
server. 

THE   CHRONICLES   OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fifth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 


modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 
gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — Guardian. 

PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.   R.  Millar. 
Sixth  Edition. 

_ '  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.'— .S^  James  s 
Gazette. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed 
plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts 
of  his  women  with  marvellous  subtlety  and 
d  elicacy. ' —  Times. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the  wide 
range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
ventures. ' — Spectator. 

QUISANTE.     Third  Edition. 

'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 
mastery  on  every  page.' — Daily  Chronicle. 


W.  W.    Jacobs'   Novels. 


Crown  Svo. 

MANY  C ARGOE S.    Twenty-Sixth  Edition. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Ninth  Edition. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.      Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition. 

'Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to 
all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter.' — Spectator. 

'The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  do.y.'— Black  and  White. 


■^s.  6d.  each. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated. 
Edition. 


Fourth 


'  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
joUiest  lot  that  ever  sailed,' — Daily  News. 

'  Laughter  in  every  page.'— Z>az7>'  Mail. 
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Lucas  Malet's  Novels. 

Crown  Zvo.     ds.  each. 
COLONEL   ENDERBY'S  WIFE.     Third    THE    HISTORY  OF    SIR    RICHARD 


Edition. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.     New 
Edition. 

LITTLE  PETER.    Second  Edition,    y.ed. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.   Thirteenth  Edition. 

THE  CARISSIMA.    Fourth  Edition. 

THE    GATELESS     BARRIER.     Fourth 
Edition. 

'  In  "  The  Gateless  Barrier"  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born 
before.' — Westminster  Gazette. 


CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  A  Limited 
Edition  in  Two  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.  _  Z2S. 

'  A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  strength  arid^  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its 
execution,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout,  "Sir  Richard Calmady" 
must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
and  terrible.' — Spectator. 

'A  remarkably  fine  book,  with  a  noble 
motive  and  a  sound  conclusion.' — Pilot. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
tion. 

*  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.    Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character. ' — 

A  thencBum. 
THE   TRANSLATION    OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition. 
THE    TRAIL   OF   THE  SWORD.    Illus- 
trated.   Seventh  Edition. 

'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book 
like  this  is  a  joy  inexpressible.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 
The    Story  of   a  Lost    Napoleon.     Fifth 
Er>-:ion. 

*  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.  The  character  of  Valmond 
is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.    6^.  each. 

Fifth  Edi 


AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH : 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Second  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  YioxXh.'— Glasgow 
Herald. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.     Illus- 
trated.    Twelfth  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athcncrum. 

'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.' — Literature. 
THE   POMP   OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.     3J.  6d. 

'Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  than  he  has  displayed 
before. ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Arthur  Morrison's  Novels. 

Crown  %vo.     ds.  each. 
MEAN   STREETS.     Fifth 


TALES     OF 
Edition. 

'  A  great  book.     The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
.  sense  of  reality.     The  writer  lays  upon  us 
a  master  hand„  The  book  is  simply  appalling 
and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous 
also ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make  the 
mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 
A  CH I LD  OF  THE  JAGO.   Fourth  Edition. 
'The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'— Pa// iJ/a// 
Gazette. 
TO  LONDON  TOWN.    Second  Edition. 
'This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
gracious    and    tender,     sympathetic    and 
human.' — Daily  Telegraph. 


CUNNING  MURRELL. 

'Admirable.   .   .   .    Delightful  humorous 
relief  ...  a  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 
achievement. ' — Spectator. 
THE    HOLE   IN    THE   WALL.      Third 
Edition. 

'  A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.  It  has 
a  finality  of  touch  that  only  a  master  may 
command.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'An  absolute  masterpiece,  which  any 
novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.' — Graphic. 
/  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wall"  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  amazing  skill.  Extraordinary  power.' 
— Daily  Telegraph. 
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plenty. 


Eden  Phillpotts'  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each, 
LYING  PROPHETS. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what 
school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  in- 
most thoughts  ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  oi\\Mmo\ix:— Academy. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition. 

^  '  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascina- 
tion. ' — Mornings  Post. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
'  Tragedy  and  comedy,  pathos  and 
humour,  are  blended  to  a  nicety  in  this 
volume. ' —  World. 

'  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  a  fresher 
and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  great  toyrm.'— Spectator. 


Illustrated.     Second  Edu 


FANCY  FREE. 

tion. 

Of  variety  and  racy  humour  there 
■Daily  Graphic, 


THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition. 

'  "  The  River"  places  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  the 
front  rank  of  living  novelists. ' — Punch. 

'Since  "  Lorna  Doone"  we  have  had 
nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance. ' 
Birtninghavt  Gazette. 

^ '  Mr.  Phillpotts 's  new  book  is  a  master- 
piece  which  brings  him  indisputably  into 
the  front  rank  of  English  novelists.'— Pa/i 
Mall  Gazette. 

•  This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart. 
The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has 
written.' — Morning  Post. 


S.  Baring-Gould's  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.    Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 

Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifth  Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 


THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Thira 

Edition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 
BLADYS.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
DOMITIA.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
PABO  THE  PRiEST, 
WINIFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
THE   FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL   GEORGIE.    Illustrated. 
MISS  QUILLET.    Illustrated. 


Eobert  Ban's  Novels 

Crown. Zvo.    6s.  each. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.      Third    THE  STRONG  ARM. 
Edition.  Edition. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Second  Edition. 
'  There  is  much  insight  in  it,  and  much 
excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Third  Edition. 
'  Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now     gaining     ground     "The     Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


Illustrated.    Second 


THE  VICTORS. 

'  Mr.  Barr  has  a  rich  sense  of  humour.  '— 
Onlooker. 

^  'A  very  convincing  study  of  American 
life  in  its  business  and  political  aspects.' — 
Pilot. 

'Good  writing,  illuminating  sketches  of 
character,  and  constant  variety  of  scene  and 
incident. ' —  Times. 


F.  Anstey,  Author  of  'Vice  Versa.  A 
BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.  Illustrated 
by  Bernard  Partridge.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  2,vo.    3*.  6d. 

'A  highly  amusing  story.' — 
Htf  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'.T..     'Avolumeofrollickingirresponsiblefun.' — 

Outlook. 


'  This  eminently  mirthful  narrative.' — 

Globe. 
'  Immensely  diverting. ' — Glasgozv  Herald. 
Richard  Bagot.  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
^ '  An  admirable  story.  The  plot  is  sensa- 
tional and  original,  and  the  book  is  full  of 
telling  situations.'— 6"/.  James's  Gazette. 
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Andrew  Balfour.     BY    stroke    of 

SWORD.     Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition, 
Crown  Zvo.     ds. 

'A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 
unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 
VENGEANCE    IS   MINE.      Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.    6s, 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
M.  C.  Balfour.     THE   FALL  OF   THE 
SPARROW.     Crown  8vo,    ts, 

S.  Baring  Gould.    See  page  34. 

Jane  Barlow.     THE  LAND  OF  THE 

SHAMROCK.     Cro7vn  Svo,    6s, 

FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST. 

Crown  8vo.     6s, 

THE    FOUNDING   OF    FORTUNES. 

Crown  8vo.    6s, 

'  This  interesting  and  delightful  book._  Its 
author  has  done  nothing  better,  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  Ireland  not  to  read 
it.' — Scotsman. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Robert  Barr.    See  page  34. 

J.  A.  Barry.  IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP. 
Crown  87'0.    6s, 

George  Bartram,  Author  of  •  The  People  of 
Clopton.'  THE  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Harold  Begbie.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
'  Mr.  Begbie  often  recalls  Stevenson's 
manner  and  makes  "Sir  John  Sparrow" 
most  diverting  writing.  Sir  John  is  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  his  duty  to  reform 
the  world,  and  launches  into  the  vortex  of 
faddists.  His  experiences  are  traced  with 
spacious  and  Rabelaisian  humour.  Every 
character  has  the  salience  of  a  type.  Enter- 
tainingly and  deftly  written." — 

Daily  Graphic. 
E.  F.  Benson.     DODO:  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.     Crown  8vo,     6s. 
THE  CAPSINA.    Crown  8vo.    6s, 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Margaret   Benson.     SUBJECT    TO 

VANITY.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6cl. 

Sir  Walter  Besant.    A  FIVE  YEARS' 

TRYST,  and  Other  Stories.   Crown8vo.   6s. 

J.  Bloundelle  Burton,  Author  of  'The 
Clash  of  Arms.'  THE  YEAR  ONE:  A 
Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  6s. 
DENOUNCED.  Crown  8vo,  6s, 
THECLASHOFARMS.  Crown8vo,  6s. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.    Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

'  The  characters  are  admirably  portrayed. 
The  book  not  only  arrests  and  sustains  the 
attention,  but  conveys  valuable  information 
in  tne  most  pleasant  guise." — Morning  Post, 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novel;^  .. .  1 .  .    ^ 
f   iuii''!' 


Ada  Cambridge,   THE  DEVASTATORS.- 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Bernard  Capes,  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 
Wine."     PLOTS.     Crown  8vo,     6s, 

•  The  stories  are  excellently  fanciful  and 
concentrated  and  quite  worthy  of  the 
author's  best  'woxk.'— Morning  Leader. 

Weatberby   Cbesney.     JOHN    TOPP: 

PIRATE.  Second  Edition,  Crown8vo.  6s, 

THE    FOUNDERED    GALLEON. 

Croivn  8vo,     6s. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE.    Crown  8vo. 

6s, 

'Always  highly  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing."— Daily^  Express, 

'  An  ingenious,  cleverly-contrived  story. ' — 
Outlook, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  A  WOMAN  ALONE. 
CroTvn  8vo,    3?.  6d, 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.    THE  KING  OF 

ANDAMAN:     A     Saviour    of    Society. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN  ? 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVENANT. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 
E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of '  Mr.  Blake  of  New- 
market." A  FOOL'S  YEAR.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Julian    Corbett.     A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS.     Crown  8vo,    6s. 

Marie  Corelli.    See  page  31. 

L.  Cope Cornford.  CAPTAIN  JACOBUS: 

A  Romance  of  the  Road.    Cr,  8vo.    6s, 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Stephen  Crane.     WOUNDS   IN   THE 

RAIN.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of '  The  Raiders,' etc. 
LOCHINVAR.      Illustrated.     Second 
Edition,    Crown  8vo,    6s. 

'  Full   of   gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love." — Westminster  Gazette, 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.'— Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  'Peggy  of  the 
Bartons."  ANGEL.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,    6s, 

'An  excellent  story.     Clever  pictures  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  abound.     The  heroine  is 
delightful. ' — Manchester  Guardian, 
PEGGY  OF   THE   BARTONS.     Crown 
8vo,    6s. 

A  STATE  SECRET.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d, 
Hope    Dawlisb.     A    SECRETARY    OF 
LEGATION.     Cro^un  8vo,    6s, 

A.  J.  Dawson.  Daniel  WHYTE.  Crown 

C.  E.  benny.    THE  ROMANCE  OF  UP- 

FOLD  MANOR.     Crown  8vo,     6s. 

Evelyn  Dickinson.   A  VICAR'S  WIFE. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE   SIN   OF   ANGELS.    Crown  8v0. 

2S.  6d. 
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Harris  Dickson.   THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  Author  of  'Sherlock 
Holmes,'  'The  White  Company,'  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illustrated 
London  News. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes),  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of  Consola- 
tion.' THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  rattling  picture  of  American  life, 
bright  and  good-tempered  throughout.'— 
Scotsman. 

THE  PATH  OF  A  STAR.     Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  %vo.    6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
C.  F.  Embree.    A  HEART  OF  FLAME. 
Crown  2>vo.    6s. 

G.    ManviUe  Fenn.     AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK.     Crown  Qvo.     6s. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.    Cr(rwnBvo.    zs.6d. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    CroTvn  8vo.    2S.  6d. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
J.  H.  Findlater.   THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.     Fourth  Edition 
Croitin  8vo.    6s. 

*  A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 

'A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as 
truth  itself.'— Fanity  Fair. 

'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beauti- 
ful story.' — Guardian. 
A    DAUGHTER    OF  STRIFE.    Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Mary  Findlater.  OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

BETTY  MUSGRAVE.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

A    NARROW   WAY.       Third    Edition. 

Crown  %vo.    6s. 
J.  S.  Fletcher,    the  BUILDERS.    Crown 

8vo.    6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
M.    E.    Francis.     MISS    ERIN.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Tom   Gallon,  Author  of  'Kiddy.'     RICK- 

ERBY'S  FOLLY.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Mary  Gaunt.    DEADMAN'S.    Crown  Zvo. 

6s. 

THE   MOVING  FINGER.    Crown  8vo. 

2,s.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of 'Lady  Baby.' 

THE  MILLION.     CrownZvo.    6s. 

THE     CONQUEST     OF     LONDON. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,    6s. 
'  The  love  story  which  it  enshrines  is  a 


very    pretty   and    tender   one.' — Morning 
Leader. 

' Distinctly  interesting.' — Athenceum. 
THINGS  THAT   HAVE  HAPPENED. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

R.  Murray  Gilclirist.  WILLOWBRAKE. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Algernon  Gissing.    THE  KEYS  OF  THE 

HOUSE.     CrownSro.    6s. 
George  Gissing,  Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the 

Year    of  Jubilee,'  etc.      THE    TOWN 

TRAVELLER.    Second  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  CrownZvo.  6s. 

Ernest  Glanville.  THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Crown  8vo.     -^s.  6d. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.      Crown  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

THE  DESPATCH  RIDER     Crmvn  8vo. 

%s.  6d. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.    Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

'  No  lack  of  exciting  incident.' — Scotsman. 

'  Most  thrilling  and  exciting.' — 

Glasgow  Herald. 

Charles  Gleig.    bunter'S    cruise. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     35^.  6d. 
Julien  Gordon.     MRS.   CLYDE.     Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

'A    clever    picture    of    many   phases    ol 
feminine  and  American  life.' — 

Daily  Express. 
'  Full  of  vivacity,  with  many  excruciatingly 
clever  and  entertaining  scenes. ' — Pilot. 
S.  Gordon.    A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS, 

Crown  8vo.     "xs.  6d. 
C.    F.  GOSS.     THE   REDEMPTION    OP 
DAVID     CORSON.        Third     Edition. 
Cro7un  8vo.     6s. 
E.  M'Queen  Gray.    ELSA.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
MY  STEWARDSHIP.   Crown8vo.  2s.6d. 
A.  G.  Hales.     JAIR   THE   APOSTATE, 
Illustrated.    Croivn  8vo.  _  6s. 

'  An  extraordinarily  vivid  story.' — World. 

*Mr.  Hales  has  a  vivid    pen,   and  the 

scenesaredescribedwith  vigour  and  colour.'— 

Morning  Post. 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,   MARY  HAMIL 

TON.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.   A  PRINCESS 

OF  THE  HILLS.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

'Vigorous,  swift,  exciting.' — Outlook. 

'  A  singularly  pleasant  story  of  the  Tyrol.  '— 

Morning  Post, 

Robert     Hichens,     Author    of    'Flames, 

etc.     THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY 

SQUARE.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo, 

6s. 

'  One  continuous  sparkle.      Mr.  Hichen! 
is  witty,  satirical,  caustic,  irresistibly  hum' 
orous. ' — Birmingham.  Gazette. 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.    Seconc 
Edition,    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
FELIX.    Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Firm    in    texture,    sane,    sincere,    anc 
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natural.    "Felix"  is  a  clever  book,  and  in 
many  respects  a  true  one. '  — Daily  Chronicle. 

'A  really  powerful  book.' — 

Morning  Leader. 

'The    story  is    related  with    unflagging 
spirit.'— fFbr/^. 
_  '"  Felix  "  will  undoubtedly  add  to  a  con- 
siderable reputation.' — Daily  Mail. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Jolm    Oliver   Hobbes,   Author  of  'Robert 
Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 
Crown  8vo.    6s, 

'Mrs.  Craigie  is  as  brilliant  as  she  ever 
has  been  ;  her  characters  are  all  illuminated 
with  sparkling  gems  of  description,  and  the 
conversation  scintillates  with  an  almost 
bewildering  blaze.' — Athenceutn. 

Anthony  Hope.    See  page  32. 

I.  Hooper.  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Violet  Hunt.  THE  HUMAN  IN- 
TEREST.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

C.  J.  CutCliffe  Hyne,  Author  of  'Captain 
Kettle.'  PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  Bvo.  6s, 
MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER.  Crown 
8vo,    6s, 

W.  W.  Jacobs.     See  page  32, 

Henry  James,  Author  of  'What  Maisie 
Knew.'  THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

THE   SOFT    SIDE.        Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,     6s. 

C.  F.  Keaxy.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

norence  Finch  KeUy.    with  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Hon.  Emily  Lawless.     TRAITS    AND 

CONFIDENCES.     CrownBvo.    6s, 
WITH    ESSEX   IN   IRELAND.     New 
Edition,     Crown  Bvo.     6s, 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Harry  LaWSOn,  Author  of  'When  the  Billy 
Boils.'     CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSH. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

'  Full  of  human  sympathy  and  the  genuine 
flavour  of  a  wild,  untrammelled,  unsophisti- 
cated life. ' — Morning  Leader. 
_ '  The  author  writes  of  the  wild,  picturesque 
life  'out  back,*  with  all  the  aff"ection  of  a 
native  and  the  penetrating  insight  of  long 
observation.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

E.  Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 
OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 
Communist.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown 
Bvo.     IS. 

Norma  Lorimer.   MIRRY  ANN.   Croaun 

Bvo.     6s. 

JOSIAH'S  WIFE.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Charles  K.  Lush.    THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Croiun  B7'o.    6s. 

Edna  LyaU.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  42nd thousand.  CrownBvo, 
3S.  6d 


S.  Macnanghtan.   THE  fortune  of 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
A.      Macdonell.      THE      STORY      OF 

TERESA.     CrownBvo.     6s. 

Harold     Macgrath.      THE    PUPPET 

CROWN.     Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Lucas  Malet.     See  page  33. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Mann.    OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s, 

'An  exceptionally  clever  book,  told  with 
consummate  artistry  and  reticence.' — Daily 
Mail, 

'  Full  of  shrewd  insight  and  quiet  humour.' 
— Academy, 

'  Wholly  delightful ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
refreshing  tale. ' — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  The  author  touches  nothing  that  she  does 
not  adorn,  so  delicate  and  firm  is  her  hold.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

*  A  powerful  story.' — Times, 

Richard  Marsh.    BOTH  sides  OF  THE 

VEIL.     Second  Edition.    CrownBvo.    6s. 

THE    SEEN    AND    THE    UNSEEN, 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    Crcnvn 

Bvo.     6s, 

THE      TWICKENHAM      PEERAGE. 

Second  Edition,    Croivn  Bvo,     6s. 

'  It  is  a  long  time  since  my  Baronite  read 
a  novel  of  such  entrancing  interest  as  '  The 
Twickenham  Peerage.'  He  recommends 
the  gentle  reader  to  get  the  book.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  breathless  interest,  it  is  full  of 
character  and  bubbling  with  fun.' — Punch. 
A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of  '  The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Bal- 
cony,'etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

'  A  romance  of  the  most  delicate  ingenuity 
and  humour  .  .  .  the  very  quintessence  of 
romance. ' — Spectator. 
Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  'Comin'  thro' 
the  Rye."  HONEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 

'Racy,  pointed,  and  entertaining.' — 
Vanity  Fair. 

'  Honey  is  a  splendid  girl. '  —  Daily 
Express. 

'A  vigorously  written  story,  full  of  clever 
things,  a  piquant  blend  of  sweet  and  sharp.' 
Daily  Telegraph, 
L.  T.  Meade.     DRIFT.     Crcnvn  Bvo.    6s. 

Bertram  Mitford.   THf:  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.      Fifth    Edition, 
Crown  Bvo.     3J.  6d, 
F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  '  Into  the  High- 
ways and  Hedges.'  THE  ALIEN.   Second 
Edition,     Croztn  Bvo.    6s. 

'  Fresh,  unconventional,  and  instinct  with 
human  sympathy. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'  Miss  Montresor  creates  her  tragedy  out 
of  passions  and  necessities  elementarily 
human.     Perfect  art.' — Spectator, 

Arthur  Morrison.    See  page  33. 
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W.  E.  NorriS.  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 
COUNTY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'A  capital  novel  it  is,  deftly  woven  to- 
gether of  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life.' — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

*  It  is  excellent— keen,  graceful,  diverting.' 
— Times. 

THE     EMBARRASSING     ORPHAN. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

HIS  GRACE.      T/tird  Edition.     Crown 
2,vo.     6s. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY.  CrownBvo.  6s. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  CroiunBvo.  6s. 
GILES  INGILBY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
AN  OCTAVE.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.    Crown  8vo. 
2S.  6d. 
JACK'S  FATHER.  _  Crown  Zvo.     2J.  6d. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.    THE   Two  marys. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  PRODIGALS.     Crown  Zvo.    35.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Alfred  OUivant.  OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY 
DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,  thrilling,  strikingly  graphic.'— 
Punch. 

'  We  admire  this  book  ...  It  is  one  to 
read  ^y■ith  admiration  and  to  praise  with 
enthusiasm.' — Bookman. 

'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman  to 
whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     S econd Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Gilbert  Parker.    See  page  33. 

James  Blythe  Patton.     BIJLI,   THE 

DANCER.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

MaxPemberton.   THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 

A  THRONE.     Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.      With   Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

*  A  romance  of  high  adventure,  of  love  and 
war.' — Daily  News. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny.  A  FOREST  OFFICER. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Eden  PhillpottS.     See  page  34. 
'Q,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'    THE 
WHITE  WOLF.    Second  Edition.    Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

Every  story  is  an  accomplished  romance 
in  its  own  -way.'— -Scotsman. 

'  The  poet's  vein,  the  breadth  of  vision,  the 
touch  of  mysticism  are  plain  in  all.' — Times. 

R.  Orton  Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF 
ASPS.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 


Richard   Pryce.     time    and    the 

WOMAN.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.   Crown 

8vo.    3J.  6d. 
Walter  Rasonond,   Author  of  'Love    and 

Quiet  Life.'      FORTUNE'S   DARLING. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Edith  Rickert.    OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
W.    Pett    Ridge.      LOST    PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  The  story  is  an  interesting  and  animated 

picture  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  London, 

with  a  natural  humour  and  tenderness  of  its 

own. ' — Scotsman 
'A  simple,  delicate  bit  of  work,  which 

will  give  pleasure  to  many.     Much  study  of 

the  masses  has  made  him,   not  mad,  but 

strong,  and — wonder  of  wonders — cheerful.' 

—  Times. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Crown  8vo. 

ZS.  6d. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts.   THE  HEART  OF  THE 

ANCIENT  WOOD.    Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 
Mrs.  M.  H.   Roberton.     A  GALLANT 

QUAKER.     Illustrated.     Cro%vn  8vo.     6s. 
W.  Clark  RuSSeU.  MY  DANISH  SWEET- 
HEART.    Illustrated.     Fourth   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Grace  Rhys.     THE    WOOING   OF 

SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  really  fine  book.  A  book  that  deserves 
to  live.  Sheila  is  the  sweetest  heroine  who 
has  lived  in  a  novelist's  pages  for  many  a 
day.  Every  scene  and  every  incident  has 
the  impress  of  truth.  It  is  a  masterly  ro- 
mance, and  one  that  should  be  widely  read 
and  appreciated. ' — Morning  Leader. 

W.  Satchell  the  land  of  the  lost. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Marshall  Saunders.     ROSE  A  CHAR- 

LITTE.     Crown8vo.    6s. 
W.  C.  Scully.  THE  WHITE  HECATOMB. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.    Crown 

8vo.    6s. 

A   VENDETTA    OF    THE   DESERT. 

Crown  8vo.    3^.  6d. 
Adeline  Sergeant.  Author  of '  The  Story  of 

a    Penitent    Soul.'     A    GREAT   LADY. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE    MASTER     OF    BEECHWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Full  of  life  and  incident,  and  Barbara  is 

a  delightful  heroine.' — Daily  Express. 
'An     unusually     entertaining    story.' — 

World. 

W.  F.  Shannon.     THE  MESS  DECK. 

Crown  8vo.    q.9,  6d. 

JIM  TWELVES.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.     3J.  6d. 


Fiction 


^9 


*  Full  of  quaint  humour,  wise  saws,  and 
deep-sea  philosophy.'— Morning-  Leader. 

'In   "Jim  Twelves"    Mr.    Shannon   has 
created  a  delightful  character." — Punch. 

'  Bright  and  lively  readmg  throughout.' — 
Telegraph. 
Helen  SMpton.     THE    STRONG   GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
R.     N.     Stephens.       A     GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
E.  H.  Strain.    ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET. 

Crown  Bvo.     6s, 
Esm6  Stuaxt.     A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 
Crown  %vo.     ■>,s.  6d. 
CHRISTALLA.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland.  ONE  HOUR 
AND  THE  NEXT.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Annie  Swan.     LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 

Second  Edition.      Crown  %vo.     5^. 

Benjamin  Swift.    SIREN  CITY.     Crown 
i>vo.    6s. 
SORDON.    Crown  87/0.    6s. 

R.  B.  TOWnshend.  LONE  PINE  :  A  Ro- 
mance of  Mexican  Life.     Cro^vn  8vo.     6s. 

Paul  Waineman.   A  heroine  from 

FINLAND.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  lovely  tale. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  A  vivid  picture    of  pastoral  life  in    a 
beautiful  and  too  little  known  country.' 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Victor  Waite.    CROSS  trails.     Crown 
Zvo.     6s. 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.    THE  SKIRTS 

OF     happy     chance.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cro7vn  8vo.     6s. 
H.  G.  Wells.     THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS, 

and  other  Stories.   Second  Edition.   Crown 

8vo.     3J.  6d. 

THE  PLATTNER  STORY  and  Others. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 


THE  SEA  LADY.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

*  A  strange,  fantastic  tale,  a  really  beauti- 
ful idy\y— Standard. 

'  In  literary  charm,  in  inventiveness,  in  fun 
and  humour,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  of  Mr. 
Wells'  stories.'— Z^a/Zy  News. 

'Highly  successful  farce  and  plenty  of 
polished  satire.' — Daily  Mail. 
TALES     OF     SPACE     AND     TIME. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

WHEN     THE      SLEEPER     WAKES. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  INVISIBLE  MAN.  Crown8vo.  6s. 
LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
Stanley  Weyman,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman 
of  France.'  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

•  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the  first 
page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breathless 
reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspiration  of 
manliness  and  courage.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  Author  of  'The 
Barnstormers.'  PAPA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'Full  of   startling   adventures  and  sen- 
sational episodes.' — Daily  Graphic. 
THE   ADVENTURE    OF    PRINCESS 
SLYVIA.     Crown  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson.    THE 

LIGHTNING     CONDUCTOR:    Being 

the  Romance  of  a  Motor  Car.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  A  very  ingenious  and  diverting  book.'— 

Morning  Leader. 
Zack,  Author  of  '  Life  is  Life.'    TALES  OF 

DUNSTABLE  WEIR.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
X.L.    AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 


Ube  ff leur  ^e  Xts  IFlovels 

Crown  ^vo.     3^.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  now  publishing  a  cheaper  issue  of  some  of  their  popular 
Novels  in  a  new  and  most  charming  style  of  binding. 


Andrew  Balfour. 

To  Arms! 

Jane  Barlow. 

A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories. 

E.  F.  Benson. 

The  Vintage. 

J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

In  the  Day  of  Adversity. 

Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota). 

Anne  Mauleverer. 

Mrs.  W.  K  Cliflord. 

A  Flash  of  Summer. 

L.  Cope  Comford. 

Sons  of  Adversity. 

Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

The  Crook  of  the  bough. 


Mrs.  Dudfeney. 
The  third  floor. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 

A  Voyage  of  Consolation. 

G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Star  Gazers. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 

Rachel. 

Jane  H.  and  Mary  Findlater. 

Tales  that  are  told. 

J.  S.  Fletcher. 

The  Paths  of  the  Prudent. 

Mary  Gaunt. 

Kirkham's  Find. 

Robert  Hichens. 

BYEWAYS. 
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Emily  Lawless. 

HURRISH. 
MAELCHO. 

W.  E.  Norris. 

Matthew  Austin. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Sir  Robert's  Fortune. 

Mary  A.  Owen. 

The  Daughter  of  Alouette. 


Mary  L.  rendered. 

An  Englishman. 

Morley  Roberts. 

The  Plunderers. 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
An  Enemy  to  the  King. 

Mrs.  Walford. 
Successors  to  the  title. 

Percy  White. 
A  PASSIONATE  Pilgrim. 


3Boo]ft6  for  JB0S6  anO  (5irl5 

Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 


The  Icelander's  Sword.    By  s.  Baring-Gould. 
Two  Little  Children  and  Ching.  By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
Toddleben's  Hero.    By  M.  M.  Blake. 
Only  a  Guard-Room  dog.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet.    By  Harry  Colling- 

wood. 
Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.   By  W.  Clark 

Russell. 


Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
The  secret  of  Madame  de  Monluc.    By  the 

Author  of '  Mdle.  Mori.' 
Dumps.    By  Mrs.  Parr. 
A  Girl  of  the  People.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
HEPSY  Gipsy.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    2s.  6d. 
The  honourable  Miss.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 


^be  iftovelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly  Series 
of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.     Each  number  is  as  long  -- 

the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.    '^'--  ""-* ^"-'^  ^^  ''^"^  Movitttct'  or^ 

follows : — 


The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 


I.  Dead  Men  Tell  no'  Tales.     By  E.  w. 

Hornungf.  „    „   . 

II.  JENNIE  BAXTER,  JOURNALIST.    By  Robert 
B.irr. 

III.  The  INCA'S  Treasure.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  State.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
V.  Furze  bloom.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.    By  C.  Gleig. 
VII.  THE  Gay  Deceivers.    By  Arthur  Moore. 
VIII.  PRISONERS  OF  War.  By  a.  Boyson  Weekes. 
IX.  Onto/ print. 
X.  Veldt  and  Laager:  Tales  of  the  Transvaal. 

By  E.  S.  Valentine. 
XI.  THE   Nigger   knights.     By  F.  Norreys 

Connel. 
XII.  A  Marriage  at  Sea.  By  w.  Clark  Russell. 

XIII.  THE   Pomp  of  the   Lavilettes.     By 

Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  Man  OF  MARK.    By  Anthony  Hope. 
XV.  THE  CARISSIMA.    By  Lucas  Malet. 

XVI.  The  Lady's  Walk.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
XVII.  Derrick  Vaughan.    By  Edna  Lyall.. 
XVIII.  IN  the  Midst  of  alarms.    By  Robert 
Barr. 


XIX.  His  Grace.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 
XX.  Dodo.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
XXI.  Cheap  Jack  Zita.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  came  TO  PONTIAC.  By 
Gilbert  Parker. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY,    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

XXIV.  The  CHRONICLES  of  Count  Antonio. 

By  Anthony  Hope. 
XXV.  By  Stroke  of  Sword.     By  Andrew 

Balfour. 
XXVI.  Kitty  alone.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXVII.  GILES  INGILBY.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 
XXVIII.  URITH.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXIX.  THE   TOWN  Traveller.     By  George 
Gissing. 
XXX.  Mr.  Smith.    By  Mrs.  Walford. 
XXXI.  A  CHANGE  OF  Air.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
XXXII.  THE  Kloof  bride.    By  Ernest  Glanville. 
XXXIII.  ANGEL.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 
XXXIV.  A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.    By  Lucas 
Malet. 
XXXV.  THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER.     By  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Walford. 
XXXVI.  THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.    By  Robert  Barr 


jflftctbuen'0  Sixpenny  Xibrar^ 


The   MaTABELE   Campaign.     By  Major-General 

Baden-Powell.  „    »,  •      ^  , 

The  DOWNFALL  OF  Prempeh.    By  Major-General 

Baden-Powell.  .„  ^.    ,    ^ 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART,    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE      SEA,     By   S.    Baring- 

Gould.  „    „  ,,   ^    , 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 
THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  Balgowrie.    By  Jane 

H.  Findlater. 

THE  Stolen  Bacillus.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE    CONQUEST     OF     LONDON.       By   Dorothea 

Gerard.  „    „       ^  _ 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    By  Sara  J.  Duncan. 
The  Mutable  Many.    By  Robert  Barr. 
Bfn  HuR.     By  General  Lew  Wallace. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  Fortune,    By  Mrs,  Oliphant. 


THE  Fair  God.    By  General  Lew  Wallace. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Cranford.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

NOEMI.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

THE  THRONE  OF  DAVID.    By  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

ACROSS    THE    SALT     SEAS.       By    J.     Bloundi 

Burton.  ^,. 

The  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    By  George  Ehot. 
Peter  Simple.     By  Captain  Marryat. 
Mary  Barton.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
PRIDE  AND  Prejudice.    By  Jane  Austen, 
NORTH  AND  South.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
JACOB  Faithful.    By  Captain  Marryat, 
SHIRLEY.    By  Charlotte  Bronte.  _ 

FAIRY  TALES  RE- TOLD.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

THE  TRUE  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Liaton. 
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